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PREFACE TO THE T-\VENTIETH EDITION. 



In 1826 an edition of tliis work, designed solely for printers, 
wafl first published. In 1850 the second edition appeared, 
greatly enlarged, and designed for letter-writers, authora, 
printers, and correctors of the press. 

In 1855 the author, in his Preface to the third edition, 
says : " In presenting anew the following treatise, the author 
would say, that, agreeably to the admission contained in the 
closing paragraph of the Preface to tiie second edition, he 
has embraced the opportanity of making what is conceited 
to be fluliier improvements, by changing occasionally the 
modes of expression, enlarging the remarks and exenjises, 
rewriting and extending the section on compound and de- 
rivative words, drawing up a more copions list of abbrevia- 
tions, ofiering to young authors some consideratJona on the 
preparation of ' copy,' and appending a fall and minule 
Index. He feels Justified in affirming, that not only in its 
present form, but in its past, this book is the most complete 
of any on the subject that he has seen." 

And now, three years after the author's death, this edi- 
tion — the twentieth — is offered to the public, in the hope 
that it may still continue to merit the approval awarded t« 
former editions. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 



Thb work that follows is a new edltioii of one published hy the 
writer in Englind, about six jear' ago, under the ftle f " A T ea 
titeon GmmmaticalPuDOtiuitioii," the difference con ting Q 
their fundamental principles, bnt in tho mode m wh h e ara 
stated,ui the divi3iOTi3oftheBiib|ei,ts treated of,in ho auiTn u on 
of the eieroifles, and in the insertion of matter wh h is en e v 

The proper manner of using tta boik will depend a g h on 
the capabilities of tha learner II unTersed in Punctuation, or hut 
sllglitlT acquainted with the art, it is recommended, that, after a 
oarefni study of Sect II of the " Intioduclion," he ooniine bis 
attenliOQ to the leading pnnoiples iaid down in the definitions and 
rule", all of which are printei m a lai^er character, and may be 
readilT seen, and also to then; illustrations, which are given onder 
the head of " Example" ' and of " Oral Esereises," — in that por- 
tion which applies merely to tha rules. When he has gone through 
this course, he will have been furnished with as much information 
aS will enabla him to comprehend the escoptions or the additional 
principles contained in the " K^marks," and lo explain or write and 
punctuate the remaining or second series of esexciaes m accordiuca 
both with the rules and the remarks 

These modes of studying the book, it Is conceived, may be 
advantagaonsiy adopted iu schools, with more or les' Tariation, to 
snit the capacity of each individual in a class The Itahc Imes, 
mider tlie heajJs termed " Eieroises, ' are mere genonl directijns, 
which the teacher may modify according to his own taste and jndg 
ment But, beyond these brief hints, the writer has not prescribed 
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VI PKEFAC15 TO THE SECOND EDiTION. 

oednre, common us it is in element rj 1 k th G 

to elolh and iguoronce on the part f t t 

insult to his underatanding and his t 1 ts as f h w 1 
than an snthor of knowing what to k f th 1 hi 

i lly d [ t 1 1 
1 f p ra . 



Though writ 


ton in a m 


anner wl 


Kon in schools, 


the work 


is also . 


stodonts, aJl of whom mu 


St have 


English literatu 


rej and also for ;< 



! th rs wh h 1 ttl 

ait t ly t d w th th 

tastes or profession. For this class f tuJ t th t rm d 

" Oral " will be found pecnliaily rr oa bl t di th y d 

by a Taciety of exampleB, ta imp e^ thradthpoctcal 
applications of the rules and remark t wh I ti f 

At the reqaest of friends, tha wr t h d d t th 

Appendis a short articla on Prool d th i rt f wh h 

will, he trusts, be found of soma u t tl ra d p 1 tera if t 
lo general readers. 

With respool to tho mode in which the work has been esecnted, 
its author asks no indulgence but that of candor and good feeling. 
He has ventured, as in the former edition, to call the book a " Trea- 
tise," because he profesaea to have gone somewhat thoroughly into 
the subject with which it deals; but he docs not flatter himself^ that 
he has cleared away every obstacle which has beset one small but 
requisite pathway t^ literary excellence. On the contrary, he feels 
tliat in a production of this nature, which requires so much CEpe- 
rianee and accuracy, and for the preparation of which so little aid, 
ooraparaOvely speaking, can be derived from other writera, all la not 
yet effected that can be done ta simplify, and to put on a Him basis, 
that despised bat useful art, — the art of Pnncttiatiori. 

EoSTON, aiBj, 1850. 
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ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

IIHODUCTION. 



Sect. I. — The Importance and Uses of Cohrect 

PONCTDATION. 

No one will hesitate fo admit, that next in value to the 
capacity of disceraiag or discovering truth, and of feel- 
ing the blessed relations which we sustain to the Being 
who made us, and to our fellow-creatures, particularly 
those with whom we are more immediately connected, 
is the power by which intelligence and emotion are 
communicated from one mind to another. By it the 
great and the gifted of past times have bequeathed to us 
many a rich legacy of thought and deed ; and by it 
those of the present either re-create the old materials, 
or fashion new ones, for the delight and improvement 
of their own generation ; and transmit to the future — 
to beings yet unhom — their treasures of wisdom, of 
genius, and of love. This power, it is needless to say, 
is langui^e, oral and written, especially the latter, 

But as oral speech has its tones and inflections, its 
pauses and its emphases, and other variations of voice, 
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to give greater expression to the thoughts whicli spoken 
wofds represent, and to produce on the mind of the 
hearer a more rapid and intense impression than lifeless 
enunciation could effect ; so written or printed language 
is usually accompanied bj marks or points, to enable the 
reader to oomprehend at a glance the precise and deter- 
minate sense of the author, — a sense which, without 
these marks, would in many instances be gathered only 
by an elaborate and painful process, and very often be 
misunderstood. It therefore obviously follows, that the 
art which serves to elucidate the meaning of a writer, 
to bring out his ideas with more facility, and to render 
his expressions a genuine transcript of the feelings 
and sentiments which he would convey to the hearts 
and the minds of others, is entitled to no small degree 
of attention. 

Now, it is indisputable that Punctuation does conduce 
to make written language more effective, by exhibiting 
with greater precision and definiteness the ideas, feel- 
ings, and emotions of an author, than could be accom- 
plished by a mass of words, however well chosen, if 
brought together without those peculiar marks which 
show the multifarious varieties of union or of separa- 
tion existing in thought and expression. For what is 
Punctuation, and what its aim ? It is the art of 
dividing a literary composition into sentences, and parts 
of sentences, by means of points, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the various combinations, connections, and 
dependencies of words. And what is this process but 
a means of facilitating that analysis and combination 
which must be made, consciously or unconsciously, 
before we can penetrate to the very core of an author's 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTTJiTION. J 

thouglits, and appropriate tkem as food for fho life and 
growth of iiur own minds? 

We would not overrate the imiiortance of Fuaiitua- 
tion, or deny that many subjects are worthy of a higher 
regard, and have a more immediafe and vital influence 
on the weli-heing of society. But we would emphati- 
cally say, that this subject ought to be understood by 
all who are led, by the bent of their tastes, the force of 
their genias, or their condition in life, to enter upun any 
of the walks of literature, whether ihey would tread an 
humble and a beaten track, or wander into paths adorned 
by flowers and fruit. It is related to philology and 
metaphysics, and indeed, more or less, to every science 
or art communicated by the instrumentality of written 
language. It is intimately connected with the piiaciples 
of grammar ; subservient to the purposes of syntax ; 
essential to the clearing-up of ambiguities, which so 
often obscure composition; and useful to the more 
ready understanding even of those sentences whose 
construction is not liable to the charge of obscurity. By 
the omission or the improper insertion of points, not only 
would the beauties and elegances of literature, but even 
its advantages, be faintly discerned and enjoyed, except 
by the most attentive readers, or by men of superior 
taste and information : the sense of even the more simple 
and familiar class of productions — such as the narra- 
tive, the essay, or the epistle — would be liable to be 
misapprehended, or, at least, to he imperfectly undei^ 
stood. Indeed, the perusal of a smgle page of any 
work will bear testimony to the comparative value of a 
just punctuation. Nay, scarcely can a sentence be 
perused with satisfaction or interest, unless pointeji willi 
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i INTKODCCTION. 

some degree of accuracy. Tlie well-known speech, of 
Norval, for instance, in the tragedy of " Douglas," may, 
by an erroneous use of the pauses, be delivei-ed in sueh 
a to pervert or destroy the meamng ; as, — 

" Mj oaniij Ib Sonet on tie OrampiBn hlUa. 



But the insertion of the right stops will restore the sense 
of these passages, and render them conformable to the 
conceptions of the dramatist: — 



'■MynraifliaNorval. On th 



Wo rtioght and conquered Ere a Aword was dm^m, 
Who ffore^ that day, tho flxma whiah now I near." * 

Notwithstanding, however, its utility. Punctuation 
has not received that attention which its importaiice 
demands. Considered merely as the plaything of the 
pedant, or as the peculiar function of the printer, it is 
often neglected or perverted by those who have occasion 
to present to the eye either their own thoughts or the 
thoughts of others. The man of science, the mental 
philosopher, and the philologist seera to regard it as too 
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THE IMl'OETANCE OF PUNCTUATION. 5 

trifling, amid their grander reaearehes into the laws of 
the universe, the internal operations of the human mind, 
and its external workings by meana of language. The 
grammarian passes it by altogether unheeded, or lays 
down A few general •vaA abstiaet principles , leavmg the 
pupil to snrmount the difficulties of the art as well as 
he may. The lawyer engiosses in a character which 
is perfectly legible , but, by its deficiency m sentential 
marks, it often proves like the liwa of which he is the 
expounder, " gloriously uncertam " ■« to the meaning 
intended to be expressed The painter, the engmver, 
and the lithographer appear to set all rules at dehance, 
by either omitting the points or misplacing them, when 
required in certain departments of their work. The lel^ 
ter-writer, with his incessant and indiscriminate dashes, 
puts his friend, his beloved one, his agent, or his em- 
ployer, to a little more trouble, in conning over his 
epistle, than is absolutely necessary. Even the author 
— who, of all writers, ought to be the most accurate — ■ 
not unfrequently puts his manuscript into the printer's 
hands, either destitute of grammatical points, or so 
badly punctuated as to create a needless loss of time to 
the compositor. 

But though an acqumntance with the principles of the 
art in question has been deemed the peculiar province 
of the printer, who might therefore be expected to have 
the requisite qualifications for the pei'formance of his 
task; yet it must be admitted, that from the press are 
issued many books, grossly erroneous in sentential 
marks ; and perhaps not a few, which, though distin- 
guished for elegance of style, accuracy of orthography, 
or beauty of printing, are unworthy of being held up 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OS models of good taste and judgment in the use ol 
points. It is a fa^t well known to those connected with 
the press, that compositors in general have a very 
deficient knowledge of Punctuation, considered as a 
branch of ecience ; and that they aequii'e what they do 
know of it as an art, chiefly by mechanical habit, or by 
the correction of innumerable blimders, marked on the 
proof-sheets. 

To make these observations, however, without grant- 
ing many exceptions, would savor more of the petulance 
of presumption than of the candor of true criticism. 
There are numerous masterpieces of composition, in 
which the writer, the compositor, and the corrector of 
the press, have, either separately or together, inserted 
points with taste and propriety. 

But enough has been said to demonstrate the necessity 
for an increased attention to the subject, and to prove a 
very obvious, though not aa acknowledged, truth, that 
the principles of Punctuation must be duly learned, 
before they can be understood, or brought into system- 
atic and perfect use. The question, then, will naturally 
arise. How is the desired improvement to be effected? 
how are the theory and practice of the art to be attained ? 
We answer, By the most simple means ; by the very 
means which are so well adapted to other subjects of 
leammg. Let Punctuation form a branch of academi- 
cal instruction; let it be studied, after a competent 
knowledge of English etymology and syntax has been 
acquired ; let the rules be thoroughly comprehended by 
the pupil, — be esplained to him, if necessary, in the 
teacher's language, and re-explained by himaeF in his 
own words. Let him also write copious exercises, in 
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THE IMFORTANCB OF PUNCTUATION, 7 

order to bring info further play his judgment and taste ; 
and let him present to his teacher these trials of his 
ekiU, to be examined and approved or corrected. By 
this means will he soon be capable of so punctuating 
his own compositions as to be read by others with ease, 
pleasure, and advantage. 

This is an age of authors, as well as of readers. 
Young aspirants after fame, some of them of considera^ 
ble merit, meet us at every step, and in every department 
of literature. But surely, if they are capable of enlighl^ 
euing the world by their wisdom, or dazzling it by their 
genius, tkey can have no difficulty in writing so as to be 
understood. If they have thoughts wortiiy of being 
communicated through the agency of the pen and the 
press, they surely cannot with justice regard it as any 
degradation of their powers to submit to the task of 
indicating, as accui'ately aa possible, what they do really 
intend to say. If there is beauty in their style ; if there 
is pathos in their sentiments ; if there is moral and Intel- , 
lectual vigor in the thoughts that bum for utterance ; if 
their discourse is calculated to refine the taste, to improve 
the heart, and ennoble the mind, of the reader, — surely 
they should be careful that that beauty be not marred, 
that that pathos be not unfelt, that that vigor be not 
weakened, that that discourse be not shorn of half its 
power over the character and happiness of others, from 
the petty motive of saving themselves the trouble of 
learning what, of aU men, from the very nature of their 
pursuits, they are the best able and most bound to learn. 
Besides, it is worthy of remark, that, by habituating 
themselves to the practice of pointing, their atl«ntion 
will naturally be directed to clearness of thought, and 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

accuracy of expression. They will be more apt to 
regard words as but of little value, except as repre- 
sentatives of ideas, and aa an instrument by which these 
may gain access to the human soul. If involved in the 
diifieulty of punctuating a badly formed senteuce, such 
as the following, " God heapeth favors on his servants 
ever liberal and faithful," — supposing this to imply that 
the Divine Being is ever liberal and faithful, — they 
will almost necessaiily be led to reconstruct it, that 
they may rid themselves of their perplexity, ind le^ve 
no doubt as to the sense Ine^nt to be conveyed tor 
beyond all question, f icility m punctuation is genemlly 
in proportion to the perspicuity and the good arrange 
ment of words. Let authois theiefore, turn a bttle of 
their attention to the elements of this irt tiiflmg and 
undignified as it maj seem to be Le( them not tions- 
fer to their printer that depaitment of duty which is 
authors it is their own province to fill With some few 
boasted exceptions, no doubt much overrated, neither 
compositors nor correctors of the press are immaculate; 
for they do not understand all the subjects treated of in 
books, and cannot with accuracy punctuate what they 
do not comprehend. 

It waa in bygone times a preliminary requisite, that 
printers should be acqnfunted with what are termed the 
learned languages. But though, in this age of a more 
general and superficial literature, a profound knowledge 
of Hebrew points, Greek accents, and Latin quantities, 
is no longer required, it is necessary that compositors 
be acquainted with the principles of their native tongue, 
and with the functions of the peculiar marks used for 
setting off sentences, clauses, and phrases. Were every 
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author to write his work in a fair, legible character, 
and so punctuate his language as to convey the sense 
clearly and correctly, then might compositors act as 
mere maehines, and " follow " their " copy." But, until 
writers for the press condescend to use the stops system- 
atically and accurately, the humble workmen who pul 
together the world-enlighteaing types must be more than 
unconscious machines : they must, to some degree, enter 
into the conceptions of those on whose works they are 
employed, and develop the sense of their manuscripts, 
with the greatest possible discrimination, by the help 
and service of the poor, despised, but useful handmaids, 
— the commas, the semicolons, and other little points. 
We know we!l the feeling which very naturally and pro- 
perty exists in the minds of compositors, that the " copy " 
put into their hands should be prepared with an accuracy 
which would preclude the necessity, on their part, of 
losing time by pondering over the manuscript in order 
to render it intelligible to the reading public. But this 
we know also, that, tn the actual state of things, the time 
ihus apparently lost is, when employed aright, a com- 
parative gain, by reason of the far greater consumption 
of unprofitable labor iu the insertion and extraction of 
points, after the proof-sheet has been returned by the 
corrector of the press. If the manuscript be defective 
or erroneous in its sentential marks, the compositor must 
either take a little trouble in pointing it himself, or have 
it done for him afterwards by the proof-reader, to the 
serious diminution of his professional character, his good 
temper, and his weekly wages. But, further, we woulil 
ask, Is not the operative who comprehends the principles 
of his calling, — who really knows what he is about, — 
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10 INTltODTJCTION. 

a happier and a nobler being than he who works at mere 
random, and stumbles at every petty ohstruction in his 
way? Does Dot his daily toil become a pleasure, when 
it briaga into play the exercise of a fine taste and a 
eultiyated understanding? Do not his very difficulties 
become a source of satisfaction, when he himself caji 
solve them, without being forced for ever to ask the aid 
of his fellow-workmen, or to submit to the painful pro- 
cess of undoing what he has already done, — of altering 
and improving what he has ignorantly and blunderingly 
executed? Do not, indeed, these difficulties become 
less and less, the more frequently he is successful in 
removing them ? Does he not, by his endeavors to 
perform his work in a skilful manner, acquire habits of 
discrimination, that will enable him, in cases at which 
others would fret and foam or idly stand, to see, as it 
were intuitively, the very thing required, and the mode 
in which it should be done ? These questions may be 
asked in relation to manual labor of any kind. They 
may be asked, too, in respect to all the branches of 
work in which a compositor may be engaged. But 
they are put here chiefly in reference to his knowledge 
and apphance of the art of Punctuation ; and we feel 
assured, that, if desirous of being able to insert points 
with skill and propriety, he will also aim to perform 
well all the duties pertaining to his sphere of toil. If, 
therefore, the compositor would lose as little as possible 
■of that time which is so valuable to him; if he would 
have at his command greater pecuniary resources than 
he can have by ignorance of his art, or by habits of 
carelessness ! if, by the exercise of his intellectual 
powers, he would deprive physical toil of no small share 
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of its pain or lassitude, —let him, if now ignoraut of 
the subject, never rest contented till he is able both W 
understand the principles on which Punctuation is based, 
and to bring them into fuU practice. 

The remarks just made have tlie strongest daka on 
the attention of youths leammg the art of type-settmg ; 
many of whom, stimulated by a love of change or by 
false views of independence, soon break loose from 
those steady and regular habits which are necessary 
for mastering the difaculties of any occupation ; moving 
about from one employer to another, without having a 
disposition oi suflicient time to attain a knowledge even 
of the fiiat pimciples of the craft by which they are to 
earn a hvmg But if desirous of perfecting themselves 
in the i arious br^nches of typography, one of which we 
have shown to be the art of Punctuation, it is of the 
greatest moment ttdt Ihey resolve to remain with a 
person whom they can regard as a friend as well as 
an employer; and receive from hun, or at their leisure 
hours from the study of hooks designed for the purpose, 
such instruction as will conduce to their improvement, 
and render them, when of age, competent to discliarge, 
witli honor to themselves and with satisfaction to others, 
the duties pertaining to their profession. 

If a knowledge of Punctuation is admitted to be 
requisite to the setter of types, there will be the utmost 
reason for regarding it as mdispensable to a reader of 
proof-sheets. Besides the multiform duties devolving 
on or expected from him, — of correcting and improving 
the work of compositors, which is seidom, if ever, a 
feithful representation of the " copy ; " of rectifying the 
orthography of inexperienced writers, and drawing 
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the attention of others to erivars in grammar and con- 
struction, into which the most accurate will soraetimea 
fall, — the profeaaional corrector is generally required, 
in the existing state*of authorship, to devote a great 
part of his attention to the proper insertion of points, 
and thus to present to the public eye in a readable con- 
dition what would otherwise be an ill-digested mass of 
letters and words. When it is considered that he has 
not unfrequently to perform this task amid doubts and 
difficulties arising from manuscript almost iUegible, it 
wili be seen how necessary it is for correctors of the 
press to possess that kind of knowledge which is so 
easily within their reach, and which at present forms an 
essential and a peculiar feature of their calling, — an 
accurate knowledge of the theory and practice of Pimc- 
tuation. It would not be right to expect from them, 
even if they were better remunerated, perfect accuracy 
in tbeir work ; but, so long as they hold so responsible 
a situation, their ignorance of this branch of their pi-o- 
fesston should be regarded as inexcusable. 

It may be, and has been, objected to the study of this 
art, that it is not subject to any fixed or detei! ate 
principles; that scarcely two writers follow the s^me 
mode of punctuating sentences. Where one a hor or 
printer uses a comma, another woul 1 nsert a sem 
colon ; and, where one thinks a semicolon o gtt to be 
employed, another prefers a colon, if not a comma. One 
teacher embarrasses the learner witli an additional pause 
(the semicomma), by giving it " a local habitation and a 
name ; " while a diflerent one discards the colon alto- 
gether as a useless point. Some grammarians would 
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unfeelingly lop off the dasii, aa ^a excrescence on a 
printed leaf; but others, ag^n, are so partial to its 
form and use as to call in ita aid on every possible 
occasion. 

The objection has, on purpose, been strongly stat«d. 
But might not similar objections be adduced against the 
orthography, the etymology, and the syntax of the Eng- 
lish language; against, indeed, the general principles 
of English Grammar? Might it not be demonstrated, 
that grammarians and lexicographers differ in spelling, 
in pronunciation, in the eJasaificalion of the parts of 
speech, in modes of derivation and of construction, and 
in the position of relatives and adverbs ? Might not a 
plausible treatise be written against grammatical prin- 
ciples, — as plausible, but just as illogical and uncon- 
vincing, as are the common and startling objections 
ag^nst a system of Punctuation? Might it not be 
shown, that Jotnson and Lowth, Blair, Murray, and 
Crombie, have atta^ed the dicta of others, and have 
had their own attacked in turn ? Might it not be proved, 
that kings and queen=, statesmen and historians, poets 
and essayists, nay, even professed grammarians, Lave 
written false English, and violated the most generally 
acknowledged canons of syntax? But surely it would 
not he a fair conclusion to draw, from this diversity of 
opinion and from the employment of inelegant or incon- 
gruous English, thai there are no determinate principles 
in the language ; that there is no authority to which an 
appeal can be made ; that authors may send forth tlieir 
compositions into the world, without any regard what- 
ever to law or usage. Neither is it. we contend, a 
lemtimul'' conclusion, that, because some writers dis 
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agree in tlieir ejstem of pauses, and others point their 
works at random, therefore Punctuation is too trifling ta 
demand serious attention, — too unsettled lo be treated 
as a branch of science, or practised with any degree of 
uniformity as an art, 

The writer, then, of the present work eaa have no 
hesitation in asserting, that the art of Punctuation is not 
more Yaried or changeable in its character than that of 
composition ; and that its essential principles are as fixed 
and determinate as those canons in ayntax, which, though 
sometimes violated by our best authors, are universally 
acknowledged to be indisputable. Diversities in the 
application of these principles will no more prove that 
modes of punctuating sentences are altogether arbitrary, 
than diversities in styles of composition will demonstrate 
that the labors of grainmariaus to ascertain the laws ot 
language must go for nought, and that every writer 
may take whatever liberties he chooses, in opposition to 
reputable usage. As various modes of expressing a 
thought may be justifiably used, when they do not affect 
Ihe principles of grammar i though, as respects beauty, 
elegance, or force, one mode may be preferable to 
another; so also different methods of pointing a sen- 
tence may be allowable, when they do not violate the 
fundamental laws of Punctuation ; though they may be 
objectionable or otherwise, just as they are less or more 
calculated to please the eye, and bring out the sense of 

Perhaps one reason why Punctuation has been gene- 
rally undervalued or neglected is, that grammarians have 
devoted eo little of their attention to the sub,ieet. The 
books, too, professedly written to elucidate its principles, 
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are, bo far as have been observed by the writer of the 
present work, deflcieat eitlier in an explanation of 
exceptions and difficulties ; in examples and exercises ; 
or in rules and remarks, illustrative of the diversified 
functions of the notes of interrogation and exclamation, 
the marks of parenthesis, the dash, the apostrophe, the 
hypheii,.and the quotation-marks. For though these 
may he regarded as minor points, wlien compared to 
others of a more grammatical nature, yet they occur so 
frequently that no work on Punctuation which passes 
them over with only a few brief and hasty remarks can 
be considered practically and generally useful. 

Another cause of tlie neglect and misapprehension to 
which coiTect Punctuation is subject, arises probably 
from the false light in which it is regarded. Many per- 
sons seem to consider points, as being the representatives 
only of rhetorical pauses; as showing merely those 
places, in the utterance of a composition, at which time 
for breathing is required ; as indicating the definite pro- 
portions of the stops made in reading aloud. Hence not 
a few writers and authors point their manuscript exactly 
m they would recite it, in accordance with their power 
of enunciation, with the quickness or slowness of their 
perceptions, or with their particular views as to the 
influence of pauses on the minds of their hearers. Elo- 
cutionists themselves disagree m respect to the precise 
cessations of the voice which should be made in delivery. 
Granting, however, that there were no differences of 
opinion on this subject, and that all good speakers would 
make the same pauses in the readmg of any given dis- 
course, it might even then be easily shown, that the points 
in common use would not be sufficient for rhetorical 
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purposeB ; and that, if thus employed, they would tend, 
by the necessity ot perpetually repeat ng them and the 
conaeq ent mn te sepa at ons oi words a d jhia. s 
rather to perplex the judgment of the reader than to 
fac btate hia comj rehension of the wnter 3 meaning 
Let us Buppo e for nstam* that the following i as a^e 
were so pu ctu'ited as to correspond u son e mea e 
with the pecul ar no \t on ado; ted by M Va 1 nhofi 
111 Ins excellent vo k on the Art of Elocut oa pj 3 
74, and witL the real pauses demanded by an an,ard,te 
and effective delivery, it would staud thus: — 



to SiKtbly, without effort ; aa the morning ann. does ths ai;Biii 
I poet, the slatuicj, the punter, bave pcoducea images, that left 



But let the same sentence be punctuated by the rules 
of grammar, and not by those of rhetoric, and with the 
sole view of indicating the sense of the passage, it would 
appear aa follows ; — 

" Men of superior genius, n-hite they see the rest ot manklua painfully 
sliiBgllng to comprehend ohvlouB truths, glance themselTes through UiemOBl 
remote consequences, lifrB lightning through B path that cannet be traced 



By comparing the two modes of punctuation adopted in 
the passage under notice, — namely, the rhetorical or 
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close, and the grarainatieal or free, — it will be obvious, 
that, while the latter tends to elucidate the aim of die 
writer, and to some extent assist the delivery, the for- 
mer throws nothing but obscurity on his meaning ; and, 
though showing the various pauses of the voice with 
greater aecuracy, imparts no information whatever on 
matters which in delivery are aa important, — the inflec- 
tions, the intonations, the emphases, the calm, equable 
flow, or the wild torrent, of a good reader or an eloquent 



That grammatical and rhetorical punctuation are not 
one and the same, is acknowledged by the best elocu- 
tionists. Thus the writer just quoted says,* that "the 
grammatical pauses, which are addressed to the eye of 
the reader, are insufiicient for the speaker, who addresses 
himself to the understanding ' through the porches of the 
ear.' • . . We have, therefore, rhetorical pauses, which are 
independent of, though consistent with and assistant to, 
the grammatical pauses." 

It must, however, be admitted that some of the 
points — namely, the mark of admiration and of excla- 
mation, the parenthesis, and the dash — partake more 
of a rhetorical character than the common and principal 
points ; and in this light we will consider them in the 
following pages. But, on the whole, it will be found 
that the art of Punctuation is founded rather on gram- 
mar than on rhetoric ; that its chief aim is to unfold 
the meaning of sentences, with the least trouble to the 
reader ; and that it ^ds the delivery, only in so far aa 
it tends to bring out the sense of the writer to the best, 
advantage. 
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I. The following requent is sajd tohavobeen made at otarch : "A 
k^lor going to sea, his wife desires tlie prayers of the eongragation 
for his Bafety." But, by an nnhappy Iransposition of the ooroma, 
the note was thus read; "A Bidlor, going to see his wife, desires thp 
prayers of the oongrefation for his safety." 

3. A blaoli smith, passing by a hair-drosser's shop, obseiTed in the 
window an unpointad placard, which he read as follows: — 
"Whaido jontMnk! — 
And eive you hmo drini." 
The son of Vulcan, with a huge black beard on his chin and a littla 
spark in his throat, considered the opportunity too good to be lost. 
He accordingly entered; and, after the operation had been duly per- 
formed, asked, with the utmost iimgJrM, for the liquor. Bat the 
Bhaver of beards demanded payment ; -when the smith, in a stentorian 
m>ice, referred him to his own placard, which the barber very good- 
humoredly prodnced, and read thus ; — 



8. Another example of the ludior 
the value of just piiuotuation ; — 

" Bvetj ladj Id this lai 



ta be removed, and others inserted as follow tl 
1 at once appear; — 
cy lady in this lani 



Hosl9cb/GoOglc 



Sect. II. —Plan of tih! Work, and Definitions 
OF THE Terms used. 

In the preceding section, Punctuation was defined to 
be the art of dividing a written or printed discourse 
into sentences, and parts of sentences, by meiina of 
certain marks called points, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the various combinations, connections, and dependencies 
of words. Its uses also were found to consist primarily 
in developing, with as much clearness as possible, the 
sense and tiie grammatical constructions of a composi- 
tion ; and secondarily in showing, to some extent, the 
various pauses which are requisite for an aocurale 
reading or delivery. 

We now proceed to enter on the practical mode of 
attaining the information required ; and, for the sake 
of order and of clearness of conception, it is proposed 
to regard the subject as separable into branches. We 
will treat, in the first place, of the marks pertaining to 
SENTENCES, which may he divided into two kinds, — 
the common or principal points, which are chiefiy of a 
grammatical nature ; and the less common but equally 
necessary points, which, occurring as they often do in 
animated composition, and being used for the twofold 
purpose of bringing out the sense and aiding the deli- 
very, are entitled to be spoken of as both grammatical 
and rhetorical. "We will, lastly, speak of other marks, 
which either bear a more intimate relation to letters 
and SYLLABLES than to words and sentpnces, or are o( 
a varied and mixed character; and hence these may 
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be termed letter, syUabic, quotation, and miscellaneous 
points. 

Before, however, commencing the study of the laws 
which regulate the use of these marks, the leamer 
should know at least as much of grammar as will enable 
him to distinguish, with tolerable accuracy, the different 
parts of speech info which language is resolvable. Be- 
sides this, it is essential that he be in some measure 
acquainted with the various kinds of sentences, their 
usual constructions, and the mode in whicli tliey may be 
analyzed into their component parts. Taking, tliere- 
fore, for granted that he is not entirely ignorant of the 
principles of the English language, we will intrude into 
the province of the grammarian, only so far as may be 
necessary for the student to form correct notions of the 
meaning of a few terms, relating to sentences, which 
wilt frequently occur in the rules and remarks, and 
without a due knowledge of which he would be unable 
fully to comprehend the laws of Punctuation. The 
terms alluded to, then, are defined and illustrated as 
follow ; — 



I. A Skntenok ia an sssemblage of words, so arranged as to t 
a proposition^ or two or more re]».ted propositions; making, dire 
or indirectly, complete sense. 

U. A Simple Semtehck espressos only a simple proposition, 
oonsials of one nominiitive, subject, or thing apofcen of, and of a 
gle predicate, or affirmadon concerning the Bubjccti na, — 
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DEFINITIONS OF TEEMS. 

A li^oian would define a propoBition by stating it to 
BOnsiBting of a subject; of the copula, or sign of pre 
of the predicalB. But the explanation pvan will be fou 
BOiract fof grammatical purposes. 

111. A CoMTonND Sbhtkscb consists of two or m 
wntences in combination, and thereforo oontaias inora th 
naKve and finite verb, Bither expressed or understood; aj 



a. Age, though it lessens tbe enjojment of lift, Increaasa our derirs 

Tliat these sentances are compound will be seen at once byrasolviiig 
eaobintotwoalmplesentanceB: " Virtue refines the affEcOons. Vice, 
on the other bajid, debases the afTections." — "To err is human. To 
forgive is divine." — "Ago lessens the enjoyment of life. It, how- 
ever, increases our desire of living," 

IV. Members. — When a sentenoo consists of Berera! olanses, 
admitting of a union of some and a separation of others, those which 
are combined may together be called members ; as, — 

In this example there are four olauaes: the first two forming one 
mamber ; the latter two, another member. 

In many books, however, the word member is used in its primary 
and more extensive sense, as denoting any portion of a sentence, 
whether a single clause, a phrase, or a word. 

V. A CiJ-DflE is a simple sentence, or part of a sentence, united 
fo another, and contains a nominative and a finite verb, either ox- 
pressed or understood! as, — 



When the snbject of a proposition is itself a sentanoe, or conlsins u 
finite verb, as in No. 1, above, it is called a mMiBnaitm clauit; whan 
a clause begins with a relaHva pronoun, as tha last in No. 2, it la 
tflnned a relative clause ; when clauses are introdticed by correspond- 
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iug words, aa " though " and "yet" in No. S, thej are named cori'eto 
tivti when one claiiae isaiibject to another for comploteness of sense, 
03 those in No. *, they exe called d^mdem ; mid when one is siiaply 
added to another, co-ofdiwite or cOTtsfcu^vs ciauseSj as oxempLiSed la 



VI. A Phrasb oonaists of B.t least two words, haing a, form of 
Bipression, or part of n sentence, which hn^ no fioite verb, expressed 
or nnderatood; and which therefore does not of itself make any assar- 
Uon, or form oomplele sense ; as, — 



8. Bs infliUle wisdom. 1 a Dsefiil io btUbw. | 9. A u«ji of wiaiom. 

In woplis on grammar, these and similar expressions are nsually calleil 
imperfect phraie$ ; bnt the definiiion just ^Ton will preclude the 
necessity of using the epithet. An article or any unemphatio word 
and a noun, or the simple infiniOre, — aa, a imk, Ihe man, (o Iocs, — 
will, to avoid oireumlocution, be treated in the following pages not 
its a phrase, but as a word. 

A nommative phrase consists of several words, standing as ths 
aubjaet of a proposition. An adjectival, a participial, a p epos tional 
phrase a e phrases aererally beginning with an tt4iflot ve a parti 
c pie or a prepoaiti n. Those phtaaea, however, wb ch, though 
com nane ng with a preposition, are used instead of smgle adverbs 
are oommo !y spoken of as adverbial phrases i as, " /n haste, for 



Vni. PABBr(TaETicAi.WoiiDs or ExpEESsioHB are intermediate 
words, phrases, or olaoses, which, thougb required by the sense of the 
passage in which they oecnr, are not essential to the construction. Of 
these a fuller description, with illustrations, will be given under the 
rule which treats of the mode of punctuating them. 

IX, CoBRBi.ATivEa. — When two words oxpreas reciprocal rela^ 
tioQB, or oOTtaspond one to another, they are termed corrdatine aorda ; 
as."Pompey vrosnotao brave a general ns Ciesar,"— " Though tht 
man was intellectually rich, yet he was morally poor." 
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Correlaliyefl may be nouns, adjectives, or advarbs; but thoae to 
which reference will be made in this work are oiiefly of a coryuno- 
tive nature, denoting relahons of various kinds, — soraetiraes that of 
connection, dependence, or oonBequenee; and aonietlme» of compa- 
riaon, aimilitade, or equality. 

X. Appositiom. — Nonns, pronouns, or phrases, or a noun or pro- 
noun and a phrase, are said to l>e m apposition, wlien put in the aame 
case, and signifying the same tiling, or when one is used as explana- 
torj'of the other; as, " The rivar Thames." 

XI. A Series denotes a sacoesaion of threa or more words, 
phrases, or clauses, joined in construction; as, — 

1. The henult'8 life is privsle, calm, dovodonal, and oonlecopIsUie. 

a. lire of imagination, stra^fth of uilnd, Mid firmness of «>uJjBreMt*e1ftB. 

Tile first example esliibits a series of words ; the second, of phrases ; 
the third, of elansea. What are termed by eloeationists the memliora 
of a series will in this work be called particaiart. 

XII. A CoMFOuHD Word consists of two or more simple or pn- 
mitive words; as, — 

1. Flresiae. 1 S. Belf.™iMit. 

a. NeTertheleai. | 4. FaiLon-wottinaQ. 

The simple words in compounda may, in genoral, ho known from 
their being separately current in the language. For the sake of 
brevity, tliey are sometimes called singifaa or primifiiBa. 

The t«rm Deoivativb is restricbad to a componnd word, the por- 
tions of which are not each separately used in English; as, »un%, 
excifemeat,comciovsnes3,generaUKiti(m!pro^ecta», eircwHstaHCe,^i. 
/(wqpier, Sieolofft/. 

Xni. The CoHHTKUCTiON of a sentence is the mode in which its 
materials— its words, phrases, and clauses — are combined and ar- 
ranged. When two or more phrases or expressions qualify others, 
or are qtialifled by them ; when they act as uominaliTes to the same 
verb; when they gorem the same words or phrases, or are governed 
by the same verbs, participles, or prepositions, — they are said to be 
in the same construction 
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24 ANALYSIS OF COMPOSITION. 

After the pupil his acquiied a knowledge of the 
meaning of the terms just psplamed, or revived the im- 
pressions which he had pieviously received from hia 
study of ayntK,tiLal punciplei, he should state, in his 
own words, the nature and object of Punctuation, and 
then analyze the tollowing extracts, or any other 
piece of composition into Bentfiicen, and their vinous 



Atiibnh. — If WB consider merel j ths subtlety of disquisition, the 
force of imagination, the porfeot enei^y and elegance of expression, 
which characterise the great works of Atlietiian genius, ws muBt 
pronounce them iatrinBically most valuable. But what shall we say 
when we reflect that from hence hare sprung, directly or indirectly, 
all the noblast creations of the hnman intellect; that from hence were 
the vast aocompliahments and the brilliant fimoy of Cicero, the with- 
ering firo of Juvenal, the plastic imagination of Dflnta, the humor 
of Cervantes, the oomprehenaion of Bacon, the wit of Butler, the 
anpreme and universal excellence of ShakapearaV AH the triumphs 
of truth and genius over prejudice and power, in every country and 
in every age, have been the triumphs of Athens. Wlverever a few 
great minds have made a stand against violence and fraud, in tbe 
cause of hberty and reason, tliere baa been her spirit in the midst 
of them, inspiring, encouraging, consoling, — by the lonely lamp of 
Erasmus, by the restless bed of Pascal, in the tribune of Mirabeau, 
in the cell of Galileo, on the scaffold of Sidney. But who shall esU- 
mate her hitlnenoe on private happiness? Who shall say how many 
thousands have been made wiser, happier, and better by those pnr- 
niitB in which she tias tanght mankind to engage; to how many the 
studies which took their rise from her have been wealth m poverty, 
liberty in bondage, health in sickness, society in solitude? Her 
power is, indeed, manifested at the bar, in tbe senate, in the field of 
battle, in the schools of philosophy. But these are not her glory. 
Wherever literature consoles sorrow, or assuages pain; wherever it 
brings gladness to eyes which f^l with wakefulness and tears, and 
aehe for the dark house and the long sleap,— there is eihibited, in 
its noblest form, the immortal influence of Alliens. 
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Tho derrise, in tlie Arabiim laJe, did not hesitate to abandon Co 
his comrade the camels wilh their load of jewels and gold, while ha 
retained Ihs casket of that rayaterioua juice which enabled him to 
behold at one glance all the hidden riches of the anivarae. Surely 
it is no esaggaration to say, that no external advantage is to be com- 
pared with that purification of the mteilectnal eye which gives us 
to contemplate the mflnite wealth of the mental world', all the 
hoarded treasures of its pnmeval dynasties, all tha shapeless ore of 
ita yet unesplored mines. This is the gift of Athens to man. Her 
freedom and her power have, for mora than twenty centuries, been 
anmhilatsdj her people have degenerated into timid slaves ; her lan- 
guage, into a barbarous jai'gon; her templaB have been given up to 
the successive depredations of Romans, Turks, and Scotchmen: but 
her int«lleotual empire Is imperishable. And when those who have 
rivalled her greatness shall have shared bar fiite; whan civilizatioa 
and Itnowledge shall have fixed theh' abode in distant oontinantsi 
whan the sceptre shall have passed away from England; when, pei^ 
haps, travellers from distant regions shall in vain labor to decipher 
on some mouldering pedestal tha name of our proudest chief,— 
shall hear savage hymns chanted to some misshapen idol Over the 
ruined dome of our proudest temple, and shall see a single naked 
fisheriaan wash his nets in the river of the ton thousand masts,— 
her influence and bar glory will still survive, fresh in atamal youth, 
exempt ftom mutability and docay, immortal aa the intellectual 
principla from which they derived their origin, and over which they 
esBroise their control. — T. B. Macauijiy: CriHcal and MisceUaneaaa 
Essayi, vol. iii, pp. *0a, 403. 

Thk Vocation of Poetry.— It is the high and glorious vocation 
of Poesy as well to make ouj own daily life and toil mora beautiful and 
holy Co us by the divine ministarings of love, as io render us swift 
to convey the same blessing to our brother. Poesy is love's chosen 
apostle, and the very almoner of God. She is the homo of the out- 
oaaC, and the wealth of tha naady. For her the hut baeomaB a palace, 
whose halls are guarded by the gods of Phidias, and kept paaoef\il 
by the maid-mothsrs of Eaphael. She loves better tha poor wanderer 
whose bare feel know by heart the fraazing stones of the pavement, 
than the delicate maiden for whose d^nly soles Brussels and Turkey 
have been overcnrefui ; and 1 doubt not but some remembered scrap 
of childish song hath often been a truer alms than all the benevolent 
societies could give.— J. B. Loweli.: OniBei-suSons, tfc, p. 133. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GllAMMATICAL POINTS. 



In accordance with tlie plan proposed in the last acclicm, 
this chapter will be devoted to the consideration of the 
principal sentential marks, namely, — 

1. The Comma r j 

2. The Semicolon ; . i 

3. The Colon [ ; j 

4. The Pbiuod [ , j 

The Comma marks the smallest grammatical division 
of a sentence, and usually represents the shortest pause ; 
the Semicolon and the Colon sejiarate those portions 
which are less connected than those divided by commas, 
and admit each of a greater pause ; and the Period is, 
what its name denotes, a full stop, which commonly ter- 
minates a sentence. 



The namoa of the pouits hare been borrowed by grammarians 
from the tarns which rhetoricians employed to indioata IIib variona 
kinds of sentences, and the parts of which they consist. Thus tha 
Period signified a complete circuit of words; a sentence, making, 
from its commencement to its close, flill and perfect sense. The 
Colon wns the greatest member or division of a period or senlences 
and the Semicolon, the greatest division of a colon ; while the Comma 
indicated a smaller segment of tha perioa,— tha least oonstractlra 
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Sect. I. — THE COMMA. 



The Comma [ , ] marks the amaUest grammatical 
division IB written or printed language, and commonly 



ontanded for in the IntroducUoii, 
1 hare Baid, not to mark the small- 



a. Agreeablj to tke principleB 
it will be noticed that the oonnna . . , . . - 

BBt segment of a composition, bnt only the least grami»alici>.l division i 
that ia, the least portion into which a sentence can be divided, when 
regard U had to the sense, and not to the deUvery. Bnt many 
sentences do not at all admit of being divided grammatically i as, 
" The great use of booke is to reuse us t« thought ; " though, when 
considered in a rhetorical or elocutionary light, they should be sepa- 
rated inl« pacts, or groups of words, as in reading the example jnsl 
given : " The great use of books 1 b | to ronse ns [ to thought. 

6. It is usual for grammarians to say, that the eoinma represents 
the shortest pause, and liat that pause is equal to the time requu^d 
for counting one; but the remark admits of so many esoeptions as 
to be without any praotioal valae. Numerous instEmoes occur in 
which the comma is so for from indicating the shortest pause, that a 
cessation of the voice equal to the thee of counting one, duo, if not 
ffiree, is demanded both by the nature of the sentiment and l|^e oon- 
struotion of the languagei as, for instance, after the words vice 
and "undertake" in the following sentences; 



adv^tageousi isce, 



Nations, like men, fail in nothing 



which they boldly undertake, when sustained by virtuous purpose 
and firm resolution." In other instances, the comma does not ftvhihit 
any pause whatever, but merely the grammatical dirision,^a 
exprcMion, " Yes, sir; " i 






10 pause can bt - . 

c. On this subject all eijcalionisls are agreed. Mr. MaglatWin, m 
he ■' National Speaker," p. 30, says that " the comma occurs some- 
hnes where there should be no pau«e in reading or speaking; nor 
.-u the length of any required stop be mferred with much certainty 



from the c< 



c. Mandeville, ii 
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ments of Reading and Oratory," p. 32, rsmarka that " the oommo 
does not necessaril J represent a pause;" that " it auspeiids the mice, 
in unimpsssioned reading or spBakiag, sufficiently long to draw 
breath ; '■ bat that, " under the influence of emotion, ila time is inde- 
finite." And the celebrated Walker, in " Ehetorical tlrammai'," p. 38 
(Boston edition, 1814), when speaking of all the points, a^mitB that 
" these marks auffloiantly answer tlie purposes of written language, 
by Keeping tha members of sentences firom running into each other, 
uid producing ambiguity; but, when we ragard thorn as guUes to 
pionaaciadon, tbey fail us at almost every step." 



Twa Words, of the same Pari of Spaach, coimected hy the 
Cory'unationi iNU, on, bob. 

Two words belonging to the same part of speech, or 
used as such when closely connected by one of the con- 
junctions and or nor, are not separated by a comma 
from e\ch otbei 



f,. Some monks a 


.aj he saia U, 


benni 


ihar of DOT in tl 


le™ 


otld. 


6. Ihd nBMsslty 




'phjEi. 


have b™ mi. 






7. Itlsnltunilh 




tethoB 


ewhOMamffe. 


■Ing 


and alona. 




RG 


MAB 


SB. 






a. In these esan 


nples, it will 


besei 


)n that the co 


mm 


la is regarded 








words united 


by 


a conjiinctjon, 


but also after- thei 


n. Here no 


■ point 


; shonld be u 




, except whan 


thay come at the ei 


id of a claus 




sntanoe, oc fo 




such phrases 


aa, from thair const 


nioUon with 




i, require to be pi 


inctuated; as, 


" To the intelligent and virtuoia 


, old age presents a 


see 


ne of tranqoil 


enioyments." 
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TWW CONJOINED 'irOKDS. ^!t 

b. Some writarB distinguish two connected prapOBitions by the 
inaerdon of uommas, and wonld point the fifth, example thoa ; " Some 
monks may be said to be neither o/", nor in^ the worid,'^ But there 
sHoniB to be no valid reason for deviating from the rule; thongl!, 
when praposildonB are removed from, and at the same tima connected 
with, ciich other, and are dependent on one and Ihe same term (as in 
the senteiioe we are just writing, and as in the eighth example nnder 
Eule v.], a comma is required after each to bring out the sense. 

c. By referring to p. 22, DeSuitioii VI., it will be found that the 
insertion of an articlo between connected words, as in the Blxth 
example, does not at all affect the validly of the rule. — In the 
seventh example, tlie words united by the conjnnction are not of the 
Biime pait of speech, nnlcaa the phrase be treated elliptically, so as tJi 
mean "suffering and being a\oae;" but instances of this or a airailar 
kind are obviously snbjeot to the same principle as words of one sort, 

d. When the first of two connected words is quaJifled by a pre- 
ceding ac^eotive or adverb which is inappUcable to the second, or 
whBQ the latter is followed by a term not belonging to the former, a 
comma is usually required befoie the conjunclioni as, " Donations 
will be ttanit/u% received, ojid apphed to Uie benefit of the suffering 
poor." — "'Twas certain he could write, and cipher Wo." 

e. The comma, however, is not insetted between the ooiuoined 
words, when the latter is immediately preceded by a qualifying or 
governing word, ajid both refer to one and the same term ; as, " The 
world has confidence hi the jadgraeiit and irnse conduct of a truly 

/. When two phrases, the former ending and the other heghraing 
with a noun, are joined by the conjunction avd, or, or nor, they may 
be separated by a comma; as, " Integrity of umfersdmrfins, and nicefj 
of discernment, were not allotted in a less proportion to Dryden tlian 
to Pope." — " So shall sweet Ihosghit, and OioagUs sublime, my 
couBtant insph^ation be." The comma is also placed after the last 
phrase, when, as in these examples, it relates, equally with ihe fii'sl, 

g. If, however, the first phrase is preceded by one of the oorrela. 
tiveB bolh, diher, neilher, or the second by an article, or when the 
phrases are inti-oduced into tiie body of a sentence necessarily requir- 
ing the insertion of commas, they should be left unpointed ; as, "fiuffi 
hitegrity of understandmg and nicely of discernment were allotted in 
a no less proportion," &o, — " Man is the child of God and &e heir 
ofunmoTtality." — " As we do, and we must aa Protestants, consider 
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80 THE COMMA. 

Ronmnism a faJse and viciooB eyttem of TeUgioa or /om (jf Chria- 
Uanitff, whaWyer wa can lavf fliUy and morally do to stay its progress, 
wa not only liava a right, but it is our duty, to do." In the last 
exBinpla, the two Italicized phrases are not separated by a comma, 
bBCHuse the aiTantago of tlus mode of pointing in a more sunply 
construcled sentence would be oonntflrbalanced here by the dis- 
ad7nntaga3 lesultbg from all Hie phrases being set o£f alike. 

h When the second of two words, united by the oonjunoiion and 
or or, IS elliptical, or is inserted as an afler-thought or for the sake 
of emphasis, it may be pointed off by commas; ^, "A sense of 
personal propriety would often interrupt, and exdmle, an imputa- 
tion of unworthy motives to those who hold opinions opposite to our 
own'" the wnsebeuig," would interrupt,]/ it MWHidmXeawiudi, an 

m &0. ; or " would iuternipt, asd indeed exclude." The 

ftw s of the punoniaUon, which forms an esceplion in the 

111 uBually be avoided by a happier constraotion of such 

VI the conjunction or stands between two nouns, or be- 
w un and a phrase, which are synonymons, or of whioli the 

111 s (lanatory of the former, they may be separated by a 

mm m each other} as, " Tiie dwelhng of Norma was not 
U p 00 pared to the eyry of the ospray, or sea-eayk." If the 
oxp term is intarmediate or parenthetical, a comma should 

I p d after each of tlie tecmai as, " Sin, or moj-oi ecU, should 
ei th g eatast abhorrence." — Sea Rule Vni. 

S punctuators would apply the preeeding remark as a rale 
o all in to cas hi whicd one of two words, coupled by the eonjnno- 
m , planatory of the other. In nouns, we think, the comma 

is usually requked, to show that the terms, which might otherwise 
be regai'ded as significant of two ideas or ttiings, ai-e designed la 
represent only one and the same; but the pointing of adjeotlTCB and 
adverbs similarly situated would, m many cases, tend, by the breok- 
Bg-up of the connection, to confuse, instead of assisthig, the reader. 
Besides, it should be remembered that quahfying words are eeldom, 
if 6Tar, perfectly synonymous ; and that, even if they were eiaotly 
of the same signifloation, the omission of the commas could scarcely 
Sffeet the sense. For instance, this sBntence, " He who is devoutly 
or piously disposed to God is also benignant or kind to men," is as 
easny understood aa if it were punetuatfid, " He who !s devontly, 
or piously, disposed to God is also benignant, or kind, to men; " and, 
in the nnpointed form, is more agreeablo to the eye. 
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TWO CONJOIffED WORPS. 



Liberty and aloquence have been iiniteil m all ages. 

Some children learn early to siag and to dance. 

We often see rank or riches preferred to merit or taJent. 

Let UB charisb an earnest and a revocentaal love of truth. 

ThB liberal arts aollan and harmonize the temper. 

An nnjuat merchant is neither loved nor respeoted. 

Be Titally and praolJoally mtereatad in the well-being of all. 

Let nothing be dona inamcerely or hypocritically. 

Let neither hidolenca nor Tioe canker the promiae of the heart 

Within and without as are many foes to rectitude. 



iiumrlim tf coaauus bOaeini canjaiaed WBrda ai tke fcUouiiie >'«i«''M < — 

Tha youth wrote letters both to and concerning the lady. 

Sooratea was a virfaioua ajid a wiae man. 

A convenient spot, and surpriae, otTected his purpose. 

The prophet want, and addraaaod the people. - 

Ha, and he only, ia worthy of our supreme affections. 

Fiety and unanllied virtue ara venerated even by the wicked. 

Money is the bane of bliss, and aource of woe. 

Hsve both Bonndness of faith and activity of benevolence. 

Neither purity of aim nor goodness of deed was attributed to him. 

Eagard the rights of peraons and the rights of property. 

It may, and must, exist nnder the ciroumstanoes of the case. 

Would you escape, and live ; remiJn, or die ? Speak, or perish. 

The laverock, or lark, is distinguished for its singing, 

Pnrenthetioal or intermediate words are often used. 



IVillUt /plItmniT jBHtencM, and fiatctuail Ihoae mly mhich, agrceaibi to Ihe 
Bemai-hs, should Itmi ammas : — 

An ellipsis or omission of words is found in ail kinds of oomposU 
ion. (Remarks <1 and i.) 

How msny a knot of myatary and mlsunderalaiiding would be 
inWed by one word spoken in simple and confiding truth of heart! 
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BX THE COMMA. 

A diatinoljon ought to be made belwcen fame and tnio honoi'. 
(Remark e.) 

The balmy mfluenoeB of neither sea nor sky could rome or 

ReSuement of mind and clearness of Qiiuking uanally result from 
grammatioal studies. (Remark/.) 

The greatest gBnius is nover so great as when it is chastised and 
■nbdued hy the highest reason. 

In composition there is a transposed or inverted order of words, 
as well as a conventional or common arrangBm.ent. (Remark J.) 

The first end to which all wisdom or knowledge ought to be em- 
ployed is to illnstrata the wisdom and goodness of God. 

Morality and religion itself is degraded by tlte use of unmeaning 
terms. (Remark A) 

Is it sickness or sel£shness that spreads most misery throngh our 
homes? 

A quickness of observation and an ingenuousness of character are 
often found in very young children. (Rule, and Remarks c, g.) 

The Greek and Roman writers were once understood and relished 
in a remarkable degree. 

Some have neither the resolution nor the power of carrying their 
projects to a completion. (Rule, and Remarks c, g.) 

Pope examined lines and words with minuta aad punofflions 
observation. 

The nineteenth century has been and is a time of estxaordinary 
mental activity. {Remark h.) 

I would calmly and iiumbly submit myself to tlis good and blessed 
will of God. 

Let lis greet and take by tie hand those who were our yonthfol 
companions. (Remark d.) 

The human heart beats quick at the sight or liearin- of courageous 
and disinterested deeds. 

The senses or sensibility of one body may be radically more aonte 
tban tliose of another. (Remark t.) 

The most ferocious conflicts have been brighleneii by examples of 
magnanimous and patriotic virtue. 

It was the greatest act ever done either by or for human beings. 
(Rule, and Remark b.) 

Whenevei-, therefore, we divide Christjaaity mto doctrines of feith 
nnd doctrines of practiee, we must remember that the division is one 
of our own febrication. (Rule, and last portion of Remark g.) 
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TWO W0ED3 NOT CONJOINED. 

ROLE II. 

Tuto Words, of the same Pari of Speech, not connecled by a 

CoiijancUon. 

Two words, of tlie same part of speech and in 
sajBe construction, if used without a conjanctioo b^twi 
them, are separated from each other by a comma. 



1. Lend, tend your wings. 

2. The aigpilj of a man conSst 
8. Oan flattery aootlie (be dull, 
4. The discipline Bt snaering □<: 



a. Tha adverbs more and matt, the formBr of which occurs in the 
seventh example, are considered here as nnited with the ai^'eotivea 
or the adverts which they qnalify. Thus, "more beautifnl" is 
eqiiivalent to the single bat antiquated word ieoHii/Bfler. 

6. Besides the comnm inserted between two nouns, or between 
two words eqnivaleQt to nouns, the aame point is put after the last, 
when it does not end a sentanoe or a clause i as, " Thought, thonghl, 
is the fundamental disanotion of mind." — " Reason, viriae, answer 
one great (dm." — " The earth is filled with the hibors, the morki, of 
the dead." In these and similar matanees, the comma is required to 
show that l>oth nouns are equally related to what followa. 

c. But the comma should be omitted after the second of tlie 
nouns, if it alone is connected in sense with the last porlion of the 
Ciai^e; as, "-'i^e miseries of war hear the iropreaa of cruelty, of 
kardaesi of heart" 

d. Strict Bocuraoy aeema to require the insertion of a comma after 
the last of tlie governing and qualifying words in the examples under 
the rales namely, after "lend," "cold," "invigorates," "wonder- 
t\»lly," " around." But this mode of punctuating is opposed to the 
most reputable usage, and is seldom needed to bnng out the sense ; 
not to mention the nncouth appearance which modifying or gonemiag 
words liava when standing alone, or in disruption from the contest; 
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aa, " All great works of ganina come from deep, lon^y, thought." 
Contrast Ihe BSntence, thus pointed, with. " All great works of geniua 
coma from deep, haely thought," and flie Bupeiiority of Iho latter 

(. Whan, however, the aijjeotlves or adverha ars usod to qualify 
a word that precedes them, a comma should be placed after tJie 
second, if the clause ia onflnished ; as, " The world that is outward, 
maierial, ia the shadow of that which ia spiritual." A comma should 
alao be placed after the aecoud of two governing words, when they 
precede, not a alugle word, hut a phraae or clauae ; aa, " To deny 
ourselvaa is to deny, to renounce, whatever interferes with oar con- 
victions of right." 

/. Tha comma should be oniitt«d between two adjectives, when 
the first quali flea the aecoud adjective and a noun; aa, " Tha emperor 
possessed a beautiful white horse ; " that la, the emperor liad a white 
horas that was beautiful. Were a comma placed between tha adjec- 
tives, the aenae would be that he posaeaaed a horse that was beautiful 
and white. 

g. When two adjectives that are not aynonymous precede a noun, 
and convey ouly one idea, they ate treated aa a compound epithet, 
and united by a hyphen ; as, " Tha maideus danced amid the ftttoi- 
towi^ng ahades-*^ 

h, 11 two nouna are used as a compound, whether so written 
or not, or if the former partakaa of the nalurc of an adjectiva, they 
are not separated by a comma; as, " Waiter Scott ranks high as a 
fictkatfuriler." — '' Ward Room, Franklin Schoolhouse, Washmglon 
Street." Words similar to those mentioned in this and the preceding 
remark will be explained under the " Hyphen." 

i. When a word iterated is tha resumption of a sentiment broken 
off, a daah is used before the repetition, instead of a comma; as, 
" But I fear — I fear Richard hardly thought the terms proposed were 
worthy of hia acceptance." The punctuation of broken sentences 
will be more fully trealad of under the " Dash." 

J. A comma may be put after two adverbs, or after an adverb 
repeated, aa well as between them, when they qualify a clause ; as, 
" Verily, veHls, I aay unto you." But when one adverb is followed 
ly another, the former qualifying the latter, no comma is admiaai- 
ble; as, " The part was reinarlciAlj v>eB performed." 

k. Thelast of two verbs, participles, or prepositions, if uaedwlth- 
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TIVO 1 



i NOT CONJOINED. 3^ 



I. It not unlVeiiueiitly happens, Hint two prepoaitiona or conjuno- 
tiona come togetlier, without requiring any sepuration by a marked 
pause i aa, "Ho milka up toamrdaOi^ hill." — "The pupil of a doeils 
disposition not only loves, bat also venerates, his preceptor." In 
respect, however, to the former example, it may be observed that 
the first preposition is not in oonstrncdon with the setKmd, bnt forms 
part of the verb " walk," whieh is compound, and would in somo 
languages be expressed by a single word; and, as to the latter, tiiat 
the,'OnjnnctioQs"but"and"also"areso closely oonneuted in sense 
as to be inseparable in construction. 



Notiiing is so intelligible as sinoers, disinterested love. 

Sound, sound the tambourine 1 Strike, alrika the mandaline 1 

Men live itbroad in regions whioh are milder, more temperate. 

Socrates and Plato ware philosophers, sagas. 

The outward, material world is tha shadow of the spiritual. 

Genius is not a quality of idle, lazy men. 

Rash, fruitless war is only splendid murder. 

Fairly, rightly regarded, reli^on is the great seatimant of lite 

Storma purge the air without, within the breast. 



cmmiu (pp. 8S, 84| v,m ai^ty U (t6 /oUdbikj .mtmcw . - 
It is a matter of the finest, the most deliberate caloulatioi 
The only test of goodness, virtue, is moral strength. 
Virtue, religion, is tiie one thing needful. 
Woe, woe, to the rider that tramples them down I 
A steady, durable good cannot be derived from an extern 
Work that is easy, pleasant, does not make robust minds 
Remove, espel the blnsteriag, blundering blockhead I 
The history of the humblest human life is a tale of man^ 
How delightful to gaze at the dark-blue sky I 
Behold that crowd of keen, amdons-loofcing men. 
Some village Hampden here may rest. 
Mirthfully, wildly, the bright waves flsish along. 
A benevolent man is very much esteemed, respected. 
Fallon, fallen, is the mighty BabylonI 
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TOE COMMA.. 






The jonng shepherd promised to buy me a pretty brown ribbon. 
(Remark f.) 

The man of tme refinement will not object to enter into the honest 
liBBrifdt enjoyments of common life. (Rule, and Remarli d.) 

The rosy-orowneil Lovea, with their rnHny-twinliling feet, fliak 
with antic Sporte and blue-eyed Pleasures, (Remarii p.) 

A good that is steady durablo cannot be derivad from an asternal 
eause. (Rule, and Remarls e.) 

The mtelleot and the oonsoieiico are intimately indisaOlnhly bonnd 
bother. (Eule, and Remark rf.) 

Employment Bctiiity is one of tbe fundamental laws of homan 
happinees. (Rule, and Remark hJ) 

Not a few of the wisest grandest spirits have toiled at the work 
bench and the plough. (Rule, and Eamarka d. A.) 

A hardy honest peasantry oto the glory of an agrioultum] 
counlry. (Rule, and Remark d.) 

Weeping sighing the mother hid the children in her gory vest. 
(Rule, and Remark fi.) 

The human mind spreads its thoui"hta abroad into the immea- 

Does not every man feel, that nothing nothing could induce him 
to coosent to become a slave? (Rule, and Remark *.) 

All all conjure us ta act wisely taithfully in the relation whicn we 
sustain. (Rule, and Remarlss b, j.) 

We should have a deeper a more vivid con Action of the importance 
the saorediiesa of our work. (Rule, and Remarks o, b.) 

Of intellectual gifts, the rarest the most glorious is great inven- 
Hve genius. (Rule, and Remarks a, e, /.) 

Who will deny that imagination refines elevates the other mental 
powers? (Rule, and iittit sentence in Remark e.) 

The most abandoned men have sometimes profeaEcd courage con- 
tempt of mere bodily suffering. (Rule, and Remarks e,/) 

A desolate lonely feeling springs op of h,ivinK exchanged their 
home for a distarit foreign country. (Rtde, and Remarks d, I) 

All things must work tflgether for certain good, so long as we 
continue In free unconditional seif-aurrender to the service of God. 
iRnle, and Remarks d, i.) 
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8EEIE3 OF WORDS. 37 

RULE m. 

Series of Wards of the same Part of Speech. 

In a series of worda, all of the same part of speech, 
I cosinia is inserted between ea^h particular. 



a. Alfred the area 


.t was a bra™, pious, s 


sluappjtathem 






ras taeauUfully, eleguil 


6.Il«8pMtoftl. 


B AhoigMj ifi Hitoin, i 



a. Soins punctuators omit the oomma batween Bie last two pai^ 
tionlars, wheu united by eitlier of tlie ooi^'unctiona and, or, nor. But 
the propriety of using the comma will perhaps be obvious to any oub 
who examines the natmfl of suoh sentences! for the last two words 
of a series are not more closely connected in sense and oonstmetion 
with eaoh otlier than with the preceding words i as, " Infancy, child- 
hood, youth, manlwod, atniage are different stages in human life." 

J. When, however, three words of the same part of speech are 
in juxtaposition, the last being preceded by aitd or or, but do not 
form a series, the comma is omitted before the conjunction j as, " By 
the wise arrangement of nature, infamis and chSdltood last long." 
Here flie noun "nature" is governed by the preposition "ol and 
the two followmg nouns, " infancy and childhood," are of tliemsalves 
the compound nominative to IJie succeedmg verb. The punctuation 
therefore, dilftra ftom that of a sentence in which three words are 
used in a series, or in the same construction ; as, " Childhoi d youth, 
aud maturity last longer or shorter in diiferent individual' 

c. In a series of three nouns preceded by an adjeclive qnalifymg 
only the first, the comma should be omitted before the ttnj motion 
aa, " The characteristics of Mr. Mason's mind were real greatness 
strength and sagacity." 

d, A comma should be put ader the last nonn in a series, if it is 
notjoiiied to the others by a con,iunoljon, and does not end a sentence 
or clause; aa, " ReputaUon, virtue, luy?imess, depend greatly on the 
choice of companions." — " The good man is alive to all the sym- 
pathies, the sanetiUes, Ihe loves, of social existence." When, how- 
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noan,beoauee the conjnnotion shows that all the partiouJars hava, 
either Bapaiately or togethar, a rekaon to what followa in the 
sentenoe; as, " Repntation, virtue, <md hnppinEn depend greatly on 
the choice of oompanions." — " Tiie good man is alive to all the 
sympathies, the sanotiHas, and tfie hmes of social existence." 

e. Whan the last particnlar ia one of several qualifying words, It 
must not be separated b/a point ftom that portion of the aantence 
on which it acts ; as, " Too much of onr love is an instinctive, 
ungovemed, narrow, eeWs* fealmg."— See p. 33, Remark d. 

f. But a comma should be put after the last a^eoijve or adverb, 
not preceded by a coryunction, when it is eepafatad hy the other 
particuiars of the series or by a verb from tlie word qnalifiad, and 
does not finish the clause or aenteaoe; aa, "There is something 
re^, substantial, imiBoria^, in Christian virtue." — "Esalted, tender, 
ien^eni, is the love that woman inspires." 

g. Whan the last govembg word in a series is preceded by a oon 
junctjon, a comma is unnecessary after it; but, if written withmit 
a conjunction, the comma should be inserted; as, " God's design is 
to recover, esalt, and Hess the guiltiest of our race." — "Endeavor to 
elevate, refine, pwri/j, the public amusements." When, iiowever, 
the term governed is only a monosyllabic word, the comma may in 
snch cases be omitted; as, " Teach, urge, tlireaten, tecWwe him." 

h. When three or more words of the same part of speech, and in 
the same conatructiou, are severally coniLeclad by means of onrf, or, 
or iBW, the comma may be omitted after each of the pacticulnrs ; as, 
' Let us tVeeiy drink in the snul of lore and beauty and wisdom from 
all nature and art and history." Some writers separate all such 
serial words by a comma; but a mode of punctuation bo stift' as this 
seldom Mds in deveiopmg the sense, and, in sentences requiring other 
commas, is undoubtfidly offensive to the eye, if it does not obsonra 
tiie meaning itself. A correct reader will, however, as a matter of 
course, pause more or less after each parycular, in accordance with 
the nature of the sentiment. 

i. But, when a series of noims is resolvable into two or more 
phrases, each having tivo coupled words, a comma should be used 
between the phrases ; as, " A CiuTstian spirit may be manifested to 
Greek or Jew, mala or female, friend or foe." 

J. When, in two or more pairs, only tlia last pair depends on a 
concluding term, the comma should be omitted after it; as, "The 
true Christian is a man of principle, of truth and integrity, of kind- 
ness and modesty, of reverence imd demlion to the Supreme Glory." 
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SERIES or IVOEDS, 






Learn palienoe, calmness, aalf-commanfl, aisintei'estoiluBSB, foye 
The mind is that whioli knows, feela, and thinks. 
Honor, affluence, and pleasure seduoe the heart 
Millon's poetry is always healUiful, bright, and rigorons. 
The child can Cfeep, skip, walk, or ran. 

Let great prmci):Je9 be wrongliC into the mind, the heart, the life. 
The work was neither deitsroualy, qniokly, nor well done. 
The lore that woman inspires ia exalted, tender, and benefloent. 



Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian ace high authorities In rhetoric. 

The laadenoy of poetry is to refine, pnrify, expand, aad elevate- 

God is the soorca, object, model, of perfect love. 

The air, the eartl!, the water, teem with delighted exbtenoo. 

His reign is that of a great, godlike, disinterested being. 

Wise, eloquent, cautious, hitrepid. was Ulysaas. 

The arts prolong, comfort, and cheer human life. 

Charity beareth, belleveth, hopetti, all things. 

The man professed neither to eat nor drink nor sleep; 

The poor and rich, and weak and strong, have all one Father. 

In Paradise, Adam and Eve reigned supreme. There was, in 
Eve's every gesture, dignity and love. 

According to the Thompsonian philosophy, heat and oold are 
antagonist identities. 

In two branches of science, chemistiy and natural history, niedi- 
cal men liave been the most successful laborers. 

It is wall oaloalated to render the timber impenetrable to the 
agenis of decomposition, — air and moisture. 

Dr. Twitohell's wonderful faculty often rendered the nninlelligible 
plain and clear. 

In reference to time, hours and days Fire of great importanOOi In 
respect to eternity, years and ages are nothing. 
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Let holiness gooJnaaa virtue be to you the paarl of grant prioe. 
<Enle, and first portion of Eemark d.) 

The rooovery of our little darling dancing sin^ng Mary is worth 
all the gold that ever was mined, (liule, und Remark e.) 

The hardsliips of a good life prore refine and exalt tha humau 
character. (Rule, and first portion of Remark g.) 

No one can find peace bat in tha growth of an enlightened flcra 
disinterested holy mind. [Rule, and Remark e.) 

man a poor sordid selilsh wretched being. (Rule, and Remarks d. e.) 

A great soul is known by its enlarged strong and tender sympa- 
tbies. (Rule, Remark e, tuid last of d.) 

All tliat oharnis the eye or the ear or tha imagination or the heart 
ia the gift of God. (Remark ft.) 

The Indian nut alone Is clothing, meat and trencher drink and 
can. (Remark t.) 

All hsTe some oonoeplions of truth kindness honesty aelf-dsnial 
and disiuterestedness. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

In a city tliere Is much to inflame imbitter degrade the minds 
of the poor. (Rule, and second portion of jr.) 

Let as every day become more pure kind gentle patiant spiritnal 
and devout. | Rule, and Remark a.) 

Meekly truthiiillydisinlareatedly the dying man had trod tha path 
of hf^ (Rule, and Remark /.) 

In heaven live tha friends bane&ctora deliverers ornaments of their 
nica. (Rule, and flrst of Remark d) 

Troe courage is the exercise result and expression of the highest 
attribntfls of onr nature. (Rule, and last of Remark d.j 

Some haTe unreasonably denied the strength and fervor and en- 
darlngness of human love. (Remark h.) 

Tha Habraw is closely allied to the Arabic the Phomician the old 
Persian the Syriao and the ChaJdee. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

You are a parent or a oliild a brother or a slBt«r a husband or a 
wife a Mend or an assooiata of some kindred soul. (Remark J.) 

Our present knowledge thoughts faalln^ characters are the 
results of former impre^ons passions and pursuits. (Rule, and 
Remarks d, n.) 
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WOEDS i^f APPOSITION, 41 

RULE IV. 
A'ouns or I'hrases in A^osition. 

g I. Two nouns or personal pronouns, or a noun and 
pronoun, one in apposition with the other, should not 
be separated by a comma, if they may he regarded as 

§ n. But a noun or pronoun and a phrase, or two or 
more phrases, when put in apposition, are separated by 
a comma from each other, and, if the sentence or clause 
is unfinished, from what follows. 



1. Homer, tlie greatest poet of antiquity, is aaid to haie been blind, 
a. We, the people of tbe United States, are loveri of republlcmism. 
8. The twin sletere, Hetj and Poelrj, nro ivont to dweU MgeUier. 

a. The term noun hera is so used as to apply eitlier to a eiiigle 
word of tliia ciiaraoter, or to nn imemphutio word and a noun. Thus, 
toth words, " the poet," in the first example, are, to avoid cirouro- 
loontion, spoken of »s a noun, and not as a phrase. 

b. When two or mors words can be treated as one compound 
name or as a single phrase, they do not admit a comma between 
them; aa, "Alexander of Macedon; Sir William Jones; our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the Lord God Almighty." But if namaa, lifles, or 
charHcferistics are ao appUed as lo vary tha thought, or produce 
B separata hnpression on the mind, they ahonld be set apart by a 
comma; as, "Worship thy Creator, God; and obey his Son, tha 
Master, King, and Sayionr of men." 

c. Tlie word broSteri, whan put in apposition with a proper name 
in a firm, is left unpointed; as, "Smith Brothers and Co." But 
whan nsad, either in the singular or plural number, to coaTCy tha 
notion of another person, it is not in apposition, and must therofora 
be distinguished by the comma; as, " Smith, Brother, and Co." 
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42 THE COMMA. 

d. Proper names, wlien inverted, are separateil by a comma; as, 
"Jimies, ThomnBi WiiUnmaoit, Jo]m;" meamng Thomas James and 
J<fiin WiUiunieoQ. 

e. After tlie word pi-ice, when immediately preceding the Talnfl 
of any commodity, the comma may ba omittodj as, "Frioe f 6," or 
" Pnoe flttv cents." 

/ A comma is pnt between two iioims or pronouns if used syno- 
ymously or if the latter expresses an illuslratiTa or an additional 
thougl t as, " Force of voice is strength, enersy; vivacity is life, 
a isf atuH — " A son, JuAn, was born after his father's death." 

g When a proper name is put after a phrase in apposition, the 
comma m be omitted; as, " The great orator Cicero was famed for 
many excellences." Unless where the noon is introduoed by way 
of Exp mtion or parenthesis; and, in such a case, it is preceded by 
a I, m a, a id, in aji unimished clause, followed by the same point ; 
as rhe w sett of the Jewish kings, Solatium, became a fool." 

h. When the Qrst of two nouns of the possessive case has the sign 
of possession, a comma should intervene between them ; as, " The 
woik will be found at ^jtjtfcton'j, the bookseller." Bat, if the posses- 
sive sign is omitted aftar the first noun, and put after the second, 
the comma may he dispensed with ; as, " It will be seen at Pttimm 
the pubUsher'a." Should, howayer, this mode of wriang be so eon- 
Btruoted as lo liave, for the unmarked possessive, several names 
constituting a. firm, a comma should bs inserted before the noun 
ending with the (and apostrophe; as, "The young jnan is a olerk 
at LitHe, Brown, and QnnfiaKj, the publishers';" the awkwardness of 
the pinctuation hers arising from the clumsiness of the exjireBEion. 

i. If a term, preceding a noun or a pronoun, is used absolntBly, 
a comma is insertad only between them; aa, "A trifiing scholar, 
la heeds not the lessons of instruotjon." 

j. When a pronoun of the second person immediately precedes a 
noun, a rslaUve pronoun, or a word or phrase used for a noun, the 
comma is unnecessary between them ; sa, " Thou river, roll ; ye who 
are aged, come j all ye high Powers." But if the pronoun, as the 
nominative to a verb, or as the antecedent of a relaMve, is separatfld 
from them, or if it is put in the objective case, a comma should be 
put before and after the intervening term ; as, " Tios, Father, mtrkeit 
the tears I shed." " What art &ait, execrable shape, &at datest 
advance?" "On ^e, beloved, I wait." 

k. When the latter of two nouns or phRHflS is predicatad of the 
former, the comma is not required between (Jiem ; as, " Plutarch calls 
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WORDS IN APPOSITION. M 

lying thevice ofilaoei." — "The Bomaiis thought Angustui Cfflsar a 
jorf.i'_"I consider Dr. Johnson a» on escteiieni moraiiBt." So also 
if the subject spoken of be a pronoun; as, " The people elected him 
president of the United States," 



Friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near. 
Mahomet was a native of Mecca, a city in Arabia. 
The emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent work on moraJs. 
•The term "reason" has been vsriously defined. 
Diogenes, the Greek pliilosopher, lired in a tub. 
Bowditch the astronomer translated the " M6csnique Celeste." 
Newton, the great mathematician, was very modosL 
The butterfly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun. 
Hope, tire balm of Ufa, soothes us under every misfortnue. 
Spenser the poet lived in the reign of Queen Elizabelli, 
Art thou that traitor angel who first broke peace in heaven? 
I Paul, the prisoner of Jasus Christ for you Gentiles. 
I, liy faUier-in-law Jethro, am coine unto thea. 

Sa) w4)r, accar&ltl to i*s B^mia-ja (pp. 41, AS), tommoj ars inaerierf or mtaUlta 
iv, Ihe fatteaifg aeMsHcsi . — 

The emperor Augustus was a patron of tlie fine arts. 

The fl-igale "Jamestown " oonTCyed com to llie sufl'eriog Irish. 

God is a lather-God, a God of pal«mal love. 

To thee we bow. Friend, Father, King of kingsl 

"Adjunct" is derived fi-ommjiuiwton, addition, something added. 

Ease, rest, owes its delioiousness to toll. 

William was slain; leaving one child, Alice. 

The eloquent preacher Massillon was a Frenchman. 

The anthor of " Paradise Lost," Milton, was a noble-minded mail 

At Thomson the batter's store. At Thomson's, the hatter. 

A brave boy, he could not injure others. 

Thoo whose love can ne'er forget its offspring, manl 

Ye powers and sph-its of this nethermost abyss. 

Thou, Lord, art the life and light of all this rt-ondroua world. 

All agree in designating Howard a philanthropist. 
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Insert commas wktre. ican-diag la paga 41-18, tSsy are r£^irld:— 
In Greek, the word " poat " denotas a maker a creator. (EdIb, 
i I. ; and Remarks a, f.) 

The apostle John waa peculiarly beloved by his dirine Master 
Jeans Christ the Saviour of the world. (Enle, and Ecraark b.) 

The capital of Tnrkej Constantinople is finely situated on the 
European Bide of the Bosphorus. (Last of Remark p.) 

General Wwihington the first president of the United Stales was a 
true patriot a genuine lover of his country. (Eule, and Benmrfc J.) 
Moroua Aurelius Antonhius says, " Often return to your true 
mother philosophy." (Eamark i, first portion; andEemark/) 

Much stress was laid Epon pronuiioiation delivery by the most 
eloquent of aU oritoTB Demosthenes. (Eamark / and last of g.) 

London the capita] of Great Britahi contains nearly three milUons 
of inhabitaata. (Bule, J a.) 

A great and gloomy man the king sat upon the airone of his 
ancestors. (Eemark i.) 

I recommend the reading of good books as a source of iraprovs- 
ment and delight (Eemark k.) 

The first expediaon of Columbus was fitted out by John of Anjou 
Dnke of Calabria. (Eule, 4 it; and Remark i.) 

Thou who hast at thy command the hearts of all men in thy 
handl (Firatof Eemarlij.) 

1 Artanerxes tlie king decree tliat vrhataoerer Ezra the priest the 
scribe of the law shall require, &o. (Rule, and Eemark 4.) 

Ton blocks t you stones 1 you worse tlian senseless things! 
you baid hearts 1 you cruel men of Rome 1 (First of Remark/.) 

And, when the angel Death stands by, be thou my God my helper 
nigh. (Eule, Remark b, and last of j.) 

When, as returns this solemn day, man comes to meet bis Maker 
God, (Lastof Remarks.) 

The world-fiimed dramatist fihakspeare lived in the reign of the 
greatest of English queens Ehzabeth. (Remnrk ji.) 

Adonijah tlie son of H^gith came to Batbsheba the mother of 
Si.lomon. (Eule, ^ 11.) 

In the firm of Graham Brother and Co. there are tJiree persons m 
partnarahip, — James Graham, his younger brother, and John Jones; 
but I do not know how many Ihei'c are in the firm of Kennedv 
Brothers, — whether there be two or more. (Bemiirk «.) 
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WORDS OK PHRASES IN CONTItAST. 45 

RULE V. 
Hiards or P/irmes in Contrast. 

Words or pliraaea contrasted with each otiier, ot 
having a mutual relation to othere that follow them, in 
Lilt same clause, ai'e separated by c 



J. Mioy persons gnWy th 
1- Prudence, aa wall as cot 
i. Slrong proofs, not a icn 



a. Not a few authors would write tha flixlh example without a 
eomma after tha ai^eotive " intelligible." But tliougli it is weL to 
RToid the use of the point after a qoiilifyhig or a govemmp worJ when 
its omisBion oould effect no lunbignity, as in the phrase " deep, hadt) 
thoi^ht," and others referred to in p. 33, Eemark d,- yet where, aa 
in the inatsnoe under the proaent rule, the words or phrases, which 
have a oommon hearing on one and the Biune expression, are apart, 
and the first is properly set off by a comma, the insertion of a ooi^ 
roBponding comma ailer the second seems requisite for an easy 
obtaining of the sense. Aiid this, indeed, is the nsaga of the best, 
though perhaps not of Hie most iiumeroos, punctuators. 

i. The seventli and eighth examples are introduced here, not as 
models of composition, but to show that the harshness of then- con- 
Btmetion demands a oorrespouding rigor in the mode of pnnctuation. 
This, however, the student may sometimes BTOid In his oum oompo. 
siOoti, by giving to his style greater freedom and elegance. For 
instance, the serentli example might be thus constructed and pointed : 
" Avoid so pemicioas a fashion, or rather prevent Its introduction." 

e. When two contrasted or related words, united by either of the 
conjnncOons 6irf, though, t/ei, ni mefl at, qualify a following noun or 
phrsfie, or refer to the same preposition, the comma may be omitted; 
■IS," C«sar delivered liis orations m desant hut poaierftil laugna^." 
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46 TDE COMMA. 

"He waa a ffreat ttiough o» errmg man." — " Heroiilas bad (ie 
tinagth as well as lie cowase of the lion." 

d. But if tlie adverb not, aiUier with or wilioiit a oo j tj 
comes betweeii two bucIi words, a comma should be used ft aoh 
in aooordance wiUi the Eule, to indicate their common dp d 
on the last portion of tliB sentence i as, "The strong ad It 
emotions are tho natural pi-odnce of an eai'ls, if not ol vag 

state of eocioty." 

«. If the above-mentioned eonjunctionB unite not two morda, but 
B word and a phrase, or two phrHsea, the commas should be inserted ; . 
as, "Intemperance not only wastes llie eaniings, but Ois heal& and 
mitids, of men." 

/. Two words or phrases conneotad by bat or yet, or if either of 
these conjunctions bo understood, are separated bj a comma, when 
the flrst term is preceded by vol or Uumgh ; as, " Not beaalifitl, but 
graceful." — "Though iioci, yet comely i and though rosi, benign." 

g, Conunas should not be used between words contrasted in pairs, 
and lia.ving prepositions or ooi^unctions between thera; aa, "Let 
eleyalion td/iout tm^dness, purity wilhoiU primnaas, pathos us'ttmrf 
whining, cliaractorize our style." — "Nothing is more wise or mora 
admirable in action than to be resolute and yet calm, earnest and yft 
self-possessed, decided and yet modest." 

h. When a negative word or phrase is put before an ftfflmmtive 
one, aad does not coromanca the sentence, the phrases are separated 
by a comma, not only IVom eaob other, but from that portion of the 
sentence with which they are eonneoted; as, "The greatest evils 
arise to human eociefy, nut Jhm mid beasts, but from untamed pas- 

' If however, fJia word expressing negation is not put in imme- 
diate nn lion with one of the phrases, but in that portion of the 
Be te n which they depend; or if a finite verb, active or neutar, 

imro di t ly precedes the negative, the comma should be omitted 
bef re th ftrstphrasa; as, " The greatest evils do noi arise to human 
go ty ft m wild beasts, but from untamed passions." — " The 
gr te t vils to human society arUeiuii tVora wild beasts, but from 
nntam d pa aions." — " It U not from wild beasts, but from untamed 
pass US that the greatest evils arise to human society." 

J In ne instances, where the insertion of a comma between 
ontraat d phrases, used as a compound intermediate expression, 
W aid t 1 to obscure the connection subsisting between the parts 
of a senlenca, the point between the phrases may ba omitted: as. 
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WOKllB OR I'HRASES IN CONTltAST. 47 

' The wisa aud good of every name are, vatk diversity of gifU but 
the mae ^Arit, striving, each in hia own way, to carry Eooiety for- 
ward into a healthier condition than the present." By inserting a 
comma after " gifts," — a mode of pointmg which is correct in itself, 
— the relation between the verb " are " and the participle " striving " 
would be in some measure concealed from the eye. 

k. The principle of omission exemplifled in the preceding remark 
may be occasionally applied to senleuoes of a different oonstruetioo, 
wliere worda or expressions, admitting a comma without its behig 
sasential ta tlie sense, are united to others fi™n which the commas 
cannot at all be exoluded. If this principle Is judloionsly applied, 
the relations and dependencies of the several parts of a scutence will 
be often exhibited to much advantage. 



Vhy, acctrdmg la tlic ffa S«''. 'iioidi certain totn-ds md pknues in tin J 

Truth is not a stagnant pool, but a fonntaiu. 
Measure your life by acts of goodness, not by years. 
Intrinsic worth, and not riches, ought to procure esteem. 
Speak for, not against, the principles of love and peace. 
You were paid to fight agidnat, and not to rail at, Alexander. 
Washington was the head of the nation, and not of a party. 
Though deep, yet cleat; though gentle, yet not dull. 
Rhetoric is the science, and oratory the art, of speaking well 
There are few voices in the world, bnt many echoes. 



of cOfflWOJ ™ ate filloii^mg sortejicos : — 
Philosophy makes us wiser, Christianity makes us bettor, meo. 
MUton burned with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur. 
He was not only the taaeher but the model of hia pupils. 
Socrates was directed by a good, if not a divine, genius. 
Learning is the ally, not the adversary, of genius. 
The man suffered not only in his estate, but hi his repntatioii. 
It Is the duty of a child, not to direct, but to obey, his parents. 
Relipon dwells not in the tongue, but in the heart. 
To die for truth is not to die for one's cwuutry, but for the world. 
We ought not to betray, but to defend, our country. 
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THE COMMA. 



plt^ laid daab in tJiB prBcsdaig fiuie and JtenuirkB {pp. i^-47}: — 

It is HDt the business of virtna to axtirpalo the affections but to 
regulate tham. (Rule, and Bemork !.) 

We live in deeds not years j in Uionghts not breaths j m faeUngs 
not in figiirea on a diaL (Eula.) 

Novel-reading is gBnerally oalonlatad to woalsen if not to debase 
the moral powers. (Rule, and Romark d.) 

FuniahmentB often shock instead of harmoniaing with the com- 
mon feeling and sense of justics. (Rule.) 

Most of Homer's defects may reasonably be imputed not to liis 
genius but to the manners of the age in wliicii he liTOd. (Rem. ft.) 

He who is insensible to praise ia either raised fer above or smik 
much below tlie ordinary standard of human nature.. (Rule.) 

Knowledge is conducive if not essential to all the ends of virtue 
(Rule, and Remark d.) 

Zaal witliont knowledge, prudence without oourage, and peace- 
fulness without principle, are dangerous qualities. (Kemaik g.) 

Christians bave oast away the spirit in settling the precise dignity 
of their Master. (Rule.) 

The PyTchonists not only doubted of every thing they saw and 
heard but of their own existence. (Rule, and Remark i.) 

A lolty rectitude marked every small as well as ovety great 
aclJou of Washington's life. (Remark c.) 

The treasures of wisdom are not to bo seized with a violent hana 
but to be earned by persevering labor. (Rule, and Remark >'.) 

The htecature of a nation is one of its highest and oertahily one 
of its most refined elements of greatness and order. (Rule.) 

These who flatter Hie prejudices of others are the enemies not the 
friends ol the improvement and happiness of mankind. (Remark d.) 

God's love to us is not a technical dt^ma but a living and practi- 
cal truth. (Rule.) 

Christianity may harmonize with but it needs not the sanction of 
philosophy. (Rule, and Remark S,j 

A man's self-reproach may be leas for what one has than (br what 
ho has not done. (Rule.) 

Whenever words are contrasted with contradistinguished from 
or opposed to other words, they are always emphaticai. (Rule, and 
Remark &) 
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MoHybs of tlio most Binoere thoogli fanciful derotion induced the 
old moQ W renew the half-defaced inscriptionfl on the tomba of his 
ancestors. (Bemark c.) 

BcneTolenoe is not merely a, feeling but a principle ; not a dream 
of captuta fbr the fojiey to indulge i<^ but a business for the hand la 
execute, (Rule, and Remark /.) 

The missioiiarj went forth, not only with the wisdom of the asr- 
pent but with the simplloity of the dove, to do battle agninst every 
form of error and vioe. (Remark j.) 

Society proceeds from barbarity to refinement, from ignorance to 
knowledgo, from wealth to corruption, and from corrnption Ot ruin. 
IRemark g.) 

BTOry ona can distinguish an an^yli-om a placid a cheerful from 
a melancholy a thoughtful from a thonglitless and a dull from a pene- 
trating conntflnanoe. (Remarks j, a, and Rule.) 

Though unavoidable oalamitiaa make a part yet tJiey make not 
the chief part of the vosationa and sorrows that distress human life. 
(Rule, and Remark /.) 

The great object of education Is not to store the mind with 
knowledge but to give aotiTity and vigor to its powera. (Bemark t, 
and Rnla.) 

We are so made as to be capabia not only of percaivuig but also 
of being pleased with or pained by tlie viirioua objects by which wa 
are surrounded. (Rule, and Romarks ft, S.) 

From the hour at which printing was invented, Iha br^n and not 
tha arm, the thinker and not the soldier, booka and not kings, were 
to rule the world. (Remark g.) 

A rhetorical sometimea a grammatical pause ahoald ba used after 
vrords in apposition with or in opposition to each other. (Rule, and 
Remarks a, 6.) 

Poetry is a voice that issues IVom and finda its echoes in the deep 
popular heart, where lies the source of all E^lh and of all enthusinsra 
for good. (Rule, and Semark 6.) 

ThDngli Kia.vB jol Itiflii^i jenlons jet untrue; 

And, evan in penanM, planning Bins anew. (Rulo. and Remark /.) 

By tha aide of man should stand woman, —not Amazonian but 

angeUc! gentle yet godlike in works of knowledge and duty; meek 

yet mighty in all the miracles of charity and benevolenoo. (Rule. 

and Remark/) 
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RULt: VI. 
The bii^eet and ihs Vreiicate. 

No point, or pause-mark, is admissible between the 
subject or nominative and the predicate, or after any 
word that has a direct bearing on an expression which 
immediately fbllowa. 



imples, tha worda "poetry," "grandee," "to 
nona indiference), anfl "love," 

Such phrasaa aa "a graades on lie esdiange," "to be totally indif- 
ferent to pmise or censtire," are sometimes called nomiflotiveji^rtutt; 
and such an expression its "tlie love wliioh anrvives the tomb," a. 
tumanadve eftiMse. (See pp.21, 22; V., VI.) But, lo^caJly spaaldng, 
all these U'e tbe fu^'«c(i of whut are Eeverally predicated of them. 

b. In Uiese examples, with a partial exceptioa in the Srat, Ihs 
nominativea and verba are aecompanieij by certain modityiug or 
limiting phrases, so strictly connected in aensa with the former as to 
he gramroatioHJIy inseparable irom them. In other words, each of 
the sentences expresses an nuinterrupted Sow of thought, and there- 
fore allows ao marked division. 

c. There is, however, a clasa of sentences in which the subject or 
the predicate is accompanied with expresaiona, qualifying or espla- 
natory, that are lyHcraMe from tlie portions with which they are 
connected ; as, " The weakest rsasonera, e^Kciallg on ike italgeei of 
religion,iae, ffeneraSy speaking,the most positive." --" Health, BiiicA 
w God'i gift, should ha preserved." Eipreaaions of Uiis kind are 
sometimaa termed parentlietical or intermodiata, and will be particu- 
larly con^dered undar Rule VIII. In every auch case, ttco commas 
must be naed, as above, to show the ralatdon of the nominative to ita 
i-erb, and that of the verb to the chief words in the predicate. 
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SIIUJBCT AND PEEDICATB. 51 

et In {he rule, it is said that no pause-mori ia admissible nndor 
eertain ciroumstanBes, therein Bpecified. This qualification of the 
prmoiple laid down will be clearly unflerstooii, if die learner hear in 
mind that paosea are of two kinds ; first, those which are moTjterf, or 
represented to the eye, by the common grammatical points, exhibit- 
ing the aonstitnent parts of sentsnces ; and, second, those which are 
□itted in writing and 
in the examples nndec 
the mle, the sense and the canstmction alike forbid the comma to 
interfere in separaljiig the nomiiialiye or subject from the verb; and 
yet a correct elocution demands between them a sU^t pause. 

t. From want of attending to the diatiiiotion between these two 
kinds of pauses, some writers would place a comma immediately 
before the verb, when its subject consists of a nnmber of words, or, 
as it is commonly expressed, when the nominatiTe is aocompanied 
with an inseparable adjunct; as, " The good taste of ths present age, 
has not allowed us to neglect the cultdvation of the English language." 
But unless where, in any given sentence, the length of the subject 
would give rise to ambiguity or to difficulty in readmg It, this mods 
of pimotnalion seems to be useless. Indeed the reason assigned on 
its behalf ia a sufficient ground for lis r^ection ; namely, that the 
nominative is aeoompanled with an inseparable adjmict. For if the 
adjunct cannot be separated from the uominatiTe, and if the nomi- 
Bativo is intimately joined in sense with the verb which it governs, 
surely Ihe relation subsisUng between them should not be broken up, 
except in cases where it is absolutely necessary. Tbatsxich e^juucts, 
too, are as intimately and grammatically connected with the verb aa 
they are with the nominative, and that they cannot well stand apart, 
will be obvious from the example already given, which means that 
"the good taste of the present aye has not allowed us" — and not 
that "ifte good iosie has not allowed us" — "to neglect the culSva- 
tion of the English language." Sentences of this kind are obviously 
veiy different from those in which adjuncts, or modifying words, are 
separable both, from the nominative and from the verb, as in the 
examples cited in Remark c, where a comma, both befiire and after 
the intervening phrase, serves to bring together the parts related to 
each other. The pointing objected to is based on a theory which 
cannot be reduced to practice, — that every eipreasion, separated 
from another by the smallest cessation of the voice, should be indi- 
cated by a mark ; but we again repeat, that only by the sense and 
the grammatical form of a passage, and not by the rhetorical mode 
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of its ddivwy, mviat the art of pimotaatjon bs regulatad, at least ao 
far ta the common points are conoeraod. 

/ T the role here rBOommeDded, there are, however, aeveral 
X pti OS required by the peculiar form in whioli a proposition is 
flom tunes xpreBsed, and by the feet that the insertion of ft comma 
b t« th subjeotandthepredioatBtendsoecasionaHytoaolearer 
pe pt n fan author's meaning. The excepdona are as follow:— 
£f 1 Wh n a sentence Is so conetnioted as to leave it rnicertain 
„h th odifying word belongs to the subject or the predicate,— 

as in tha passage, " The man of talent merely is strong for enterprise 
and eiecutioo," — a comma should be introduced where it will best 
develop the sense. If tlie sim of the writer wss to speak of a man 
of mere talent, the comma should be inserted aiter the adverb 
"merely!" but, if of '^n'a"''^'^ ' '' ' ^ong only for enter- 
prise and exBctition, it should be ace 6e m- th dvetb. The 
sentence, indeed, might have been wn in ao oe with syn- 

tactic principles, which would ha necessity of 

transgressing one of the chief laws hi pun the province 

of the punctuator is not to change b ntcnoes, but 

to bring onl their meaning in so fa mit him. 

g 2. When the subject consists m na not united 

by a conjunction, a comma is required before the predicate; as, 
" Immensity, auMimits, are expressed by a prolongation of the voice." 
-"fitcS6S,irfecuui-e,Aeaffi,beoomaevil9lothose whodo not know 
how to use them." If, however, the nonns are joined by a cor(jnni> 
tion, the comma between the subject and the predicate is emitted! 
as, " Sculpture, painting, and poetry will always have admirers," — 
Seepp. 83, 6; 37, A 

g 3. When the nominative is followed by two or more words 
which belong to it, arid between which a comma must be inserted, a 
comma is required also before the verb ! as, " A new filling of what 
is dae to the ignorant, the poor, and the depraved, haa sprung up m 
society."-" Warldii above, lu'onnd, and beneath, arch tbeo about 

g 4. When between the extremities, either of a nominative clause 
or of its predloata, occurs a word or an expresaion requiring to be 
marked olf by commas, a comma should also be introduced immo- 
diately before the predieat*,; as, " The success with which Rousseau 
passed, coarie and telfidi ai he uras, for a man of deep and tander 
feeling, clears to have been the signal for a procession of writers to 
withdraw the public attention from their own transgressions." - 
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" Tha ecil wMch is intermixed in bnmaji society, seriies, w (tali q <- 
tem, to exeroiBB Ihe noblest virtues of tba human soul." If h. w 
the snbjeot is not a clause, but a plu-aso, it shonid not b ; ar ted 
by a cumnia from tlie predicate, though the latter oonta ti d 

or sn espreasion enclosed by commas i as, "A sinoera dh t 
man may, in tnilh, do BHch work as shall make him a be f to t 
his neighborhood." 

g 6. When the subject consists of a nommadve ola d g 

with a noun or pronoun, which is apt to be read ao closely w tl tii 
predicate as to confound the sense, a comma should p d tl 
vBrb( as, " Who does noiSi»Sf lt"0'™ nothing." — " That pe ul ir 
state of the marc particles of the brain should ba followed by 1 g 
of the Btat« of the sentient itmd, is tmly wondarfnl." — H lb 
Bees a building as a ooramon ipeclalor, contents himself w th pe k 
ing of it in the most general terras;*' a sentence which f J ft 
pointed, might, unless more than ordinary attention wa gi l>e 
blunderingly read, " He that sees a building, os a common spectator 
contents himself with speaking of it," &c. 

g 6. When a nominatiTe clause contains two verbs, with one of 
which It ends, a comma is rai^nired before the predicate ; as, " He 
that places himself neither higher nor lower than be ought to do, 
esercises the traest humlUty." 

g 7. When the subject ends and the predicat* bepns with the 
same verb, or with two verbs of a like form, a comma should be 
placed between them ; aa, " Whatever it, is riglit." — " The defendant 
ierved, Plowed to set aside the summons." 

g 8. When a subject is repeated in a different form before its 
verb, as sometimes ungrammatically occurs, a comma may be used, 
in Bolomn or forcible language, between the two forms; as,"The 
works that I do in my Father's name, Ihey bear witness of me." 
But, when these modes of expraasion are used in familiar kinds of 
writing, it is belter to omit the comma! as, " My flocks ftsj do wan 
der." In another part of the work, it will be seen that a dash (— ) 
is employed in sentences of this construction, when they are highly 
rhetoricah 

Ii. By a colloquial idiom, tlie subject is sometimes found both at 
the begmning and the end of a proposition. In such oases, a comma 
Is inserted before tha repeated subject; as, " He was a distinguished 
philosopher, Socratei." 

i. The ibovfi oxcepWons may appear, fcom their number, to over- 
Ihruw the rule; but some of thorn, it will bo seen, are in opposition 
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lo it, only because the seutances themUBlves are contrary to the laws 
of goo<l or elegant composition. As for tha others, it may b« re- 
marked, that, if a competent person take up any well-written essay 
or discourse in the Engilsh iangua^e, lie wiil pereeiye that the prin- 
ciple contained in the rule is applical)le lo so OTorwhelming a number 
ofsentencesitts to render the esceptiona, were there tan times more 
than we hare pointed out, qnitfl insigniflofBit. 

j. A comma should not be hisarlfld after any of the forms of the 
verb to be, when used as a copula, or connecting link, betwaan 
the snbjeot and the predicat* ; or before a verb in the infinitive 
mood, when preceded by another verb; as, " The sole object of im- 
portance M the moral developmsnt of society."— "It 111 Aeco«K» wise- 
and good men lo oppose and d^ade one another." Some writers 
would inseri^ a comma! lint the punctuating of ench sentences as 
these, where the parts are so closely related, is unnecessarily stiff, 
though between them a correct dellrery requires a pause 



Nature has pven all men some conceptions of immortality. 
The region beyond the grave is not a solitary land. 
Simplicity of hfe and manners produoaa tranquillity of mind. 
The Almighty sustains and conducts the universe. 
Humau affairs are in continual motion and fluotuatJon. 
To calculate shrewdly is different from meditaang wisely. 
An Epicurean world makes an Epicurean God. 
The earth-clod of the globe has been divinely breathed upon. 
Aptitude for business is not power of reason. 
The best monuments of the virtuous are th^ii actions. 
Misery is the necessary result of a deviation fWim rectitude. 
Sensitiveness to the approbation of virtuons men is laudable. 
The streams of small pleasures fiU the lake of happiness. 
Intemperance is the grossest alrase of the gifts of Providonce. 
A desire of knowledge is natural to the mind of man. 
" Know thyself" is a nseful and comprehensive precept. 
His being a scholar prevented any gross mistake in his stylo. 
To be proud and inaccessible is to be timid and weak. 
He who masters his passions conquers his greatest enamy. 
Our inlcliectiial powers may be" indefinitely enlarged. 
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MsuHm why, in accordjiacc luitt tht Rfmm-la ax pages M-H, tie BliUeacea lia 
folhm amftniaed or unpointed Witt comiaasi — 
Light, whathor i( be matarial or spiritual, is the beat reformer. 
Ho wlio teaoheB, often leama himself. 
Those who were not so, became cringing and hypocritical 
He who made it, now preservCB and governs It. 
A yonth, a boy, a, child, might understand the qnestion. 
Job, Hesiod, and Homer mention several of the oonatallatlons. 
The idea of what ought to be, rises up from Uie bosom of what la 
Whoever firmly wills, will be a good man. 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
The oareleaa poet of Avon, was ho troubled for his fkme? 
And Harry's flesh it fell away, — Bnt John he cried in vain. 
He seemed wanting in every good afTeo^on, Nero. 
He growolh rich, that fawning and supple parasite. 
It needs a divine man to exhibit any tiling divine. 
It is our dnty to appropriate our Urae to valuable purposes. 



Insert eoinvias o^-ff vfltere requii-ed by the prEcedvtff Rtmartrs: — 

Reason and true philosophy never attempt, in then- conclusions, W 
separate God irom his works. (Eule, and last of Remark g 4.) 

Tiines of general calamity and confusion have ever been productive 
of the greatest minds.* 

It is not in our power to change the established order of Biings. 
(Eemarlc j, and Rnle.) 

Patience with the erring and oiTanding is one of the holiest of all 
forms of character. 

He who being mfister of the fittest moment to crush hia enemy 
magnanhnously neglects it is bom to be a conqueror. (Rem. c,gi.) 

One of the aria that tend most to the improvement of human 
intellect is the art of language. 

Philosophy, religion tend to promote just and honorable views of 
the Creator of the nniverae. < First. of Hemark g 2.) 

The moat sublime specnialion of the contemplative philosopher 
can scarcely compensate for the neglect of the smallest active duty. 

The highest art of the mind of man is to possess itself with tran- 
quillity in the hour of danger, (Rule, and Remark /.) 
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To rooum deoply for the death of another loosens fLDm mj-i 
petty desire for life. (Ronrnrk g B.) 

The vigorooa character of composition depends on the d' 
with which the mind grKspa a truth. 

That our sge holds an amount of reflneraent and clvilizadi 
preceding agaa did not have seems avident. (Kamark g 6.) 

An BxcesEive or indiscriminate reading of novels and re 
esoeedingly injurious to tha young. 

To live soberly, ri^teously, and piously compcahends the whole 
Ofourduty. (Remark jf 1 or 3.) 

Sincere respect tor the men of early Omes may ba joined with a 
dear perception of their weaknesses and errors. 

He who loves the bristle of bayonets only saea in their glitter what 
beforehand he felt m his heart. (Remark g 1.) 

To walk l>eneath the porch ia still miinitely less than to kneel 
betbre the cross. 

The swan whose neolt is ont of all proportion to his body is the 
most beanlafnl of all birds. (Remark «.) 

The great sources of intellectual power and progress to a people 
are its strong and original tliinkers. 

He who troubles himself more than he needs grieves also mora 
than is neu«ssary. (Remark ^ 6 or 7.) 

The grammatical points are not sufBcient to indicate eiHier the 
number or tha duration of the pauses. 

Intelligence, beauty, Mid modesty are the principal charms of 
woman. (Remnrk g 3, last sentence.) 

The impartial distribution of posthumous fame or censure must 
have some effect on the most callous and unprincipled. 

He that siiall endure unto tha and the same shall be saved. (First 
of Remark g 8.) 

He who follows the pleasures of the world is in constant searoh 
of care and remorse. 

Joy, grief, love, admiration, devotion are all of them passions 
which are natHrally musical. (Remark g 2, first portion.) 

The highest literature and art of every age embody its highest 
spiritual ideal of excellence. 

Silent and severe they sit those men of the old fearless time. 
(Remark ft.) 

Be who has never stuflied the oonaeqnences of human actions per- 
ceives, m the great concourse of mankind, only a multitude of beings 
oonsnltiug each his own peculiar interest. (Remark 5 4 or 6.) 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES. 5' 

RULE VII. 
Relalive Pronotms and Relalive daiises. 

§ I. A comma is put before a relative clause, when 
it is espliinatory of tlie antec«dent, or preaenia ro 
additional thought. 

§ IL But the point is omitted before a relative 
which reatricis the general notion of the antecedent to 
a particular sense. 



0. By comparing any of the exampleB in the first class witfi ita 
oorreBpoiiding ons or any other in the second, it will at once ha 
seen that they are eaaentiiilly diffarent as to the senses intended to 
be coiiveyad. In the former class, the daiiae at the bapnning of the 
sant«noe, wliich oontaiiia the antecedent, is of a general character: 
that at the end — the relative clause — presents something addi- 
tional, or explanatory of what has been said. In the latter class, the 
antecedent clauaa lays down a proposition whieh is restrained ol 
limited in its sense by the relative. 

ft. If a reiative clanse which is explanatory of the antecedent be 
placed between the sutraraitiBB of a sentence, a comma is required 
both after the antecedent word or pbraae, and before that verb of 
whicli it is the nominative; as, " Slaves and savagaa, (iiio receive no 
educaH/m, are proverbially indolent." — See p. 84. 
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c. But, if the DOimiiatiTe is accompanied by a lEmitiiiK ralaliTe 
olausa, — or, to apeak mora accurately, if the subject is composed of 
lui aniocedeat and a cBlaMTc olaDse, — both points should be omitted; 
as, " The man idto it JtaUt/tdb/ aUwIi^ (o religion may bo relied on 
with ooufidenoa." For, were a comma plaoad aftar either "man" 
or " reli^on," or after words oorreEponding to thase in similar sen- 
touoes, a separation would ba made between parts, which, from their 
restrictive character, are obviously inseparahle. — See p. 51, rf, e. 

d. When, however, the anteoadant consists of nouns or phrases 
between which commas are required, a comma ahoald also be in- 
sartad before the relative clause, though restrictive ; as, " There are 
many dreams, ficdons, or theories, WiicA men substitute for truth." 
Were the comma after " theories " omitted, the oonneeaon between 
" which " and the preceding noun would seam to be closer than that 
existing between the relative pronoun and the other partioalnis, to 
which it has an equal relation; and such an omission would, m 
many instances, tend to binder a percepdou of the sense. 

e. A comma may also ba put before tlie relativa pronoun, OVM 
when restriotjve. If it is immediately followed by a word or an ei- 
pcession enclosed by commas, and especiallj if the antecedent is 
qnahfiad by an adjactive ; as, " It was only a few dtscermng friends, 
mAo, in tha native vigor of bis powers, parosived the dawn of 
Bobertson's iiiture emhiBuce." The reasons offered for this mode 
of punctuating are, that the adjective has some effect to loosen the 
reetxaining power of the relative over ttia ^lecedent; and that 
tha omission of the comma between the two portions of such a 
sentence — between " friends " and " who " in the present exam- 
ple — would draw the pronoun mora closely to the daaae which 
precedes it, than to that of which it forms a part. 

/. By soma writarB and printers, a comma is alwaj^ put before 
the relaUve, though nsed restrioMvely, if separated by aaveral words 
(Vom its grammatical antfloedent; as, "It ia power of tJiought and 
utterance, loftici immortaliaas the products of genius." — " He 
preac hm o lives a rightaouB and pious life." But 

wo tl ta u in aaying, that the punctuation is in both 

eiamp n the fbrmer, tha antecedent " power ' .3 

aoo m a inseparable modifying phrase, " of thonght 

Bod tera se so being, not that poaer, but Uiat Ihi power 

<if ight at vtte , immortalizas the products of genius. In 
the tte m ill be seen that the proper construction is, 

" Be viio hv a a ghteous and pious life preaches sublimely i " and 
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that, in this oollooation of the words, the oommii would be correctly 
left OQt betwaan Uie antecedent and tlia relative. If, Hierefore, a 
sepMation be made in the ooustiuctioo between words which are 
cloaelj united in sense, as in the inslimces given, tliat Beparatio||, 
■hiEtead of being increaaed by the mtroduotion of a point, eliould be 
msde as iittie as passible by omitting it. 

g. To lliB praoeding ramark the only exception is when tlia 
relaUve might improperly be read ao as to refur to a proximate 
(firm i as, " Creeds too often cany, in their ruins, the seeds of that 
feith in the divine and atamal, mliiout wkiA our nobler natm^ 
starves and perislies." 

h. To prevent ambiguity, a comma is someHmes put before tlie 
words, of uAicfi, 0/ whimt, even when used restrietively, to dia- 
Onguiah the preposiOon (VoiQ thM which connects two nouns, out 
of which govei-ns the other; as, " Compassion is an emotion, of 
nihich you should never be ashamed." — " No thought can be jnst, 
of iMeh good sense is not the groundwork." — " No thought, qf 
ichieh good sense ia not the groundwork, can be just." The inserMon 
of the point will distinguish phrases of this kind from such as ooonr 
in tlie followlDg sentences; " Compassion is an emuiton of grief for 
the sufferings of others." — " The actions of princes are Ufce those 
great rivers, the coarsa of lolucli every one beholds, but whose 
springs have been seen by few." It may be remarked loo, that, 
when the relative pronoun does not immediately follow the clause 
containing the antecedent, the comma omitted before the relative 






s allur the 



word " rivers " in the last example. 

i. The principles slated in both divisions of the rule are appl 

cable to sentences in which an adverb is put for a relative pronoui 

as, "The philosophers took refuge in Persia, wftere Im whic 

country] they soon became dispersed." — " Murk the m^eatl 

simplicity of those laws o*ereis [by whiohj the operadons of tt 

on d ted 

jSt es whhthrelti p on may b ppll d 

bj toth m lesaath iwlhtis lesd 

G i is t gl file It f th m d iftsft t fr m 11 tl 

t. — G ns t t f Ity f th d sepo ( from 

th est. I b th f rm f tl mple, ti 1 t p 

wth th h — mA h 13— d 'icood aft th w rd rod 
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I, the comma is omitted, for the reason that botli 
dended aa lo be iiisoparabls in sense; the first being 
mited in its meaning by the secnnd. The following 
Bontenoe contains past partioipleti, used in both an explanatory and 
a restrictiYe sense, and pmioluated accordingly i " Poets are by no 
means wingless angels, fed with ambrosia phtdced from Olympus, 

i Wh p ese t p li jd s put instead of a relative amd a 
»« b th ti sa f the comma will also depend on 

th prm pi J t t ted The path of mere power is that 

of h b II il t >yi g [which destroys] every tiling in lis 

cours — Th ai m aJ pnnciples slamliering in the soulfl of 
lb t d p d 

i S m t mes, h w , tnotive clause of the kind mentioned 
in the two Bjregobig remarks should be preceded by a comma, when, 
its antacedent being removed at some distance from the relative pro- 
nonu, the latter is in danger of being connected too closely with a 
nearer noun ; as, " Commercial nations have an aprUki/ to amuse- 
ment, ifiilinirt from mere gravity of disposition." A comma may also 
be insBrted before and after a clause beginning with an ai^eotavB or a 
past participle, if introduced betvreen the extremities of a sentence, 
in order to show the alliance of the nominative with its verb, or of 
one noun with another! as, " A man, dislmgmshed tar hiavivtaee and 
Mtaiumenla, u commonly respected." 

III. When Hie ellipsiB may be supplied with the adverb vihen. 
Involving iu its signification a nommative or a relative and a verb, 
a comma should be inserted before two adjecUves or participles, 
restrictive or nnrestrictive, or an adjective or participle with words 
depending on it; as, " Man, ignarani and ancimlk^, is a ferocious 
savage." — " The death of Socrates, phUosyMaBg mlh khfiieadi, is 
the most pleasant that could be desired." 

II. When only the relative pronoun is understood, the antecedent 
should be left unpointedj as, " The inra wa reverence are onr brave 
fathers' legacy;" that is, the laws wiicft we reverence. 

0. Sack ai, when equivalent to a demonstrative and a rektive 
pronoun, is subject to the second division of the rule ; as, " There 
is no (Mi partition m the spiritual world as you see in the mate- 
rial; " Hiat is, there is not Ihal partition vMdi you see. 

p. A semicolon is somethnes used before a relative pronoun, 
particularly whan it refers to an antecedent in a remote clause. 
Bnt this mode of pnactnating will be best exhibitad hereaftflr. 
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Avoid nidenass of maamere, which must hurt tha feelings of othera. 
Every good man most love tha country in whloh be was bom. 
Tha oliild was much attached to Jaao, who loved him dearly, 
Tboaa who are waallby have great influenee over others. 
Vh'tue is that to which tha man himEelf oontributas. 
What is more wonderful than tha human eye, that sees all aronndV 
The subject should be held up hi every Ught of which it is cftpabla. 
Death is the season which brings our atfeotions to tha test 
Turn not back from tlie good path on which you have entered. 
Cherish true patriotism, which has its root in benevolence. 
AmbitioQ is the germ from whloh all growth of nobleness procaeds. 
Christianity is a rclieioa whose origin is unquestionably divme. 
He who reads in a prapor spirit can acacoelj read too much. 
War is a tremendons avil, to which many havo unliapplly resorted. 

J«<™iim. thi rtowns, given m the Brnwrli (pp. 67-80], /«■ iiun-Im^ or imiltiag- 
commis ni sui* jnUnicM as the /sHoBmf .— 

Satan whom now transcendent glory r^ed above his fellows, spake. 

The eye, that sees all things, sees not itself. 

Man, who is born of a woman, ia of few days. 

The oradulity which has fwth in goodness is a sign of goodness. 

He that ia slow to anger is belter and nobler then the mighty. 

Where is the philosopher, the man, who would thus live and die V 

He quasHoned me of the battles, sieges, fortunes, that I have passed. 

Tha large book, which I bought years ago, has not yet been read. 

No faculty lives within us which the soul can spare. 

Nothhig is in vain that rouses the mind to thought and reflection. 

There is a craving for enjoyment, which eaniiot be destroyed in man, 

William left the city of New York, where he was doing well. 

Here comes bis body, mourned by Mark Antony. 

Adopt a plan of life fonnded on religion and virtue. 

A great mind gaaelh on the son, glorying In its brightnesB. 

Genius addresses the oonsoiousnasa existing in all men. 

Physical science, separate from morals, ports with its chief dignity. 

Socrates was one of the greatest sages the world ever saw. 

Suoli as are oai-eless of themselves are seldom mindful of others. 
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THE COMMA. 



We should liaoe in all events the wisdom and Ijeuevoloncu of God 
from -whoia desceadeth every good and perfect gift. (Rule, ^ i.) 

We read, witli a reveroutial love, of men devoting themselves to 
the iuterosts of humanity. (Last of Remark Jc.) 

The lever which moves tlie world of mind is emphatically the 
printing-press. (Ruie, 4 u. ! and Remark c.) 

Youth is introductory to manhood to which it ifl a slate of 
preparation. (Rule, ^ 1.) 

To the Father of lights hi vfbom there is no darkuesa ai-e we in- 
detited for all the blessings we enjoy. (Rule, ^i.j andRem. S, n.) 

There waa notliing in the mind of Jesus of whieh you have not 
the principle and the oapncity in yourself. (Remarii ft.) 

Some oonntrios are iufested with hands of robbers who attack 
travellers in Oie open day. (Bute, ^ i.) 

Set at nought the grosser pleasures of senBO whei-eof others are 
Blaves. (Remark i, compared with ft.) 

There is a philosophic spirit wliich is ikr more vniuable than any 
limited acquirements of pliilosophy. (Rnle, J 11.) 

The entrance on a new course awakens new enei^es and powers 
which rapidly unfold into life and. vigor. (Rule, 5 1.] 

Soieuoe and Poetry alike raeogniaing the order and the heauty of 
Che universe are alike haiidm^ds of Devotion. (Remaik m.) 

The brightest part of thy Ufe is nothing hut a iiower wliich 
withers almost as soon as it has biown. (Rule, } i.) 
/ CJoiumbus was sent to the Hnivecsity of Padoa where he acquired 
such linawledge as was tlicn taught. (Remarks t, d.) 

Does tlie senthnent of palriotism reign in the common soldier who 
hires himself to be shot at for a few cents a day? (Rule, ^ 1.) 

. A government directing itself reaolulely and steadily to the gene- 
ral good becomes a minister of virtue. (Remark m.) 

May we be living flowers in those everlasting gardens of tits Lord 
where angels and seraphs are the guardiansl (Remarks t and g.) 

What are the moral influences of poverty its influences on ciiaruo- 
ter which deserve om- chief attention? (Remark d) 

The Greeks may well boast of having produced a Euclid whi»e 
works are esteemed even by tJie profoundost malheniatJMans in 
modem times. (Rule, J i.) 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES. 63 

Go not from tHe world with the joyless oonsoiousnesa of those to 
whom the founiains of its purest bliss have been sealed. (Role, J u.) 

Yoa may treat life as a problem which has to be wrought out to 
B Buccesaful result. (Rule, 4 i.) 

There is no charm in the femaia eex which can supply the plaue 
of virtue. (Euls, ^ 11. ( and Ecmark /.) 

Aid m reforming those soolal abuses the aKistence of which casta 
Bach a gloom and blight on the happiness of all. (Last of Hem. ft. ) 

The beneflt ansing to us from an enlarged understanding cannot 
well be overrated. (Last of Bamfirk h.) 

The moral character is modified in some degree by the tastes and 
habits of feeling Imbibed from the situation m which men are 
placed. {Remark j; and Eule, 4 11,) 

A good reader will often pause where no grammarian would insert 
a. point; and, on the other hand, he will sometimes neglect the 
commas he finds inserted by the writer. (Remarks i and ».) 

The memory of the eyes that hung over a man in infancy and 
childhood wlU haunt htei through all his after-life. (Rule, ^ 11. ; and 

Macpherson who has given aa some highly original hnsfics spoils 
half his Vfork by foi^etting that his bard was a Gaul. (Eule, ^ i.i 
and Remark 6.) 



The snperior wiedom of the present day 



I in the b 



knowledge derived froiu experience 



limits of our faculties. 



(Remark I, last porUon.) 

Andquity would have raised aJtara to that vast and mighty geaiue 
who, for the advantage of human kmd, conld tama the cage of thuadar 
Bjid of despoaam. (Remark e.) 

He only is filled with the true spirit of devotion who recognizes, 
m the outward forms of beauty, tha mind of Him who has chosen 
this mode of intarooorse with his tniatHil and adoring ofispnng. 
(Remark /( and Rule, 5 ii.) 

A peace worth all the specious goods which this world has at ita 
disposal will ever be found in a sunple and contented mind, in au 
affectionate heart, and in a pure and honorable life. (Last of Re- 
mark li and Rule, ^ fi.) 

That Hie memories of those most Justly venerable and dear shoald 
Ihroi^ aiODud us with a new vil^ity, as life's evening draws on, is 
scarcely recoucilaWe with the suppo^tion, that the spirit of which 
such remembranees are the most precious possession is itself on flie 
point of aspiring for ever. |Bem,j, Imes 8-11 ( and ft, first portion.) 
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64 THE COMMA. 

RULE VIIL 
Parenthetical Phrasea and Clauses. 

Expressions of a parenthetical or intermediate r 
ture are sepsirated from tke contest by c 



1. The Bun, nitli ull XIa eXIcniliiat plsneta, la but a, rscj littla puC of CIu grsud 
a. BoDba, rtEflrded meMly aa a graUflcadoa, are weitii more than all tha 
8. The man of reAaenieDt and sea»bilitv ^da himself, as It w«re, In accord' 



a. In pnnctuation lliare is perhaps no mle eo well adapted as this 
for showing the oonatruotioQ and sense of passages, and yet none 
seems to be lees understood or observed by writers and printers. 
To prevent, Hmrelbre, any miatolce, on the part of the pnpil, as to 
the meaning of a parenthetical phrase or clause, and to enable hira 
to insert the right points by distinguishing it with some degree of 
aoonraoy from the parenthesis, from which it doriyes its name, we 
may have to aniaoipate a little what will be laid down and illus- 
trated in the ueit chapter. 

6. A parenthewa and a parenthetical espression are alike in this 
respect, that each is a senteiioe, or a part of a senlflnce, anolosed 
within another. But the dilftrence between these two kmds of hiter- 
mediate sentences or phrases is, that parentheses are so used as to 
be susceptible of omiBsion, without affecting either the sense or the 
conatruoUoii of the main passage; while pareiilkeliDal eicpressvmi 
cannot be omitted, without diminishing the force or changing the 
imoort of that by which they are preceded and followed. The 
following examples will illustrate the difference spoken of, and at 
tJie same time eshibit the proper modes of punctuation: — 
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I'AEENTIIETICi 

The first of IhaBB sentaiicea exemplifies tlie parenthesis, with Its 
appropriate marltsi the second, auch expressions as are merely 
pajenihctioal or inWitnediata. In the former sentence, the main 
sentiment wonld be perfect, iwtli as to IM sense and the consiruction 
of the language, if liie intermediate clause were thrown out fi™n 
its present plsce ( in the latter, the omission of the phrsses between 
the oonunaa — "even when persecuted," and "on the whole" — 
would sensibly affect the meaning intended to be conveyed. For 
the sake of distinction and convenience, this easy kind of paren- 
thesis loses the more generic name, and is commonly termed a 
paFenllietical eicpresdoa. 

c. MttJiy short espressions which were formerly enclosed witliin 
marlts of parenthesis, and which, on account of their construction 
diffeiTTg from that of the other portions of the sentence, may pro- 
perly be called parentheses, are now usuallj pointed off by commas ; 
as, " Study, / beneech yoa, to store your minds with the exquisite 
learning of former ages." — « ' Thirst for glory,' says a great vrrUer, . 
'is often founded on ambition and vanity.'" As these short ex- 
pressions interfere but sUghtly witb the unity of thought conveyed 
in the contest, commas are preferable to the parenthetical marks. 

d. Many writers are aecostoraed to omit the comma, in all coses, 
after a oonjuncUon i but it is evident, that, when a word of this or 
any other part of speech is divided by a phrase or clause irom the 
portion of the sentence to which it belongs, such inlorvening ex- 
pression should have a comma before as well as after it, as in the 
following example; "Agimiemnon still lives before us hi the 'ta,!e 
of Troy divine ; ' hut, were not his name embalmed in that imperish- 
able song, there would not now be a wreck of it." 

«. Short phrases of a parenthetical idnd, when closely united hi 
sense to the context, and particularly when mtroduced mto what is 
itself parenthetical, should be left unpointed; as, " Poesy can portray 
BifA mucft energy the excesses of the passions." This is further 
exemplified in the intennedialfl clause of the remark just made,— 
"whenoloselyunitedi«jf™e to the context;" in which the Itali- 
cized words partake somewhat of the nature of a parenthetic phrase, 
but are better read in union with the words that precede and follow 

/. Conjunctions, adverbs or adverbial phrases, words or exprcs- 
mons in a du^ct address, and absolute or other phrases, are some- 
tunes used parenthetically; but, occurring as thoy do in a variety of 
ways, tlieir punctuation wiU be best explained under dift'erent rules. 
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THE COMMA, 



A ooDtracl, to be valid, must be for some legal object or pnrpose. 
Every passion, however base or nnworlliy, is eloquent. 
Some men are refined, like gold, in the furnace of afflictdon. 
It is mind, after all, which does the work of the world. 
Kature, through all her works, delights in variety. 
The ship leaps, as it wars, from billow to billow. 
A spiritual nature, to grow in power, demands spiritual liberty. 
The ocean, in its mighty heavinga, makes you serious- 
Dismiss, as Eoon a£ may be, oil augry and wrathful thoughts. 
But, if education cannot do every thing, it can do much. 
Let us send light and joy, if we can, to every one around os. 
Man, in his highest mood of tlioi^ight, aspires to God- 
There, where knowledge ceases, faith ahonld strongest prove. 
Take your lot, as it is assigned you, without mmmuring or oompliuat 
Cluistlanity, in the highest sense, is the religion of sorrow. 



Thou knowest, coma what may, that the light of truth oaunot be 

Of nothing may we be more sure than this, that, if we oannot 
saiic^fy our present lot, we could sanctify no other. 

The travellers set out early, and, before the close of the day,. 
aiTived at the destined place- 
But, in the formation of character, we know that man Is h> lay its 
fooudarjons for himsel£ 

Yat, aft«r leaving school, Cowper IhrBw away the nest twenty or 
thirty years of his life almost in doing Dothlng- 

We can sometimes trace estraordinary sltill in the liberal arts to 
the eiistence of a quarry of fine marble. 

Civihiation, which on the whole has never gone backward, is 
uew-shaped and modified by each particular poople. 

The greatest of all human beiLelits, that at least without which no 
othe' benefits can be truly enjoyed, is indepandence. 

Burke and Paine were incarnations of the spirits whose conflict 
has for agcB divided the world. 
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FAUENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 



A single liour in the day stendily givon to the study of an interest- 
ing anbject brings unexpected accnmulationa of knowledge. (Rula.) 

Benevolanoe is on whatever Bide we may contemplate the subject 
a godlike virtue. (Rule.) 

True it is, that were we cast from hirth into solitude we should 
grow up in brutai ignorance. (Gule, and Raraaik d.) 

Exeelienoe is in any position abnost the infallibie result of tbe 
n excel. (Rule.) 

js man" it has been baautifnlly said " proceeds with- 
,n the path of his duty." (EemarkB c, e.) 

In I>ant« for the first time in an uninspired bard the dawn of a 
spiritual day breaks upon us. (Rule.) 

A people should honor and cultivate aa unspeakably useful that 
literature which calls forth the highest fiicultiea. (Rule.) 

Simple truths when simply explained are more easily compre- 
hended I believe than is commonly supposed. (Eule, and Remark e.) 

I would stomp God's name and not Satan's upon every innocent 
pleasure. (Rule.) 

Fanaticism iu its ill sense is that which makes a man blind to 
pereelre tJie falseness of an error. (Rule.) 

Cnrsed he ths vmbb How well Boe'er It flow 

That tends to make one north; man m; foe. (Rule.) 

1 maintain, that as knowledge extends the range of all imagery 
is enlarged ; and what is far more importflnt that Che conoepHon 
kindles by the contemplation of higher objaots. (Remarks «, rf.) 

The love of the beautiful and true like the dewdrop in the heart of 
the crystal remains for ever clear and iic^uid in the inmost shrine 
of man's being. (Rule, and Remark «.) 

Numerous instances there have been as every reader knows of 
those who have thrown down every obstacle jn the way of their 
mental elevation. (Remark c.) 

Without fairness of mind which is only another phrase for dis- 
Intfirested love of truth groat native powers of understanding are 
perverted. (Rule.) 

We cannot see an individual eipire though a stranger or an 
enemy without being prompted by compassion to lend him every 
assistance in our power. {Rule, and Remark e.) 
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5 COMMA. 



RULE IX. 
Vocative Words, Phrases, and Clauses. 

A word or an expression, denoting a person or an 
object addressed, is separated by a comma from tlie 
rest of the sentence. 



a. When tlie terms or expressions in a direct addreaa iurtioato 
awe, wonder, or Hny other strong ametion, It is better to U3B aflar 
fliem the note of exclamation; as, " My slater! my sisterl " 

b. For the punctuation of the perBonal pronouu in a vocativa 
BapreasioQ, see page *2, Remiirk j. 



Sir, I bag to acknowledge the receipt of your long-eipectad letter. 

I am obl^d to you, ladies, for the kindness yon have shown. 

Come hither. Moor. — What would yon, Desdeniona 7 

From childhood, seignior, yon have bean my protector. 

Idle time, John, is the moat ruinous thing in the world. 

Come, companion of my toila, let ua take fresh conrage. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here. — I am, dear madam, youra. 



ConUnna my dear Jamas to make virtue your principal study. 
Acquire my daughters tJie habit of doing eTery Ibuig well. 

Deacend iVom haavan Urania You waap good Ethelbert. 

Sir the declaration win inspire the people with inoraased courage. 

This ray lords is a perilotis and tremendous moment. 

Verres what hare you to advance against this chaise? 

Morning is the best tim^ to etudy my belosod children. 

rhou who despisest the outward forma lose not the inwiird si>irlt. 
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PARTICIPIAL AND ABSOLUTE PUUASES. 69 

RULK X. 
Af^Bceivalt Pariicipiai, and Absolute Phrases. 

Adjectival, participial, and absolute phrases are each 
Beparal«d bj a comma from the reminder of the sen- 



a. The first three examples show the pimotuation of ii^iefli'al 
aud participial phraa^Js, each, of these being saparated bj a cemma 
from the clause which followB, and with which it is Bssooialeii. The 
next three seyeraJiy exhibit that of phrases containing the nomina- 
tiie, the infinitiTe, and Che participle absoiutSj so cnlied t>ecana« 
(hey are grammatioaliy independent of the rest of the sentence in 
which tliey occnr. 

4. The phrase wliioh begins the following .lenfence may be treated 
es an eimnpie of the Impei'atiTe altsolnte, and should therefore tie 
pointed as tJie other independent pinaseB i " IM» him for alt m off, 
I siioll not ioolt upon his iikie agidn." 

c. The nominatiTe absolute when nsed pisonastically, or tlie 
expression to which it belongs, is also divided by a cormna tVom 
what follows it i as, " Tie cnplotn, I hope he will not act thtiB." — 
" Se that hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

d, Thongh followed by a participle, a nominative, if it he the' snt>' 
ject of a verb, is not absoiuts or independent. In ttiis conatmoUon, a 
comma should be Inserted I)otti before and aller the participial phrase,' 
as, '^ He, being dead, yet speaketli.^* ^ See p. GQ, c 

c All the phrases referred to, when nsed intermediately or paren- 
Ihetioally, are enclosed by commas ; as, " James, (Hsfemrd in Ida 
ptrioa, was 111 qualified to command respect." — See p. 64. 

/. The objective absolute or Independent Is snbject to the same 
kind of punctuation ; as, " AlfVert, Oum whom a greater Mng never 
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70 TUB COMMA. 

g. If placed at tlie end of tha sentence, suoh phrases should each 
be proooded by a comraii! as, " His conduct is honorahle, jeBernSj 
i^oMtiff." But elegance or perspicuity of style will seldom permit 
this change of posiliou in phrases used independently. 

h. la respect, however, to those aijjeetival and participial phtaaea 
before which a relative pronoun, in its restrlctivB sense, is under- 
stood, the comma should be omitted. — See p. 59, j, second exampla; 
imd p. 60, k, last example, 

i. Tha absolute phrases, W proceed, to conclude, &o., when placed 
at the beginning of a paragraph, to the whale of wliieh they refer. 



Shame being lost, all virtue is lost. — He being dead, we shall live. 

Speaking in round numbers, he made fifty thousand dollars. 

Crowded in flltb, the poor cease to respect one another. 

To confess the truth, I was greatly to blame for my indiscretion. 

Wa being esceedingly tossed, thay lighWned the ship. 

Partial in his affections, he was ill fitted to acquire genera] love. 

H. Tooko having taken orders, he was refused admission to the bar. 

The Bun havhig risen, we departed on our journey. 

His fethar being dead, tha prince snooeeded to the throne. 

Raising his head from the earth, man looks before and after. 

Incensed with ini^gnatlon, Satan stood unlorriiied. 

Hoic do Ihi Reaisi-ks apfly U the pusaiuilim of M8 folloahig tattmoit 1 — 
Regard him as yon may, I think that he is a dangerous man. 
Timothy Taylor, may ha always thus act and speak 1 
We, being exceedingly tossed, lightened the ship. 
The prince, his ihther l)eing dead, succeeded to the throne. 
This is, to say noBiing worse, higUy raprehensible. 
ffia coQdnct, generally speaking, ia highly honorable. 
We set ont in the journey of Ufa, full of spirit and high In hope. 
The lady was agreeable, being formed with the qualities that wa lova, 
We may smile at misfortune, peace of mind being secured. 
Then oaroe -leans, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst. 
1 never sought an opportunity of meeting him, to tall yon the tmth. 
Let them attend, all they who feel intorasted in this great subject. 
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PARTICIPIAL A 



Full of deaivs to answer all demands the truly benoroleiit do not 
think it tronblesome to aid Ihe cause of the wretchad. (Rule.) 

There are to confoBB the trnth fow who are fiilly qualified for the 
high office of governing thair fellows. [Bemark e.) 

Employed in little things an elevated genius appears like Ihe sun 
Id hia evening dechnation. (Rnle.) 

Home Tooke having taken orders wos refused admission to the 
bar. (Remark d.) 

Having the inward life men cannot conceal it; having divine 
treasures they will not hoard them. (Eule.) 

A state of ease is gsQeraJly speaking more attainable than a state 
of ploaaura. (Remark «.) 

Virtue being abandoned we become terrified with imajpnary 
evils. (Rul 

Those "w ire Tily m fr da let them come to my assistance' 
(Remark c.) 

To supp y t d fi n Creator endowed him with nobloT 

qualities of te eo E 

Physician th d as discovered think tlje cure half 

wrought. (R m 

Surpassing the boast of the too-confident Roman Kspoleon bnt 
stamped on the earth, and a creation of onchantment arose. (Rule.) 

This gentleman tnie Mm for all in all possessed a greater variety 
of knowledge than any man I ever knew. (Remarks b, e.) 

Overwhelmed with shame and remorse the soul feels Itself shut 
nnl:from heaven. (Enlc) 

To take some men at their word yon would suppose they believed 
that only one class in society was entitled to consideration. (Enle.) 

Ores are called native or natural compounds being produced by 
nature. [Eemark g.t 

I being in the way, the Lord led me to the house of my master's 
brother. (Role.) 

There is no single period of history, which all things being taken 

mankind. IRemark e.) 
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72 THE COMMA. 

RULK XL 
Adverbs and Adverliial Phrase}. 

Adverbs or adverbial phrases, when used as cod- 
nectjves, or when they modify net single words, but 
clauses or sentences, are ftach followed by a comma ; 
and, if used intermediately, they admit a comma before 
as well as after them. 



i. I proceed, thiraiy, lo point oat tha proper Bfalfl ( 
I. FuQctuaJitj la, no doubt, » quoAit; of hLgb impo 



n. The folio-wing words, with oUiera of a similar kind, are pointed 
in accoi'danoe with the rule i — Again, fiirther, moreover, once more, 
as yet, yea, nay, why, well, first, secondly, finally, aceordmgly, oou- 
aequeiitly, unquestionably, mdispntiibly, namely, at proaent, in truth, 
in short, in flue, in general, In particular, in Ihe meantime, in the next 
pMee, in all probability, of lata, of coarse, above all, nevertheless, 
doubtlaas, without doubt, true {used for indeed), that Is ( for namely), 
on the one band, on tlie contrary, for the most part, now and then, 

b. When any of the advarba or adverbial phrases m the preceding 
list, or others of a lilie character, are used to qualify single words, 
the oommas should be omitted ; as, " The lecture was again deUvered." 
— " Some men are in ft« highest ifojree mystical." 

c. Besides the adverbs and adverbial expreaaions which qualify 
WDgle words, many of those relating to the whole clause or sentence 
!d which they occur are sometimes written and printed without com- 
mas: ^, "PerAapel wiU give it." — "He was formerly a wealthy 
citlieQ." The omission of the point is recommended wherever tha 
adverb readily coalesces with the contest, as it does in the CKamplea 
jnst given. 

A If, however, there is any harshness in the construction or tha 
collocation, the adverbial word or expression may be set off by 

of literary crimes " 
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th il b Timt 

ve } ead y , , H i g ne 

factions." — " Tlie asirtJi is also olothed with i 

/. Bn-e and there, wlien used antitliet-icallj b f q 4) ti 
or a. aoun, fuid placed at the beginning of a 1 us t iic, 

ehonld be each followed by a oomma; aa, " Eer y tl g in 

stir aai flnctuation i Oisra, all is serene and d ly C mm nly 
howerer, these words do not require to be pu t t d 

g. Wheu two intermediate adverbs, aot qu 1 f g y p t ul 
word, come logelher, that which coalesces le w th h th p 
tions of the eenteace siiould alone have a. c mm b Qi b f and 
after il ; as, " There were, sio'dy, always pretend ce 

ft. Many words ranked as adverha are som mpl yd n- 

junctivBly, and require a differenl treatment in their punctuation. 
Whan used as conjunotlouB, however, iimo, iheit, loo, indeed, are divided 
by oommaB fi;om the context ; hut when as adverbs, qualifying tlie 
words with which they are assooiatod, the separation should not be 
made. This distinction will be seen from the following examples ; — 



When placed at the end of a sentence or a clause, the conjunction 
too must not be separated from the context by a oommaj us, " I 
would that they liad changed voices Wo." 

i The particle tker^ore, which is used sometimes as an adverb, 
and sometimes as a conjunction, may be set oS by commas when it 
is of a parenthetical nature, or obBtmuta Uie flow of the composition, 
and left unpointed when it coalesces easily with the other parts of 
t!ie sentence j aa, " Music has charms, and theu'efore ought to be 
admired: if, therefore, yon have an opportunity ol learning that 
deiightfui arl, study it with avidity.|' 
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74 THK COMMA. 

J. Betide*, when nsad as a preposilioii, siiouM not ba puQOCoatecl ; 
bnt, when occurring as an adverb or a eonjnnction, a comma is 
required alter, and, if ooourring intermediately, also ons bofora it; 
as, " BmiUi him, tbara was another man wbo acted in the same 

jpve tlieir approbation." The same remark is applicable to the word 



k. Though tha examples in Remarks h, t, j, are not to ha regarded 
as models of compoailioii, they probably illnstrata tha nso of the 
comma, by the juxtaposition of the particles, much better than if these 
were put sspaxateiy in sentences less lja.ble to oritioal otgeotioa. 

I. Used adverbially, yesterday, to-day, to-flioirmo, &c., are, Ulte the 

the words with which lioy are connected ; Ba, " John went yesterday 
to Cinoiunati." 

m. All adverbial words or phrases, if followed by a parentliaijcal 
expression, must, according to p. G4, have a comma alter them; bnt, 
if finishing a sentence or a clause, they should have that point which 
is required by their position. 

n. When an adverbial word or phnuia comes between two phrases 
or clauses, it must be separated by a coroma only &om that expres- 
sion which it does not qualify; as, "lie was saved, for a time at fensf, 
from a relapse." — " Though Nature has g^van to all her children 
gome conceptions of immortality, stiS her information is far from 
. proiriug satisfactory." 



lastly, let mo repeat what I stated at tlie beginning of my lacture. 
Such, undoubtedly, is the characteristic of genuine virtue. 

There is, now and then, a youth of more than youUifui powers. 

Undoubtedly, the statement he has made is not correct. 
There are many ends, doubtless, for which each thing exist*. 
Bot, lastly, let us examine the truth of those arguments. 
In fact, modem oiviUzation is a corrupted Christianity. 
Snch, In general, is the humiliating aspect of the tomb. 
Accordingly, the eiironiclos of the middle ages teem with crimes. 
The national life, in short, is to a certain extent diseased. 
Well, proceed with the speech which yon have so well boguo. 
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ADVKKBS AND ADVliKBIAI. PHKASEf 



adxerMat OT (onjiwielaie aards and pkmsei allick occur iB 14( foOommg 

At presant, tlie indivldnai is often crushed by oireumatanoea. 

True, the rooms of the poor are not lined with works of act. 

Let UB further consider the ai^meiits on this Eubjsct. 

Uj high-blown pride at lengUi broke under me. 

How inconeeiTiAly thin and tender are the threads of a spider 1 

Let US, in the flrat place, observe tbe inanlnmte world. 

Tbal la, there is a true way of expressing ti'ufh. 

Well, I call coiiTersation the sweet interchange of thought. 

I do not well know why 1 should think of it in any other respeoi. 

Ay, loTo the good and the beautiful. — Aye Ioto the good, &o. 

He first went to New Yorli, and afterwards to Philadelphia. 

Attend, first, to Uie literal sense; and, secondly, to the metaphorical. 

Probably there are few who ever aoooinpUsh aa much as Uiey expected. 

Few, probably, ever acoompliah as much as they expected. 

Why do you trust your character to be evolved by accident ? 

If I cannot perform my promise, why, I will regret having made it. 

Hence all human laws are more or less imperfect. 

Here also is tlie distinction between fiiith and mere assent. 

I am molmed, however, to believe this to be a mistaken opiuion. 

However groat Napoleon was as a general, he was not a good man. 

Now, faudalism is the embodiment of Satanic pride. 

Now! knowinpart; but then shall I know even as also 1 am known. 

It is, then, a mark of wisdom to live virtuoualy and devoutly. 

Have not you, too, gone about the earth like an evil genius ? ^ 

We look at all things too eKolnsiveiy from out own point of view. 

If she trust the stars abova, they can prove treaoheions too. 

True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in mere speech. 

Professors Benfley and Person were scholars indeed. 

Our civiliiatJon, therefbre, is not an unmixed good. 

Therefore is our civilization not an unmixed good. 

A certain degree of moral culture, tiierefore, must be presupposed. 

A certam degree of moral culture most therefore be presupposed. 

Besides this, it may be of the greatest advantage to you in businesa 

It may, besides, be of the greatest advantage to you in business. 

They, tiotwithstanding, had much love to spare. 

A man may be rich, notwitlistanding pecuniary losses. 

We shall perhaps leave the city to-morrow morning. 

Yet, fair as thou art, thou shunnost to expose thyself to the public. 
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fcsert eoBouu enly ahere required % HiiiuXL fljMi Remarks (pp. 7^,74) :— 

Hence tiie organs of eeaaa are probably in a etalfl of the greatast 
sensibility in an early period of lifa. (Remarlia e, c.) 

Shakapeare wbb Iha most briJUant example nnquestionably of a 
triumph over the defects of eilnoacion. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

The childreu of our ootta^ra too appear to derive pooul'Iar plea- 
sure from the soft breath of sptmg. (Remark h i.) 

As yet science has hardly penetrated beneath the Burfeca of 
nature. (Rub, and Remark a.) 

ChariLCters endowed with great exoellencaa will unfortunately 
often stand in need of great allowances, (liemark g.) 

Do we in a word reduce tho whole of human duty to a bald and 
punctilious discharge of worldly business ? (Rule,) 

However much ha was persecuted, lie loved his perseontors not 
the less. (Remarks b, h 1.) 

The happiness of the dead howover is affected by none of thesB 

First men of uncommon moral endowments may be expected to 
be men of uncommon Intallectnal powers. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

If therefore you And that you have a hasty temper, wateh it nar- 
rowly. (Bemark i.) 

The Greeks were great ressoners; and their language accordingly 
abounds m oonnectivos. (Eule, and Remark a.) 

This was the object to which the meeting first directed its atten- 
«ou. (Remark*.) 

His prudent conduct may heal the dilferenoo ; nay may prevent 
any misunderstanding In future. (Rule, and Remark a.) 

Having now removed the objeotions made to our conduct, 1 shall 
take up vary little mora of yonr hardships' lime. (Remarks b, k 3.) 

There was great scarcity of com, and consequently dearth of all 
other victuals. ( Rule, and Remarks a, d. | 

Every thing that grows ia a world probably of uncounted myriads 
of beings. (Rule, and Remark d, } 

Sooner or latar msnlted virtue avenges itjelf on states, as well as 
Oil private men. (Rule.) 

The author therefore commences his undertaking by an analysLi 
of nanes. (Remark t.) 

Without being rash on the one hand or fearful on the other we 
shall find all things working together for good. (Remark n.) 
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Christ stands immeaaurablj in advance of the moral attainmenta 
of tJie world. (Rsmack 6.) 

AsA hSDCe perhaps it is tliat Solomon calls the fear of the Lord 
the beginning of wisdom. (Bemait g.) 

The latBral force of human action tliat ia the influence of coa- 
tamporacies, is greal. (Rule, and Remark: a.) 

Meanwhile -we do not believe in any infallible speciEo, in any 
sadden and unusual remedy. (Eule.) 

But yesterday tho word of Csesar might have stood ag^nst the 
world. (Remark t) 

Sometimes doubts and apprehensions will Daunt the mind in its 
searobings for truth. (Rule.) 

But on the other hand do not suppose that poverty is altogetlier a 
waste and howling wilderness. (Rule, and Remark c.) 

There is undoubtedly very often more happiness in the hut than 
in the palace. (Bula, and Remark g.) 

Nature baa indeed given us a soil which yields hounleoualy to tha 
hand of industry. But what are lands, &o. (Remark k 6.) 

Sooiety must of course receive beautv into its ohacaot«r and 
feeling. (Kula, and Remark a.) 

Let ns contemplate then this connection, which binds the pro- 
sperity of others to our own. (Remark h 3.) 

sail a great and frnitfu! idea dimly pervades the eccentric spoou- 
lations of Fourier. (Rule, and Remark 6.) 

We should look on character acquired here as the condition of 
happinese hereafter. (Remark c, and last off.) 

At present innumerable pr^adices obstruct a complete extrac- 
tion of Ihe mental and moral wealth latent in society. (Rule, and 
Remarli a.) 

Did I not see other and holier inflnanoes han h w r< workmg 
out the regeneration of our race, t should lad d desp u' Eemarks 
c, h 6.) 

Again perfection requires that each quah y h uld b vith 
debasing alloy. Lastly perfection require h 11 h or ba 

eipaiided lo an unlunited degree. (Rule, a R mark 

De Foe soon however relinquished every h g terattu^ 

and politlca ; for which indeed bis temper ai d d p d him 

much better than for business. (Remarks h 5 

Now how does capital punishment opera y la ff the 

offender fVom all the chance of reformation R mar te A 2 and b 
Rule, and Remark a.) 
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18 THE COMMA. 

RULE XII. 
Phrases at (Ab End, of Sentences or Clauses. 

% I. When a phrase beginning with a preposition, 
Bu adverh, or a conjunction, relates to or modifies a 
preceding portion of tlie sentence, a comma is unneces- 
sary, if the parts are closely connected in sense. 

§ II. But the point must be inserted when its omis- 
sion would occasion ambiguity, or when the phrase 
begins with a particle obstructing the connection whicli 
subsists between the different portions of the sentence. 
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a I 1 e first three exaraplas, the phraaes beginning with the 
p epos t ons " without," " by," " under," are closely conneolad. witli 
bi li p It 013 of the sentence in which they Beverally occur, and 
therefore h nld not be preceded by n commu. 

i If the first example of the second class, the comma were 
omitted before tho preposition "without," the senfeuce min-ht be 
wrongly u derstood to moan, tiiat a person applied for an agency, 
■w thoot its haying any recommendation m its favor. Of the nait 
e-^ample if wriKen without the comma before the adverb " espe- 
oially the meaning might be, that, by habita of study and reflection, 
yon shoiUd otdtivate paryonlarly yonr intellectual powers, that is, 
In preference to others ; but this is not the sense. In bolh of these 
BBntenoes, the insertion of the comma, as above, leads obviously to 
the true signification. In the last example, the sense is brought oat 
more clearly by inserting a comma before the modifying words "at 
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c. Whan Ihe use of a word qualifying the phraas intemipts bul 
BligiitlT the connection between two parts of a. aentenoe, the comma 
IS better om tt«d IkuB, though susceptible of being pointed, the 
foUowmg sentencfls where the final phrases are severally modified 
by tl D words etOier- even, may be written withont the comma; " A 
gg d man will he bappy either in this world or the next." — " The 
knowledge of nature cannot be exbiusled eneti by the wisest." 

(i But if a final pbrase conveys an addiOonal thought, or is 
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r, is preceded by a 
not perfection, b>a the unceasing perfecting of bis nature." — See 
Rule v., p. 46. 

g. No pomt is requufld before a final phrase beginning with but, 
in the sense of eccepi,- as, "None are poor bal the mean in mind." 

b. When a phrase beguis with a verb m the infinitive mood, and 
its preposition signifies in order to, it should not be preceded by a 
comma- as " We do not pray to God lo iailracl him." Unless whore 
the omission of the point would too closely unite the latter portion 
of the ciaasfi with thephrafiej as, " Our minds must go out into the 
infinite and immortal regions, to Jiad snffloiency and satietSotion for 
the present hour." 

t. If the words »» order are expressed before the infinitive, the 
phtase is usually preceded by a comma; as, "We should be vir- 
tuous and devout, in order to refine and elevate our nature." 

j. Final phrases, referring to Hme, measure, or distance, whether 
fliey begin with a preposidon or are eiliptioaJ, should not be preceded 
byanypointsas, "Byron was bom onJon. 22, 1788, and died April 
19, 1824." — "The mason built tbe wall a hiaidred feet high." — 
" Some men can easily walk four mUu at lioar." 
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5 COMMA, 



k. Bat whan the last phrase oODSists of a dale, and tli" preceding 
ona ends witli a noun, it is betlar to distinguish the phraEBS by a 
comma, unless Ihay are oonaeoted by moans of a preposition ; as, 
"■^'-- mills wei'e destroyed by>-e, Sept. 28, IS64." — "Peace was 
ded between England and France in Febroary, 1783." 



concluded b 



He was a man of estraordicary powers, both of mind and body. 
The fertile earth is Qngrant aflflr soft showers. 
Take heed uot to place thyself in the power of temptation. 
View the path yon are entering on, with an enlightened niind. 
The grandeur of Eome has vanished like a spectre in the night. 
Poisons are sweet in the moral world, as truly as in the natural. 
J)o thy best to pluck this crawling serpent from my breast. 
Poverty of mind is often concealed under the garb of splendor. 
Eapentance is not a single act, bnt a habit of vurtue. 
Truth is not hidden fh>m us by an impenetrable veil. 
All great things are so, only by the assemblage of Bmsl! tilings. 
Call off the thoughts when running upon disagi'eeablfl objects. 
Keep an inventory of your friands, rather than of your goods. 



Thou art a soldier even to Cato's wish 

I knew the facts of the case even whei 

Judge not either capriciously or by a 

He was a Columbus in a brave heart, if not in achievement. 

Virtue is not tJie creature of will, but necessary and immutable. 

Our beat works are fractious, not complete and rounded unities. 

Nothing remained but to throw himself on the mercy of Heaven. 

He left the room to see whether all was safe. 

Cultivate the art of reading, in order to read well. 

Patrick Kelly left Ireland seventeen years ago. 

loa will be sure to find me in the school at nine o'clock, a.h. 

Adam Smith was bom in Scotland, 1T23, and died 1780. 

The lyre was invented 1004 b.c. ; and paper in China, 105 B.f. 
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A year is much !n human life paiticnlarly to the very young and 
very old. (Rule, § n.) 

Follow the perfections of ytmr enemies mthec than the errors of 
your trlends. (Eale, ^ B. f and Remark /.) 

The ioTB of praiaa should be preserved under proper subordina- 
tion to tha prinoiple of duty. (Rule, ^i.J 

TliB soul becomes great by the haljitoal contemplation of great 
objoots, (Rule, ^ I.) 

Do not employ your wit either to insult or to offend your asso- 
oiates. (Remark «.) 

I often come to this qniet place to breathe the airs that mffle tby 
feoe. (Firetof Reroarltft.) 

A true philosoptier is caraful to preserve an evenness of mind 
both in prosperity and adversity. (Rule, ^ ii.) 

How superior is the man of forbearance and gentleness to every 
other man in the ooUisiona of society! (Rule, J ii.) 

ChrisUanity represents physical evil as the direct appomtment of 
God's love. (Rule, §"i.) 

The aoUve mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied with Its 
present oondiUon how prosperous soever. (Rule, 4 11.) 

The saint owes much of the grace and elegance of his spirit to 
the influences of sorrow in Bomo form. (Rule, ^ i.) 

A great mind is formed by a few great ideas not by an infinity of 
loose details. {Rule, both sections; and Remarks e,/) 

The fiPit mdications of genius disclose themselves at a very early 
period. (Rule, ^ 1.) 

The knowledge of any one truth acta as an introducer and mter- 
preter between us and all its kindred truths. (Rule, ^ i.) 

Wa cannot bid fareweB to so large a portion of human history 
without deep and earnest thought. (Rule, ^ 11-) 

Herbert always attracted friends and strangers by the eleganoo 
and benignity of hia manners. (Rule, § 1.) 

Law should not be the rich man's lu^ry but the poor man's 
remedy. (Rule, h ii- 1 and Remark /.) 

There are ChriaBans who defer to some perpetual and concurrent 
authority either in a living person or in a body of persons. (Rule, 
511.; and Remark A) 
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The dormant tiicnltii 



OU THE COMStA. 

The intellectual powers may be exereiaeil to the neglect and 
sOflingofUio moral and Bpiritaal. (Hiile, j ii.) 

Half of what pasBea among men for talent is nothing bat strong 
fleolth. (Eula, j l; and Remark g.) 

Sensible men show their good senae by sajing much in a few 
words. (Rule, i I,) 

Shake not the credit of others in endearoring to estabhsh yonr 
own. tRnle,Jn.) 

Ariosto, the eminent Italian poet, was born in the year of our 
Lord 1474, and died 153S. (Remark j.j 

Let your affections be eultivated with ardor and purity tlirough 
all the suoeessise periods of life. (Rule, ^ r.; and Romark e.) 

Let OS not think of tlie departed as 1 ki u with earthly, 

partial atTectlona. (Rnle, ^ i.) 

Who can l(iok on this scene th nt an a,e of love and 

(Rale, 5 II.) 

m !y to be awaiting more 
&Torable circumstances to disclose H m 1 (r nt of Rem. i.) 

The soul is nm-sad for heaven b h d iplin f a saored sor- 
row. (Rale, ^ I.) 

The well-being of a eommnnity cannot flow from the simple e^ct 
of one great change however necessary or successful. (Rule, { n.) 

The grandeur and vastness of human hope are corresponded to 
by a similar grandeur and vastness of human natare. (Rule, } i.) 

Sf me men put on the appearanee of virtue in order to succeed in 
thi nefan us enterprises. (Rule, J n.; and Remark £.) 

There are roany topics on which individuals may hold the greatest 
di en, ty f opinion without any diminution of holy sympathy in the 
es e al principles of rali^on. (Rule, I, n.; and Remark e.) 

heek f distinction only among the honest and pious. Seek for 
d St n ti n bnt only among the honest and piotis. (Rule, §5 i., u. ; 
and R ma k c, d-j 

Let us employ the powers which our Creator has given as hi such 
a manner as will be fitted to pnrify and elevate our nature. (Rule, 
in-) 

Moral light must be mtermingled with mtelleotual light to con- 
duct US safely through our morta,l course. (Rnle, ^ ii.; and last 
portion of Remark h.) 

No man can stmggia, for years together, to evolve his charaetar 
mto pare moral manhood without shedding around him a benignant, 
Ufo-giving influence. (Rule, J ii.) 
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INVEMTED EXPRESSIONS. 83 

RULE XIII. 
Inverted or Transposed Expressions. 

Mary phrases which, in their natural or usual order, 
do not require to he punctuated, are, when inverted, 
set off by a comma from the rest of the sentence. 



(y Cowley, the phUoaopher 



if trflJiqull euioymen 

lelightful. 



a. The natural or usual order of words in English composition, 
if adopted in the above Beutances, would run as followsr " The 
philosopher Hobbes is compared by Cowley to Columbus." — " Old 
Kge prBEenls a scene of fianquil enjoyment to the wise and good," — 
" Sight is the most perfect and delightflil of all our senses." — " Wa 
ouglit to think much hi perusing the works of enlightened men." 
It will be seen, that the phrases which hare been punctuated in the 
examples, are, when put in the usual order, written witbout com- 
mas, in accordance with the first part of Role SII., p. 78. 

4. In the inverted or rhetorical style in which these sentences are 
exemplified under the rule, it is obrions, that, if the conmia were 
omitted, wo could not read or understand them, without a greater 
exaroiee of the judgment than is required when tliat point is iosBrted 
after each transposed phrase. 

e. But the rule, aa cominonlj laid down by grammarians, is by no 
means nnirersal m its application. The mere circumstance of the 
transposition of a word or phrase is not a sufficient reason for intro- 
ducing a oomma, as may readily be seen by inspecting either a 
single page of an author who adopts this style, or a few lines In any 
of the poets ; and mdeed, were all auoh inversions punctuated, both 
perspicuity and good taste would be in nnmberless instancca violated. 
On the other hand, actual usage is so discordant, that, in many cases, 
it would seem to be a matter of mere choica, whether an inverted 
phrase should have a comma or not. By attauHon, however, to the 
various modes m which the sentences under notice are formed, moat 
of the praoMc^ difficnlties would be overoome- 
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— unlasB the 

invertedportionsof aaontoncearBbothof themclauBOs, orBBTeraUy 
end and begin with words of the same part of speecb, with a nonii 
and an adjaotive, or vice versi i — 

1. When tlie fitst inverted portion contains a nonn governed by 
a VBrb in tha last part of the sentence i as, " Thnt interesting and 
vainable Aistorij he did not read." — " ffim and his actiotii yoa will 
veij probably Hntinie." — " The praise ofjodgmwt has Virgil justJy 
conieiUd with Homer." 

2. Wiien the aeoond portion of the sentence commences with a 
verb, whether principal or ausiliary, bafore its nominatiTfli as, " At 
the bottom of the garden riwi a little rivulet." — " Of tlie variegated 
moHiitftin HuiU nought remiun imcliangad." — " Underneath our 
happiest mirth is a calm fountain of sotKr thought." 

3- Wlien a preposition is removed from tha word to which it 
OEually Imlonge, and piaeed at the* beginning of the inverted phroso ; 
as, " With tliat portion of tiie work be was tJte least acUi^ed; " in- 
stead of, " He was the least taUified mih thnt portion of the work." 
— " 7b egotists and pedants I iiara a strong an&palhy." — " 0/ iHi 
truly nobla feelings they were quite tawac^tSiU." 

4. When the first of the inverted portions of a sentence begins 
with the words it is, or m^ ; as," Sis In the sphere of intellact alone 
that man are becoming truly civilized." — " Only on a few aligtit 
occasions tbey felt disposed to be marci^l." 

B. When, though a distinct articulation may require a slight 
pause, an inverted piiraaa can be read in close connection witb. what 
follows it, withoat aJfeoting the import of the sentence ; as, " /« 
in^omy the mmd is pecnUarly ductile." — " To each the sonl of eacli 
how dear! " — ^^ By these smords wa acquired our liberties." — ** In 
a bicid jooHBer the orator expressed his ideas." 

6. When an expression precedes an inverted phrase which is 
connected more closely with the latter portion of the sentence tlian 
with the former; as, "However opposite may be tho sides from 
which vre start at the foot of the mountidn, in approacking its sammil 
we approach one another," 

e. By carelully comparing the examples ^ven onder Renmrit d 
with those under the mle, and with a tew additional ones, which, 
for Iha sake of reference, we shall now present, tha Etudent will ba 
struck with the fact, that, though in soma respects similar to each 
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otber, the; are In other and Tnrious respects dissimilar; ajid he wilt 
^90 perceive, that, while the insertion of a comma in tiie examples 
beltnging to Remark d would be of no advaiitiige in bringing out the 
trne meaning of the sentences, the omission of the point lietween 
the uiveited portions of those about to be exhihitod wonld operate 
to a giealer or less extent in impeding an easy oompreliension of the 



The proJBe of judgmenLf Virgil bae j'43tly conteeted wLch Iloinej:. 
I. At the bottam of the gurden, a little rivDlet raji. 

Of Iha vaiiegBted mouatilin, nought shall raniBin unchanged. 

Underneath OUT happieet mirth, there is a calm fountain of sober Hi 
i. With that pertian of tba work, Jofh^y was the least saUsflad- 

To egotlBtB and pedantd, Een^ible men have a sti-ODg antipathy. 

or all feelings that ire tralj noble, they were .[uite unsuioepUble. 
b. In the sphere of intellect alone, men are bei:oiiiiag truly dvUizbil. 

On a ffew Blight occaaiona, they fell diBpoaod to bo merciful. 

By Sj^tfulnaBa of hijnrios, we show oureelYeB aupEiior io them. 
i. In youth, Bbnn the temptations to which youth is esposed. 

In a remarkably atriitlng and lucid manner, Ihe oratnr expressed his 



/ When, however, no aerioua error wonld be produced by tljo 
omlision of the comma, the briefer inverted phrases, even those 
belongmg to the above class, may be left unpointed, if tiiey ocour 
m chiusas set otf by commas; as, " On piely kummatii is built, end 
on kitiaamly much happiness, and yet still more on piety itself." 
Instances of this kind are often met with in poetiy. 

J But "uoh inverted words as appear in the Beoond and third- 
examples of No. 5 above, where the omission of the comma would 
mauifestlj tend to confusion or error, must in all eases be punc- 
tuated So also must any phntse that is equivalent to a, clause, or 
into which it is easily convertible ; as, " Ai belUmig (MfdJHmefri 
anpossiiie, \on will make it so;" that is, " If you believe," &o. (see 
Rule MV , p. 58); the only exception to the use of the point here 
hemg when such a plu'ase is used under the oircumstances specified 
in Remark d S. 

h All inverted phrases, when preceded by other phrases or by 
olauaei, are treated as parenthetical axpresaions, and punctuator 
uocotdinft t Rule VIII. and the remarks thereon, pp. 64, 65. 
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To moat, reli^on is a mere tradition or a momentary feeiing. 

la feadess freedom he arose By vicious exiunples be not misled. 

Of all illliabilB, that of idlenaas is tlie most Incorrigible. 

The fii-at>-fiTiit of yonr daily thoughts consecrate to God. 

In all sublime scenes, there is a mixtore of tho awful. 

With earliest heart I humbly crave my latter end like hla may he. 

The history of past ages, men often read to little purpose. 

Her crystal lamp the evaniog star has lighted. 

To minds of a devont temper, the eternal is mirrored in tha temporal. 

In tlie British Mnseuia is the original work of Copernicus. 

Whom ya ignorantly woi-ship, Him declare I unto yon. 

Only by degrees we turn our thoughts mwardly on onrselvcs. 

Without much thought, books cannot be profitably read. 

To pnbHo opinion all statas must in a measure bow. 

Of good deUvBrj, distinct articulation b an essential requisite. 

Against great force of reasoning it is in vain to contend. 

By the faults or errors of oUiera, wise men correct their own, 

III early years the habits of industry are most easily acquired. 

At his control, despair and anguish fled the strnggluig aouL 

Through her rags do, the winds of the winter blow bleak. 

To study the scianoe of spirit, I must enter my own soul. 

AU the appearances of nature I was careful to study. 

By good nature, half the misery of human liib is assuaged. 

Ill silent and solitary places, genins is often found. 

Into that glorious world ha constantly beckons us to follow huu. 

Like a spectre in the night, the grandeur of Kome is vanished. 

Scipio, Milton called " the height of Eome." — In thee I oonflde. 

It is only by dovotlon to liberal pursuits that we can be truly libaial 

Greater exploits than force, counsel and wisdom achieve. 

To thee 1 pour my prayer. — In power and wealtli esiilt no more. 

What is the right path, few men tais the trouble of inquking. 

This great error I wish to expose. — It is a place he aspires to hold. 

In mooting with a madman, feign yourself a fool. 

To those whose interests are in danger, time is valuable. 

For want of this, genius has been a soonrge to the world. 

In eternity God dwelleth, free from anger and from pain. 

With thp many, life is one round of never-ceasing toil. 
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INVEKTF.D EXFKES SIGNS. 



PanOuate t/tt fvUttwiag gtMBtues, or Uane lAem impomted^ in atc&rdance vfJA 

In the produotlon and presetTation of order all men recognize 
BOmathlng that is sacred, (Rule, and Remarlt e 6,) 

From tha right eseroise of our intellectual powers arises one ol 
liie chief sources of our happiness, (liemark d 2, 3.) 

Through life tmth ought to be one of the gresit objeels of human 
pursuit. (Rule, and Remark e G.) 

In tlie attainment of all excellence in S^e art^ patronage and 
geniTie should go iiand in liand. (Riile-t 

Editoation is at liome a friend, nbroiui an introduction, in solitude 
a solace, in society an ornament.' {Remark d5,) 

In every material action of yonr Ufa consider well its probable 
result. IRule, and Remark « 5.) 

Of all our virtuous emotions tliose of kind regard are ths most 
readily imitated. (Rnle.) 

In the solemn silence of the mind are formed those gieat resoiu- 
tions which decide the falc of meu. (Bemarkrfa.) 

Before giving way to anger try to find a reason for not being 
angry. [Rule, and laat portion of Remark g.) 

In tlie aeuteness of the external senses some of the infei'lor animals 
excel our species. {Rule, and Remark e 6-) 

Over matchless talents probity should tlirow its brightest lustre. 
CEule, and Remark e 3.) 

It is ii'om the spirit's own pearl that the good embeDish tlieii 
character. (Remark d 4-) 

From the little root of a few letters science has spread its brauchei 
over all nature, and raised its head to the heavens. (Rule.) 

Only in the light of a sublime faith can the history of our race ba 
read witliout despondency. (Remarks d2, 4.) 

In the rufSed and angry hoar we view every appearance through 
a false medium. (Remark e 5.) 

It is tiuDugh moral and spiritual power that the rivers of thought 
and feeling are to be turned. (Remark d i.) 

Fi^eod of tlie brave ! in peril^e dorkixt hour 

Intrepid Virtue loolES to thee ibr power. (ReinaTk d 6.) 
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88 THE COMMA. 

In thasu hours of golden Joisure my chief haunt is the banks of a 
Email stream. (Rule, and Remark e S.) 

This view of religion I propose to malte tha subject of aorao free 
discussion. (Remnrli d 1.) 

In amusement and novol-raadlng only tlia girl spends all her 
eveuing hours. (Rale, and Remark e i.) 

Ou feelings allied to these priestcraft and sorcery have oftan 
ftiBtened tJiBmseives. (Kule, and Remark e 3.) 

In order lo improve the mind we ought less to laam than to con- 
template. (Rule, and last portion of Remark g.) 

With what you have be satisfied All yon hear believe not. 

(Remark d, thkd fine.) 

1q the hurry and eagemesa of selfish competition we uuderrato 
the silent iniluence of mora] character. (Rule, and Remark « 5.) 

When others are asleep, in its own contemplations the sool finds 
a source of solace and pleasure. (Remark d B.) 

In not learning your business perfectly you cannot give satisliio- 
tion to your employer. (Rule; and Remark b 9, and last of j.) 

To every oharaotei its fitting position and appropriate fonotion 
have been assigned. (Remark i^3.) 

It is to the nnaceonntable oblivion of our mortality that the world 
owes all its ftsoination. (Ramark d i.) 

By doing nothing we leam to do ilL — To command any subject 
adequately we must stand above it. (Rule, and last of Remark g.) 

In this struggle his moral discipline conniala. On no other farms 
could ha be at once a dweller on earth and an hen- of heaven. 
(Remark <JS, 2, fi.) 



On bfiu of green sea-flower ttj hnitjs s 
Of thj fliJr yellow louks throaja of amb 



Into every human 
marks d2 and e 2.) 
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PKPENDENT 

EULE XIV. 
Otis Clattse Depending on Ajwlher, 

Two clauses, one depending on the other, are sepa- 
rated by a comma. 



3 Wealth IB of no reul use, eimpt it tie nell em ployed. 

i. TLIivfioaQ ^ alone, ne muat Icon <]□ the hutd of a guide. 

&. rulQijlieu-t«ithgoodnes3 &ud tboii i^lt dud tLat the norLdle full of good. 



a. Sentenoea oontaiuiiig dependent olauaee are generally ditfia- 
goiahed Ijy one of them bej^nning with a, particle Expreaaive of 
condition, !i4mi"ion, purpose, oausHtion, time, or place Thej are 
not, however, nece^^^iuilj eo coustnictad, he ib shown m the fiflj) 
example, the clinses of which depend, one on the other, not m form, 
bnt in Bsnee ; being equivalent to — " ff thon fill thy heart with 
gooihiees, thou wilt find," &c. 

b. A phraae havuig the import of a conditional olanse, and put 8.1 
the beginning of the sentence, is also distbguiehed by a comma; as, 
" Tobe good, yon must do good ; " that la, " That you may ha good, 
yon must do good." — See p. 85, last portion of j. 

c. Whon, in a sentence relating to time, place, or manner, the 
clause be^nning with an ndverb is put last, and K closely connected 
in sense with what precedes it, the comma should not be inserted ; 
aa, " I love my Idnd vjkere'er I roam." — " Ton will reap at you 
BOW." Clauses lilie these may be regarded as aldn to the restrictive 
relative. — See Rule VIL, I) ii., p. 57, 

d But if the adverbs «*en, where, &0i, have only a laint reference 
b> (dme or place, or introduce an ndditiona] idea, they sbould be 
preceded by a comma; as, " Retrain not to speak, jjAsb by speaking 
j-on may be useful ia others." — " Andrew sailed for California, 
Kh«rf ho does a flourishing businesB." 

s. When the conjunctions \f and iicimie are used to bind closely 
togetlier the two clauses between which Ihay ore severally placed, 
the comma is unnecessary ; aa " Toti may go i/" you will." — " Sin 
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90 THE COMMA. 

/. Ho point should be introduced between two ciauses unitod by 
the conjunction ihal, signifying purpose or design, if it is closely 
connected wiUi the preceding verb; as, " He jisiled the apringa that 
ha mi^t improve his health." But a conmm must be msertad if 
the conjunction is separated at some distance from the verb ; as, 
" Let UB consider the following propositions, that we may fully nndei'- 
Btoad the subject." 

g. Tha comma Is UBoally admiBsible between the clauses, when 
llie words in ordtr ome before the caqjoccUon Ihat, unless they are 
preceded Immediately by llie verb; as, " Csesar visited Britain, in 
wder thai he might conquer the inhabitants." — " The man iraueifeJ 
in order Stat he might regain his strength." 

h. The distinction recommanded in Uie punctuation of tlie first 
example under each of the Eemarlia / and g may seem ralhar nice ; 
but, undoubtedly, tlie phrase in order lAal obstructs the flow of a 
sentence more than the simple conjunction (fioi. 



JiBew,— 
Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow. 
The good which men do is not lost, though it is often disregarded. 
If there were no cowardice, there would be little insolence. 
Where the heart is well guarded, temptations cannot enter. 

Make men intelligent, and they become inventive. 

Thongh a civilization may die, it leaves Imperishable records. 

People are rude and unpolite, becanse Ihay are ignorant. 

Wherever we are, wa are not forgotten by a kind Providence. 

Were patrons more disinterested, ingratitude would be mora rare. 

Since none enjoy all blessingB, be content with a few. 

Go where a, man may, home is the centre to which his heart tarns. 

As we grow older, life becomes dim in the distance. 

We ohey the laws of society, because they are the laws of virtna. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slmnbored and slept. 

Dare to be good, whatever evil may surround you. 

If their lungs receive our air, that moment they are flree. 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen. 

Make up your mind to do a thing, and you will do it. 

Every thing is bsautifol, if left where nature meant it to bo. 
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HiB iQ Ihi Reauyrkt (pp. 89, 90) afply W (is pitMBurtio" tfO^ fallamt 

Drop npon Fox'a grave the tear, 'twill trickle to his rival's bier. 
By playing with a fool at home, he'll play with you abroad. 
I will see you whan you arrive. — I mil go mUther thou goest. 
He went away as soon as I came. - Use time aa If you kaew Its vi 
Do nnto others as you would have them do unto you. 
Quieluess and peace floariBh where justice and renaon govern. 
Let us live wbile we live. — Fear not, while anting justly. 
He went to tlie eity of Manchealar, where he remained Ibr a yes 
The age of miracles is past, while that of prejudice remains. 
Sense shines with the greatest lustre, when it is set in humanity 
I fled beoanBe I was afraid.-Spsak dearly if yon would be undersi 
Truth is to be loved,purely and solely because it is true. 
Live well that you may die well. — We go tliat we may be in tii 
Be studious and diligent, in order that you raay become leiu-ned 



When the great roan Is laid in hia grave lies of malice are apt to 
give way to lies of adulation. (Rule.) 

Dcoide not by autJioritative rules when they are inconsiatent witii 
reason. (Rule, and Remark d.) 

A man may comfort himself for the wrinkles in hia face provided 
hia heart be fortified with virtne. (Rnle.) 

We cannot turn in any direction where the CreaWr's love does 
not smile around us. (Remark c) 

If theological gossip were the measure of reli^ous faith we should 
be the devonteat of all human generations. (Rule.) 

We cannot riuae fJie moral standard of the depressed claases till we 
have first improved their social oondition. (Rnle, and Remark it) 

llnleaa he pnt a bridle on his tongue the babbler will soon shut 
himself out from all society. (Rule.) 

Have respect fbr yourself that others may not disrespect you. 
(Rule, and last sentence of Eomark /.) 

We should be ashamed of many of our acUona were the world 
acquainted with our motives. (Rule.) 

By timely resisting them the greatest evils may b 
Rule, and Remark b.) 
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K there be nothins eeleatial. without ua it ia only because all is 
enrthly within. (Rule.) 

Remember your owe feelings in order Uiat you may judge of the 
feelings of otherB. (Kule, aad Remarks g, h.) 

Where the whole ia one dark blot of shade there can be no 
picture. (Rule.) 

Breathe mto men a fervent purpose and yon awalien powers 
before unknown. (Rule, and Remai-l; a.) 

Seme people endeavor to divert tJieir fhonghta lest their minds 
ihonld reproach them. (Rule.) 

We were present when General Lafayette emborked at Havre for 
New York. (Remark c.) 

When we combat error with any other weapon than argument 
we err more than those whom we attack. (Rule.) 

Let all dispose their hours till midnigbt when again we pray your 
presence. (Remark d.) 

In how small a compass lie all the elements of man's truest hap- 
piness if society were only conduct*! in a rational spirit! (Rtde.) 
Suppress the first desires of evil as soon as they nrUe, and esUn 
guish the spark before it spreads. (Remark c.) 

Where tme religion has prevented one crime false religions have 
afforded a pretext for a tbousaud. (Rnle.) 

Our hearts should be filled with gratitade when we contemplate 
the wonderful works of nature. (Role, and Remark d.) 

The lives of men should be filled with beauty even as the earth 
and heavens are clothed with it. (Rule.) 

Rear stronger minds and they will lift up the race h) snblimer 
heights of dignity and power. (Rnle, and Remark a.) 

There never ia true eloquence except when great principles and 
sentiments have entered mto the substance of the souL (Rule.) 

We live that we may die. — Attend that you may receive instruc- 
tion. ( Remark /, first seiilenoe. ) 

If women folfllled truly their divine errand there would be no 
need of reforming societies. (Rnle.) 

We compare the divine Mind with ours that we may have some- 
thing within the grasp of our reason to dwell upon. (Last of Rem. / ) 
We weep over the dead because they Lave no life, and over the 
living because they have no perfootiou. (Remark e.) 

Give me a larger eye and I will reveal to yon another rank of 
worlds marshalled behind those whose shining hosts yon now behold. 
'Rule, and Remark a.) 
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COKRELATIVE eSpressions. 93 

SULE XV. 
Correlative Words, Phrases, and Clauses. 

5 I, Two correlative expressions, united by the 
conjunction as or than, are written without a point 
between them. 

§ n. But, when united by any other word than 
these conjunctions, tiie correlative expressions are dis- 
tinguished by a comma. 



2. A oMW in thB humblest walks of life is 
S. Onlj I euch repenlanco is beaefldal || i 
4. Do not epend | motB luuB In bed 1| Iba 



licate the tcue ohariictar of the sentences just quoted, we 
perpendicular lines between each pair of correlaUve 
and a single line before ths first expression, in each 
sxamplB. It will be seen, Oiat the phrases or olauaes boginning seve- 
rally with the correhiOvfl %vords, " so— HS," " as— as," " snoh— as," 
'" more — thau," which occur in the firat class of examples, have a 
stronger attraction lo each other Uian those commencing with tlie 
correlatives "though — yet," "neither — nor," "as — so," "the mora— 
the better," in the second; and that, on tliia account, the aipraoaiona 

those under the latter with them. 

b. When the conjuneUon but is improperly used, aftar eo, for as 
and B negative, the sentence is subject to tha principle of punc- 
tnation contained m the firat section of the rule; as, " There is no 
opinion so absurd but haa [as not to have] soma philosopher or othat 
to produce in its support." 
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e. When, in sentenceB referable to tlie Srst division of the rule, 
the last of ihe correlative woids requires a comma after it, a comma 
ehoold also be inEerteiJ between Iha oorrelativo espressions; us, " The 
mind that boasts of its rich endowments is 30 limited and cramped, 
as, in comparison with what it migl t j j to b utterly poor and 
naked." It ia evident, that, wiOio t th p tb f the oojijunotion 
(M, this word would sacm to ba mo los 1 t d with Ihe preced- 

ing than with the following port u f tli e t oa to which il 
ralher belongs. 

d. CorrelatiTe expressions sliould b p t d t ambiguity of 
sense would ba occasioned in any ta by th mission of tha 
comma before the second oorrelat as (. eiu lie that pro- 

phesistb, ikaa he that speakoth with tongues." Without the point, 
the sentanoe might lio improperly raad so as to mean, — " Greater 
is he that prophesieth with tongues than iia that speaketh with 
tongues." 

!es, the correl)t- 

of two or more phrasesj as, " Wa can no more preserve a stationary 
attitude | hi tlie moral world, than wa can refuse to accompany the 
physical earth | in its rotation." Here, the insevtiou of the point, 
though not essential, shows more clearly those portions of the san 
tenoa to which each set of phrases balonge, and by this means serves 
to bring out the sense. 

/. As an exception to the second division of tha role t m y b 
remarked, that tha comma is belter omitted between dau t i 

ing the correlative words so or sach—lkal, when they losaly 

ooimeotodi as," Jolm was OTmuoh ii^'ured (Affllheoonldn w Ik — 
" The earthquake produced suck a, shook thai it awoke us 11 

g. But if these oorreiatives are placed at or near th b "^i 
of the clauses to which they respectively belong, or if tb 1 t oo 
ralatiye word has a oomma after it, the clauses should b p t d 
agreeably to tha rule; as, "So benevolent a man waa ha A ( hu t 
every act of his was devoted to the well-being of his race — M 
Is so created, that, let liia wants be as simple as Ihej w 11 1 m t 
lahor to supply them." 

i. Esprassiona beginning with both — and, vAcOiei — or, eirter — w, 
seiliei^-mM-, ara ganaraUy separated by a comma when each is a 
olanae, but left unpointed whan one of them is a phrase ; as, " Ifeilher 
Batter yourselves, nor permit others to flatter you." — "We oaimot 
trace either their causes or their effects." 
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COKEELATiVE 



It is easier Co rouse the pasaions Uibji to direct Uie mind. 

Wlien pride oometh, then comotli Bhame. — She is as good as ha. 

Mo one is so muoli alone in tha imiTerse as a denier of God. 

As we do to othars, so shall it be done unto ns. 

Man g^ns wider dominion by his inteUeot than by hia right aim. 

Wherever man is, thara are the elements of poatry. 

Eveiy one has aa much vanity as he is deilcient in untleratanding. 

If yon know that your object is good, then without hesitation seek it 

A good name is rather to be chosen tlian great riches. 

Though truth is fearless and abBolute, yet she is meek and modest. 

I have returned to refute a Ubel as false as it is malicions. 

The more Industiions you are, the sooner will you learn a trade. 

Be governed mora hj a regard to duty than by a prospect of gam. 

Suoli as the tree is, such will be tha fruit. 

We can discover nothing so subUme as the spirit of self-saorifioe. 

The batter a proverb is, the more trite it gancrally beconiea. 



SAow lew 1*0 prccadiag Rema-rla will apply Id thi jjuncluaS 
classea and phrases m ate /Mincing senteaccs I — 
No errors are so trivial bnt they daserva to be mended, and no elD 

so Blight bnt it should be repented of and renounced. 

Oor sympathy is always awakened more by hearing tha speaker, 

than by reading his works in our closot. 

Only snoh sorrow purifies and blesses, aa comes to us in the pnr- 

Buit of high and noble ends- 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled oi, and 

hatred therewith. 

Virtue is so amiable that even the vicious admire it. — So frowned 

the mighty combatants, that hell grew darker at tha siglit. 

Such was the rush of the people, that but few could be adtcittal 

Grace of manners is so essentia! to rulers, that, whenever it is 
neglected, their virtues lose a great degree of lustra. 

Whether my ^ft be liberal, or whether it be ni^ardly. Is not tho 
question. — Whether right or wrong, I am held responsible. 

We can neither fly from the presence of God, nor escape his 
sight. — Virtue is neither a phantom nor a vain vision. 
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We are so afraid of each oUier's doctrines that we cannot cure 
each other's sina. (Eule, 4 ii. ; and Remsik g.) 

Does not tha glorioua sun pour down his golden flood as cheerily 
on the poor man's ootlaga as on the rich man's palace ? (Bnle, J l) 

We moBt not only avoid what God has forbidden bat do what he 
has commanded, (Eula, ^ ii.) 

One nngei'a history may be a volume of more various truth than 
all the records of our race. (Enle, ^ i.) 

Although men are Mcnsed foe not knowing their own weaknasa 
yet perhaps as faw know their own strength. (Rule, J u.) 

dom. (Eamarki) 

No sublimity is so real as Hiat which makea ilaelf deeply fait in 
union with beauty. (Enle, { i.) 

Though he were as rich as Crceana still would man be diaaatisfied 
with bia condition. (Eula, J^ l, n,) 

Better live an honest poor man than die a adfish and graspmg 
millioniiaire. (Rule, J i.) 

What thou foi-biddest us that will we abun and abhor: what Ihou 
commandast us Biat will vre love and pursue. (Rule, J u.) 

My engagementa are of such a character as will deprive me of 
partaking tbe festivities of tha day. (Rule, \ i.) 

Such is tha course of natni'e that whoever lives long must outlive 
those whom he lovaa. (Enle, 4 it ; and Bemark g. ) 

The doll-shop is as fit a place for studying ohai-aoter as the fashion- 
able dinner-party, the Baaambly, or the ball-room. (Eamark e.) 

The rarer the beauty of tha external scene the deeper should be 
the impression of die unaaen God. (Rule, 4 u.) 

Of things invisible, the evidence can never be such as thoaa who 
rely on purely intallectual assurance will demand. (Uule, 5 i,] 

Tha more a man speaks of hlmsalf the less he likes to hear 
another spoken of. (Eule, 5 It) 

Nothing appears to us so beautiful in human experience as the 
reciprocal affboUou of parents and children. (Eula, 4 L) 

Tha gigantic genius of Shakspeare so far surpassed the loMning 
and penetration of his time that his productions were little read and 
less admired. (Rule, 4 ii.; and Bemaclc g.) 
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CORKBLATIVK EXPKBSSIONS. vl 

Rather do gaod Ihun seem to be. — So live witlj man as if God 
iftw yon. (Bnlo, 4 i.) 

Tlie progress of EOme msD ia bo rapid Hiat tliey keep alieud of 
oonunon sense. (Remaik /.) 

Neither EOuld he otti^ the banaflts -which he deslrecl nor avert 
the oalaiuities which he feared. (Rule, ^ ii.; and firat of Rcmai'k ft.) 

I am na much knovfn lo God aa if I wei^e Uie sirglo object of his 
attention. (Rule, ^ i.) 

Art is capable of not only imitating nature in her gi'aces but even 
of adorning her with graces of bar own. (Rnlc, ^ ii.) 

Eitbar the mera will of tha m^iBtrate or the conscience of tbo 
individual must decide in the oaae. (Remnvlt h, second portion.) 

The more tha love of poetry is cultivated and refined tba m 
men atrlve to mako their outward lives rhythmical and li 
(Eula, 4 II.) 

There is no port of social life which affords more real satisfaction 
than those hours which one passes in rational and mireserved coo- 
vecsation. {Rule, ^ i.) 

Not more do we discern in tiie writings of Shakspeare Ibe greatest 
manifeetation of human genius than in the reality of Christ the high- 
est aspression of llie Divloa. (Remark e.) 

Tha more highly we cultivate our mmds here tha better shall ws 
be prepared for the nohlei- purauits of the nest stages of our eilst^ 
euce. {Rule, 4 u.) 

It had been better for them not to have known the way of nght- 
eonsnesB than, alter they have known it, to turn thtm the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. [Remark c or e.) 



The age in which George 11. reigned w^ not by any moans 
marked by such strikuig features of ori^naUty or vigor as some of 
Uie preceding eras. (Rule, ^ i.) 

There ia nothing which employs the mind and the heart so attrao- 
tively as the cloae study of character in all its smaller peonliarities. 
(Rule, i I.) 

The universe at large wouH suffer as littie in its splendor and 
variety by the destruction of our planet as the verdure and sub- 
lime magratndc of a forest would suffer by tJio ftill of a single loaf 
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flR THE COMMA, 

EULE XV[. 
Phrases and Clauses in the same Consiruciion. 

Two or more phrases or clauses, when in the same 
construction, are separated by a comma from ea^h other, 
and, when they do not complete a proposition, from tho 
remainder of the eentence. 



. No one onght nDDBMaaarllj lo wound Ihe fBalings of his 

insult their religious pieilDsaeBsioiiB. 
. Hagcel (br tha pJiat, grfot at tho present, and uniiety reape 



a. The first and Beeond of these sentences exemplify the use of 
pftmsej in the same oonstrnotloii ; the third and fourth, that of dauset. 
Both kinds of espressions are said to be in the same construction, 
for Hiese reasons, — that, in the first example, tha infinilivas " to 
wocnd,*' " to insult," are each governed by one and tha eame verb, 

compound nominative to the verb " are ; " thai, in the third, the 
verbs "haunts" and "gleama," i>ccurring respectively in the two 
olanees, have the same nominatjve, "beauty;" and that, in the 
fourth, the clauses are all formed alilie, and have a mutual relaUon. 
In the second example, the oo-ordinate expressions do not conclude 
the propositioni and therefore a comma is put after the last of these, 
in order to point out their common dependence on what follows. 

4. When two brief phrases are formed aJiko, and united by either 
of the oonjimctione tmd, or, Bor, the comma is better omitted between 
themj as, " A healthy body onrf a sonnd mind should be preserved 
as real blesaingB." — "The pastimes of youlii have a tendency to 
invigorate the body or to expand the mind." The omission of the 
piiint is parHcularly reoommeiidad, when two phrases form a com- 
poond parenthetical expression, or belong to one; as, ** We must file 
ft protest against tha practice of destroying the birds of the gardan; 
for. besides depriving us of (Ae ftenirfj of Ikeir ojyearance and tkf nmak 
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0/ Ihar toag, it bts in a flood of insects, whose numbers the birds 
wore commiflsioned to keep down." — See p. 46, j. 

c. If, however, by omitting the oommii, tn-o such phrases migiii 
be read so as to obscure or pervert the menuiiig, ths point must be 
inserted; as, "lieoaive blessings with tbankfuluass, and afflictions 
with resignation." — Sp also p. 39, /. 

d. When two oonnectad phrases are dilTerent in form or in llie 
number of words, their relation to the context is bstter seen whon 
they are set off by commas ; as, "Undue ausoeptibility, and the pie- 
ponderance of mere faolingover tlioughlfulnasa, may mislead us." 

e. The same mode of punctnaKon is adopted for a word and a 
phrase, or for a series consisting partly of words and partly of phrases; 
a comma, however, being put after the last particular, when it does 
not end the clause; as, " Cahnness, modesty, candor, forgotfuinaas oi 
self, and love ofotheri, are all required for the occasion." 

/. But, to prevent ambiguity, a Mttis care is soraetJmes necessary 
to discriminate phrases from single words, as in the following sen- 
tence Their depravity, their ^rikial iffnoraace and rfMij(uiJon, are 
awfully great." Were a comma put after" ignorance," the sentence 
woUd be analyzed unproperly, and convsy a wrong meanmg; 
whe as the sense of ths passage requires the Italicized portion to be 
V ewed no as a phrase and a word, but as a mere phrase, and punc- 
tuated aa above. By omitljng the a^ectival words, " their spiritual," 
wl ol qual fy both of the nouns "ignorance" and"destitution," the 
punctuation wotdd, according to Enle III., p. 37, be thus eihibited: 
Tl e depravity, ignorance, and destitution are awfully great." 

J Whan a series consists both of words and phrases, all con- 
nected by one of the conjunotlona ond, or, nor, the comma should be 
m ed I tween the single words, but inserted between the phrases; 
«> S ne lien would be distinguished in then' occupation or pur- 
su o p fasaion, or In the Style of living, or in the dignity of office, 
or m the glare and pride imd pomp of power." — See p. 86, k. 

A. When a series consists of phrases or clauses, united by either 
of the conjunctions just named, the particulars are separated from 
one another by a comma ; aa, " Ecnoh the goal, and gain the prize, 
and wear the crown." But, if the series is used parenthetically, the 
commas may be omitted; as, "Through the soul we have direct 
access to God, and, by a (71M(/W heart and a sulmistive sAU and a 
denoted service, may spiritually unite ourselves with him." — See i. 

I. Pairs of words are regarded as phrases, and punctuated in 
locoriiance with the rule; as, " Anarchy and concision, poverty and 
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diatrefB,fi)llowaoml war." — "Whether we eat or drink, labor or 
sleep, we should be moderate." 

J. II is very nana], partioularly in the United States, to omit the 
comma between the nnraber of a house or shop and the straet, and 
after the name of a month wben praoeding that of the year to which 
it belongs; but, aa thasB words are employed neither adjectively nor 
in apposition, the point shonid, beyond all doubt, be inserted; as, 
" Na. 140, Broadway, Hew York, Joniwrj, 1B65." — " Thomas Tegg, 
bookseller, 73, Cheapaide." In acoordanoe with the same principle, 
a comma should be put after a reference made to any of the sacred 
books, when it is followed immediately by the chapter and verse ; as, 
" John, xri. 30:" unless the references to Scripture are numerons, 
when, for the sake of neatness, the comma is better omitted. 

i. Consecutive or co-ordinate olansea, if not joined by a oonfnao- 
Hon, are sometimes batter distinguished by a semicolon or a colon 
tJian by a comma ; as, " Death is cartajn ; tima, uncertiun." — " Death 
Is cert4un : time is uncertain." — See Rule XVIL, p. 10*. 

i. To esdiibit flie limits of the rule, it may not ba improper to 
anticipate what will be more fiilly treated of in the next section! 
namely, that clauses, when separable into smaller portJons reqniring 
the comma, are separated (htm each other by a semicolon \ as, " How 
strange it seems, that tha passion of love should ba the supreme 
mover of the world ; that it is this which has dictated the greatest 
sacrifices, and hifiuenced all socioties and all times ; that to this the 
loftiest and loveliest genius has ever consecrated its devotion j that 
but for love there were no civilization, no musio, no poetry, no 
beauty, no life beyond the brute's ! " The sentcnceB given to exem- 
plify the rule are not thus divisible, and are therefore punctuated 
only by means of tlie comma. 



T n e our own opinions from falsehood, our hearts trom 

ma gn id our actions from vice, is oar first concern. 

Speak as you mean, do as you profess, and perform what yen 

e m ral principles, pure and generous dispositions, cannot be 
ooutln d to his or that spot. 

The true worshipper of beauty sees it in Iha lowliest flower, meets 
it in every path, enjoys it everywhere. 
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Eloqnence ia to be attainad by Ihs full culture, tho general en- 
riehiiig, of the heart and mind. 

Has Goil provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner air H 

The voice of mommsnt and of wailing, tho stops of tho busy and 
the idle, have ceased hi the deserted courts. 

Man was created to searoh for truth, to Jove the beautiful, to 
desire what is good, and to do the beet. 

You may dazilB men's ey«s with largo enterprises in philanthropy, 
but possess nothing of the philanthropic spirit. 

Beauty flows in the waves of light, radiates from tho human feoe 
lUvina, and sparkles In the pathway of every child. 

The devil loves nothing better than the intolerance of reformers, 
and dreads nothing bo much aa their charity and patience. 

Infinite space, endless numbsra, and oternal dunition, fill the mind 
with great ideas. 

.^BliTi tie TraaojM ^'vHi in Iht Rmmrki {pp. 9B. 99) far (*! Mimrli™ or tto 
nmiasimi nf ctnatna in »m* wMeiiMs as lit fnUtisiiig • — 

It is oducaljon that charactorizcB mental power aa the talent of 
nn angel or the capacity of a fiend. 

Eminent talent and distinguished attidnment are sometimes con- 
nected with obliqtiit)' of character. 

The student may, by close application and by proper culture, 
atl^ ease and grace in Ms compcsition. 

Some persons mistake abhorrence of vice for unoharitableness, 
and piety for enthusiasm. 

SutTerlng oiten calls forth our best feelings, and the hlp;he5t onargiea 
ofth ra' d. 

Fnud enthnslasm, and narrowness of viow, ofhm shape tho 
p em to Dt the conclusion. 

Th b ty of his moral character, his generous impulses and 
sympathi were the theme of every tongue. 

B b 1 n and Troy and Tyre, and even early Eorae, are passing 
ab ad t fiction. 

Ag n r dims their sight, nor slackens their speed, nor weakens 
Hieir force, nor abatss their fidelity. 

Perfection of mind consists of firmness and mildness, of force and 
lendemesa, of vigor and grace. 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and priosta, the Puritans 
looked down with contempt. 
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JoiDt effort conquers nature hews through mountaina cearB pyra- 
mide dikes out the oceiin. (Ru!e.) 

With a callous heart, there con he no geutus in tha imag^atioii 
or wisdom in the mind. (Bnle, and Remark c.) 

(Jenlus deals with tha possible creates new comhinations diaco- 
vera new laws and acta Ikim an uisight Intji principles. (Rule.) 

Refined manners and polite behaviour must not be deemed alto- 
gether suparlicial. (First of Remark b.) 

To be wise in our own eyes to he wise in the opinion of the world 
and to bs wise in the sight of our Creator seldom coincide. (Rule.) 
Thou art capable of something pnrar nobler infinitely better than 
thou hast become. (Remark e.) 

Familiarity with the world's vices can nerer revsaJ to you the 
world's great truths or enable you to fathom its deep realities, (Rule.) 
It should be the first object of education lo form a pare heart 
high principle an earnest and ingennous spirit. (Rule.) 

We live m times that call for wisdom in contemplation and virtue 
in action, (Rule, and Remark c) 

Every human being has a worit to carry on within duties to per- 
form abroad inflaenoes to exert which are peculiarly his. (Rule.) 

Resolute thoughts find words for themselves and make the* wn 
vehicle. (Rule.) 

The man of enlight d und rat 1 an! r ra g a J 

has many sottroes of j ym t wh h th ig t m t 

reach. (Fnst of Rema k 6 ) 

The only distinction so ty wh h h lib ooi^ 1 
thoseofthesoulofstrongp n ipl f rruptibl t gr tj f ful 
nessof cultivated Intel! f fid hty k gf tl (Rul ) 

To the poor and the desolate the timid and the anxious the weary 
and the aged the idea of a common brotherhood must ha full of light. 
(Knie, and Remark i, ) 

Tha pure, bind, tmstfiil heart, intent on duty and only ambitieus 
of usefulness, bsars, in the beaming eye and open brow and gladsome 
voice, unfailing evidence of inward peace and joy. {Last of Rem. ft. ) 
Do the voice of the wise and the arm of the brave and the blood 
of the patriot go for nothing in the wild conflict that is desolating 
the earth? (Rule, and first of Remark A.) 
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I know of no grsat expoander of morsd principle I know of no elo- 
quent teacher of divino truth who la more useful in God's world, than 
a bnainesB-man that carries his religion into his business. |Rule.) 

Can we imagine that God's highest gifla of intelligence iraaginH. 
Hon and moral power were bestowed to proride only for animnl 
wants? (Remark 6.) 

Ancient superstition introduced the fine arts into her train calleil 
the powers of geniua to hor aid and employed the painter and the 
poet to hold out her oharois to the world. (Rule.) 

Want and anslety and habitual discontent and hate of fancied 

(Rnle, and Remarks i, g.) 

How often, in surveying the great man's splendid mansion ana 
wandering tlirougli his nncient woods and beautiful gardens, have we 
met witli some touching memorial of human affection ! (Remark b, 
both sentences.) 

Tliat fortitude which has encountered no dangers that prudence 
which has surmounted no diffiotdtios that integrity which has been 
attended by no temptations can at best be considerBd but as gold 
not yet brought to the test. (Rule.) 

Surely this is a world of plenteousness and beauty and gladness 
of loves Bod friendships of blessed homes and holy altars of sacred 
cianmnnious and lofty aspirations and hnmortal prospects. (Rnle, 
and Remarks g, b', and first of h.) 

Faith is the root and foundation of whatever is noble and excel- 
lent in man of all that is mighty and admirable in his mfelleot of all 
that is amiable and praiseworthy in his affections of all that is sound 
and stable in his moral being. (Rule.) 

Put holy truth in every falsa heart ; instJl a sacred piety into every 
worldly mind and a blessed virtue into every fountain of corrupt 
desires; and the anxieties of philanthropy might be hushed and the 
tears of benevolent prayer and faith might be dried up and patriotism 
tmd piety might gaze upon the scene and Hie prospect with unmin- 
gled joy. (Rule, and Remarks d, h, h, I) 

The culture of the intellect is an unmixed good, whan it is sacredly 
lisad to enUghten tha conscience to feed the flame of generous senti- 
ment to perfect us in our conunon employments to throw a grate 
over our common actions to mate us sourcasof innocent cheerfulness 
and centres of holy mfluance and to give us courage strength sta- 
bility amidst tha sudden changes and sore temptations and trials of 
life. (Rule, and Remarks b, e.) 
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RULE XVil 
Clauses having a Verb uniSersiood. 

When, in a compound sentence, the clauses have 
each a different norainatiye, but have only one verb, 
expressed in the first clause and understood in the 
others, the ellipsis, or place of the verb, should be 
supplied by a comma. 



o. In the sbove examples, ft comma is Inserted after tha aeoonii 
nominative, " fool," to indjoata, in the first sentence, the ellipsis of 
the verb "saeks;" in the second, that of the vsrb " coiaiders;'' ™d. 
In the Uiird, that of the Tarb and adjective, " is happy." Hanoe a 
semicolon is required before the second nominayye to divide eaoh 
sentence into Iha two larger portions of which it consists, and to 
show the relation of its various pavts. 

6. Bat, if two clauses have a bearing on a final expression, 
the comma should be omlttad after the second nominative, and tha 
semicolon before it changed into a oomma ; as, " Herder had mora of 
the Oriental fancy, Sdddermacher more of the European acnteness, 
in Ua cDiiipoiitifm." For, were a eemioolon put after " &noy," and a 
comma after " Sohleiermaoher," as in the rale, the phrase " in Ms 
composition " would seem to be connected only with the last clause, 
though it belongs equally to both. 

c. So, also, when two short clauses are joined by either of tha 
ootyunctions and, or, nor, Iml, and any word but a noun follows 
the second nominative, the comma should ba omitted where the verb 
Is nnderstood, and the semicolon afWr the first clause exchanged for 
acomma; as, "Life ia precarious, aiiif death cerloin." If a semicolon 
were placed after tha word " precarious," it would be noeessary bO 
separata "death" and "certain" by a commai as, "Life is precox 
rious ; and deaUi, oertain." But snoh a mode of pnnctuation would 
ba too rigid, and is not reqmred for bringing out the sense. 
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d. When, too in a aerieB of clauses, each oUipsis Is followed by a 
pfepositioxi or by the comparaHve cw the fiee style of pointjag BBBina 
mora appropri ite as Mathemot oiims ha^ e sought knowledge !□ 
flgoree, philoeopliarQ m BystEms logicians hi Bubcilties, and meta- 
physicians wt soiindi 

e. If, however obscurity would anse eitlier la two clauses or 
m a aeries, from tlie omission of the oo una, — as, for instance, 
when the preposition / a used — tl e pn ctuation adopted m tho 
examples under the rule must be followed. Thus : " Power renuuds 
yon of weakness ; permanency, 0/ change ; life, 0/ death ; light, 0/ 
darkness; and the true, of the false." 

/. When lightness or vivacity oharaoterizes the style, the free 
mode ot pointmg is preferable to the other, if no ambiguity would 
arise from its use, aa in the following pansage : " There is a magio in 
(ha sound of ' Stop thief I stop thief! ' The tradesman leaves hia 
counter, and Uie carman his wagon; the butcher throws down 
his tray, the baker his basket, the milkman his pail, the errand- 
boy bia paresis, tbe echool-boy his marbles, the paver his piokaica, 
the child his battladoor: away tliey run pelhnell, helter-skolter." 



Curiosity allures the wise; vanity, the foolish ; and ploaaure, both. 

The Grecians escellod in precepts; the Eomans, in CKamplea. 

Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, tho better arHst. 

Passion overcomes shame; boldness, fear; and madness, reason. 

Anger prompts men to contendon; avarice, to oppression. 

The benevolent man is esteemed ; the penurious, despised, 

A robber employs violence; and a thief, canning and guila. 

The young are slaves to novelty ; the old, to custom. 

War is the law of violanoe; peace, the law of love. 

The Doric dialect was broad and rough ; the lonio, smooth. 

Semiramis boilt Babylon; Dido, Carthagaj and Eomulus, Rome. 

Labor brings pleasure; idleness, pain. 

Plants are formed by oulturs; men, by education. 

One mnrder makes a tIIIiuh ; millions, a hero. 

Pleasant recollections promote cheerfulness ; and psinfiil ones, gloom. 

IJrowns were the playthings of Napoleon ; thrones, his footstool. 

Truth belongs to the man; error, to his age. 

Benevolence Is allied to few vices; selllslinesB, to fewer virtues. 
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Weiitwar** (pp. 104-5); 

Our BKialenoo has no Bapport, our life ho aim, our Bpiritoal waai- 
nesa oo power to lean upon, witiiout God. 

SliakBpeare was Uia grealcst poet, Kowtou the most dlatingmahed 
matbematiciuu, thut Eugland ever produced. 

Tha coarsa wonn yields ua a beautiful fly, and the tbotny bnah 
a lovely flower. 

Tha notions of Dryden were formed by oomprohensive epeoula- 
tion, bat UiDBe of Pope by minula attention. 

Shakspeare died in 1819, Milton iu I67i, Dryden in 1700, Pope in 
1744, and GoldBoaith in 1771. 

Bonaparte was a man of unbounded umbitjon; ami Wn&hington, 
of disinterested patriotism. 



Rale XVU. ! aitd tlle otiiera agreeably la Ute Reaai-ks : — 

The oharaclflr of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by loftiness 
of thought; that of Dante by intflnsily of feeling. 

Concession is no humiliation nor admission of error any disgrace, 
I Remark c.) 

Among the aneient critics, Longinus possessed moet dahcacy; 
Aristotle most oorrectnass. 

The sculptor sees a statue and the philosopher a principle, where, 
to the general eye, all is " without form,and void." (Eemark b.) 

Homar's imagination is by much the most rich and ooploosi 
Virgil's the most chaste and correct. 

The cupola is taken tVom Che human skull pillars from legs thntoU- 
ing from hair and tiling from tho soaiea of flah. (Remark d.) 

Reading maketh a full mao; conferenoe a ready man; and writing 

Avarice must coma to the hour of uttor deatitBtion and pride to 
tlie hour of uller prostration. (Remark c.) 

The quality the most difficult to be Ibund In public situations is 
probity ; the least difficult confldence. 

Some men are eminent for what tJiey possess some for what they 
achieve and others for what they are. (Remark d.) 

The first Ingredient in converaatinn is Irutli ; the nest good sense ; 
lie third good-humor ; and the fourth wit. 
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All ouc mental perceptions suggeat their opposites, — the finite 
the infinite; tlie aeon the unseen, time eternity! creation a, God. 

A pictnred landscape recalls a familial scene and a portrait a 
familiar countenance. (Eamiuk « ) 

Talent la fnll of thoughts; genius irf thought. One has daflnite 
Hcquisitions ; the other indefinita power. 

Addison tauglit the intellect and fancy and Richardson the paa- 
aions, h) move at the command of vlrtno. (Remark b or c.) 

Nature had no obstaolsB that he did not anrmount; space ho 
oppoaiHon that he did not spurn. 

Among the ancient critioB, Longinus poBEsssod most delicacy 
Aristotle moat correctness, of judgment. {Remark b.) 

To mourn without measm-a is follji not to mourn at all insensi- 
bility. — Foresight is simple ; retrospect multiform. 

The young are slaves to novelty the old to custom the middle- 
aged to both the dead to neither. (Remark d.) 

Custom respoots things which are done by the majority; habit 
Ihoso which are done by individuals. 

A man's tme prosperity often begins when ho ia said to be ruined 
and his min when he is said to be prospering. (Remark c.) 

Genius ia flie intuitive perception of what is ; moral aentiment 
the faehng of what ought to be. 

Chaucer most frequently describes things as they are Spenser as 
we wish them to be Sliakspeare as they would be and Mlltou as they 
ought to be. (Remark d.) 

Delicacy lenns more to fesliiig! correctness more to reason and 
judgment. The former is the gift of nature; the latter more Uio 
product of culture and art. 

Rashness is the error of youth ; and timid eauljon of age. — Hurry 
is the mark of a weak mind; despatch of a strong one. {Rule, and 
Remark e.) 



All poi^UsJ evil LlnlTersul |;Qo4. 

the fool when he recommends himself to the applause of those at 
him. (Remark c.) 

Fear m-ges ua to action ; terror to flight. — The idle want ale; 

nnderstandings ; men intellect. 
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RULE XVIIL 
Claaaea amsistiag of S/iarl Quotations or Remarki. 

A short quotation, or any expression that resembles 
a quotation, ia separated by a comma from the clause 
which precedes it. 



a. By a short qnotation is meant a single Eenlenoe, oonlaining the 
remark of another writer. By an expression resembling a qnotation 
is indicated a remarlt, of some degree of importance, to which atten- 
tioQ is called in the iniroduotory clanso. Such a remaik ia not 
uufreqnentJy preceded by the conjunction "tliat," ss in ihe Ihiid 
oitample; and, in these cases, the comma is Dsnally inserted before 
the particle. 

b. Some writers annex a desh [—J to the comma; but this is 
nnueoessary, except before emphatic or long passa^s. If, however, 
quotations or remarlis extend to two or more sentences, and are fbr- 
mally or specially mtroduced, a colon is preferable. 

c. When an iaiKrect qnotation or a. remark ia preceded by a very 
brief clause, the comma is not required ; aa, ^'Ait^-em aojs he loves 
me." — " / (toufti not that mind is immortal." —"Hit ii^xmible that 
we should make Walter fully understand his ignorajioe." 

d. But, if the remark or quotation consiafs of plirasea which require 
to be punctuated, a comma should precede the conjunction, even 
when the introductory part of the sentence ia quite short; as, " Oiaaa 
eag>, tliat sorrow, like a clond on the sun, shaded the aon] of Clessa- 
mour." A comma should also be inserted ailer the coiymiotion, if 
an inverMd or an adverbial phrase begins the remark; as, "It is 
oertain, fhat, in the declension of taste atid science, language wDl 
degenerate." The reason for tiie punctuation in such instances ia, 
that the omission of the comma would bring tlie word"tliat" into 
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WO close a contact with that part of the sentence with which it bna 
the least affinity. For the sentence is ohviously divisible into two 
portions, less connectea than others which re^nire to be pointed; Om 
first ending, in the former of thasa esnmpieB, with the verb " says," 
and, ia the hittec, with the adjective " certam." 

e. The oomma may be omittsd before tlal, when the clause on 
which the conjunction depends does not precede the remark, but ia 
thrown in between Its pnits ; as, " In the ancient world, il is meU 
laumm UuH the name of poet was the same as that of prophet." This 
omission takes place because a comma is put aiter iho first portion 
of the sentence, and because the repetition of the point would tend to 
give a false view of the oonstruclion, and thereby obBOure the sense. 

/. But when, in similar sentences, the conjunotiou is omitted, the 
comma should be substituted, agreeably to the principle adopted in 
parenthfltieal expreBsiona ; as, " In the ancient world, it U well foumm, 
the name of poet was the same as that of prophet." — See page 84, 
Eule VIII. 

g. A clause which begins with vAat, ti^ea, uiiiere, if, or ham, indi- 
cating an indirect quefiljon or remark, is not usually separated frpm 
its antecedent olaose; aa,"Will no one tellme wfttK she singsr'-- 
" Revelation clearly mforms ub hoiu we may obtain happiness." 



Patrick Henry commenced by saying, " It is natural to man to 
indulge in the illusions of hope." 

The great and decisive teat o( genius Is, that it calls forth power 
iu the souls of otheis. 

I am not now lo discuss the quesOon, whether the sonls of men 
are naturally equal 

The very correct remark bas been made, that " it is a great loss 
to lose an affliction." 

I reply, I do and must regard heaven as a world of inlercomso 
(ind sympathy. 

His grand excellence was tliis, that he was ft true man. — There 
is much hi the proverb, " Without pains, no gains." 

Such seems to be the disposition of man, whatever makes a dls- 
Hno^on produoea rivalry. 

It is a law of man's nature, that he should endeavor to act befcw- 
luuid tlie part to which he is destmed in a higher state of boii^. 
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HoM do «e preceding Remi!-!is (pp. 108-9) applj (0 1*( inssi lign or (As nutnini 
^tommas id tltt seMhism (AM /oHm I — 

St- John Bays that God is love. — Swift asserts that no mac ever 
wished himself younger. 

Every oue linows Jamoa is a very piolific writer. — I trusl you 
feel the importanoa of tiie suhjeot. 

It oannot be qncatioaed, that we are, as yet, only in the rudimento 
of the great science of sduoation. 

Wirt writes, that, as a statesman, Alexander Hamilton woe dis- 
tinguished for tlie gi-eat extent of his vieiFs. 

Ere another day pass, I hope that you will find yourself Burroimded 
by your wife and children. 

By the sweat of our brow, I say, we have ki earn tliB little which 

We aU ItHow how a man of mighty genius can impart himself to 



Seneca tells us " There is a settled friendship, nay, a near relation 
and similitude, between God and good men." (Rule.) 

In the great soienco of society, it must be confessed that we hare 
much to learn. (Rfimark e.) 

Tiiey know not what tbej say wiio cry out " Let us build taber- 
nacles of rest." (Eule.) 

Thou knowest that virtue can never be despoiled of its deathless 
crown. {Eamarfc c.) 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and universal axiom thai 
"ttli pride is abject and mean." (Hule.) 

We Ituow it is wrong. — I tell you tliat I have not your book, - 
He sidd she bought fc (Remark c) 

Tlia true ennoblement of onr nature consists in the feeling that 
our existence stretches beyond the bounds of this globe. (Uula.) 

It ie well known what strange work there has been in the world, 
under the name and pretence of reformation. (Remark 5.) 

Thou Shalt take np this proverb against the king of Babylon, and 
Bay " How hath the oppressor ceasedl " (Kule.) 

In the din and bustle of business, it may he the voi 
and dnty speaks unheard. (Remark /) 
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8HOKT QUOTATIONS. Ill 

I say unto all Watch. — It is a traa saying that we are never loo 
old to be taught. (Rule. ) 

Coleridge said ha had the habit of seeking for the " good and 
beautiful ■' in ell his eyes beheld. (Remark e.) 

There is no fonndatian for the popular doctrine that a state may 
Qouriah by arts and crimes. (Rule.) 

The Etorm of pae^on, sod Ba; " Ptace, be aWX." (Keia. ti, and Riilg.; 

It has long been a subject of inquiry whether there existed hi 
Dature a universal language. (Rule.) 

Keep it la view that the great object of study is to Bt the mind 
to be an instrument of ueefulnoss in life. (Rule.) 

It is not enougb that we have great qnalities : we wnat also have 
tlie management of them. (Remark c.) 

A celebrated modern writer says " Take care of the minutes, 
and the hours will take care of themselves." [Role.) 

We affirm that, without some portion of enthusiasm, no person 
ever became a true poet or pf^nter. (Remark d, second sentence.) 

It was said of Socrates that lie brought philosophy down Q;oin 
heaven to dwell among men. (Rule.) 

1 may say that, of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten 
are what they are, good or evil, nsefnl or not, by their education. 

Tell me when was it that yon fell yourself most strongly inclined " 
to go natray ? — Tell me when it was that you felt yourself most 
strongly inclined tc go asli'ay. (Rule, and Remark g.) 

It is one among the pious and valuable maxims which are 
ascribed to Francis de Sales " A judicious silence is always better 
than truth spoken without charity." (Rule.) 

In delineaUng the character of Dr. Bowditch, it deserves to be 
mentioned that he was eminently a self-tanght and self-made man. 
(Remark e.) 

Let me ask you are your resolutions as firm as when yon first set 
out in the spiritual life ? — Let me ask you if your resolations are as 
firm, &c. (Rule, and Remark 5.) 

The poet Gray, one of the most intellectual and faslidions of 
men, says " Happy tiiey who can create a rose-tree, or erect a 
honeysucklel " (Rule.) 

Thon knowest that principle, grounded in the eternal laws o£ 
mind and emanaOng from the unchangeable essence of God, cannol 
perish. (Rule, and first of Remark d.) 
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113 THE COMMA. 

RULE XLS. 
Ntinierai Figures and Words. 

With the exception of dates, figures consisting of four 
or more characters are pointed with a comma before 
every three from the end, or between each clasa of 



a. PropeHy speaking, the comma, as here used, is neiUior a gram- 
matical uor a rhetorical point; but, for the easy nrideralaiiding o( 
the THlna of amna, it is exceodingty nsaful. The rule is inserted in 
this plaoe, merely because a more appropriate situatica could not 
be fomid for it in the book. 

b. When put in words, numbers are usually left unpointed ; as, to 
ta,fce the Srat calculation in the example, " The population of China 
in 1743 was fifteen toiUiouB twenty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
flfty-flve." 

e. When round numbers are used, and no comparison is made 
between one sum and another, words are preferable to Cguresj as, 
"According to Baibi, the entire popnlation of Africa is thirty-nhie 



Panttufite the figwa, etcept those ij^nssitie of dam , — 

The sun is 883210 miles in diameter, about 2774692 miles in 
circumference, and distant fVom the earth about 96000000 of miles. 

The Rocky Mountains rise 12600 feet above the level of the 
ocean; the Andes, 21440 feet. 

On April 17, 17B0, Dr. Franklin died at PhilEulelphia, aged eighty- 
four, and bequeathed $4444 to the people of Boston, for the benefit 
of young married artificers. 

Population of the city of New York in 1790 was 33131; in 1800, 
80489; in IBIO, 90373; in 1620, 123708; in 1K30. 2026S3; in 1840, 
813710; in 1860, 61660!. 
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Sect. II. — THE SEMICOLON. 



The Semicolon [ ; ] is wsed to sepamte such parts 
of a sentence as are somewhat less closely connected 
than those separated by a comma. 

RULE I. 

A Senlencf consisting of Tieo Corijoined Clauses. 

When two clauaea are united by either of the con- 
junctions for, but, and, or an equivalent woi'd, — the 
one clause perfect in itself, and the other added as a 
matter of inference, contrast, or explanation, — tliey 
are separated hy a semicolon, 

1, Economy is no tUBgrace; (Or it ts better to live on s little then to «ntU™ i 
a. flentiu breais from the fetters of ctiticiam ; but ita manderfnga are bwkj. 
B. Modesty la one of Ite chief oriiemBota of youthi xai it lias e'er been 



a. WTien n ooiijunotion unites two olaiasea incapable of being 
enbdiyideil by a comma, in the last of which the nominative ia 
nnderstood, the insertion of a oonuna between the clauses is prefer- 
able to that of the semicolon, Tlius, were the nominative " it," in 
the third example, omitted, the sentence wonld b« punctuated as 
follows! " Modesty is one of tlie chief omarasntB of yonth, and has 
ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit." — See page 9B. 

b. When a seiilenoe consists of three or more clauses, united by a 
coi(jmiotioii, none of which are susceptible of division, a semicolon 
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should be pnt betwaen thosa which are least onneotert la sense, 
and a comma only between the othorB ; as, " The woods may dlB- 
appear, but the spirit of thorn win never now ; /or it has been fait 
by a poet, mud we can feel for ever what he felt." 



All cannot be great; and nobody may reasonably expect all tho 
world to be engaged with landing his merita. 

Idleness is the parent of every vice; but well-directed activity ie 
the sonrcB of every laudable pursuit and worldly attainment. 

Eitaminations are formidable even to the best prepared; for the 
greatest fool may osIe more than the wisest man can answer. 

An entire retreat fVom worldly affairs is not what religion requires ; 
nor does it even enjoin a long retreat irom Ihem. 

Beligion must be the spirit of every hour; but it canuot be Iho 
meditation of every hour. 

A clownish air is but a small dafoct; yet it is enough to make a 
man disagreeable. 

We have carved a cross upon onr altars | but the amolte of our 
sacrifice goaa np to Thor and Odin still. 

Seasoning implies doubt and uncertainty; and therefore Gkd does 

Endless existence is a great truth "rat an unmoctality of pure 
affections and holy amploymants is i^ greatar 

Men must have recreation ; and 1 te atare an i art fi m "h that 

Do not think yourself perfect; f r i n] erfettion is n'ltnr^l to 
humanity. 

Pope had perhaps the judgment of Drylen bit Drjlen cer- 
ti^ly wanted Iha diligence of Pope. 

Life is felt to be a great and gracious boon by all who enjoy its 
light ; and this is not too much felt. 

NoTCr value yourself upon your fortune; fbr this is the sign of a 

Virtue is a real honor; iwhereaa all other distinctions arc merely 
IMatract^d sud surprised irith deep dismay 
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TWO CONJOINED CLAUSES, 110 

Make a proper use of your time for the loss of it onn never be 
regained. 

Troth will pass down in fragmenta to poslarity but posterity will 
collect and compose them into a whole. 

Ivy is the beauty if old ruina and your fiuth is ■ ot unlike it for 
it springs up so strongly from amidst fallen hopes. Remark b.) 

Mere knowledge may be idle but belief and lore will, and must, 
go ford, in action. 

Chaucer followed natnre everywhere but never went beyond her. 
(Remark a.) 

Good and evil are inseparable companions bnt the latter often 
hides behind the back of the former. 

Liberal dealing is better than almsgiving for it tends to prevent 
pauperism, which ia better than to relieve it. 

The prond have no friends in prosperity for then Ibey know no- 
body and none in adversity for then no one knows them. (Rem. 4.) 

Property left to a child may soon be lost but the inheritance of 

Ontwatd suffering is the lot of hnman nature and it is cheering 
to see it bravely borne even on the battle-field. 

A good oonsoionoe is a eonlinnal feast and proves a spring of joy 
amidst the greatest distresses. (B^mark a.) 

The study of truth is perpetually joined with the love of virtue 
for there is no virtue which derives not its original from truth. 

A little philosophy InolineHi men's minds to atheism bnt depth in 
philosophy bringeth men's minds to religion. 

Infidelity is not always built upon doubt for Una is diffident nor 
phUoBophy always upon wisdom for this ia maek. (Eamark J.) 

Some persons make a long story short but most persons make a 
Bhort story long. — Scott bnilt a castle but he broke hia heart. 

We promise according to our hopes but perform according to our 
fears. (Remark a.) 

The esteem of vpise and good men is the greatest of all temporal 
encouragements to virtue and it is the mark of an abandoned spirit 
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A semicolon is placed between two or more parts of 
a sentence, when these, or any of them, are divisible 
by a comma into smaller portions. 

1^ Men are not to lie judged by tbtai looks, habtt^^ and appoaraDces ; but bj 
tbe cbaractei' of flieir lives und cen-ver^B-Uous, mid by their %?orba^ 

'J. The noblsEt proplieCe e,nd sposCIei haie been children once ; lisping the 
epaeoh, laughing the langh, thinking the thought, of boyhood. 

3. As wepercelTB theshadon Mhave moyeil, but did not perceiiB tl Binrtng; 
ti learning, ss they eonaiat of such mlnuto Btepa, am 



a. It iB obvious, that, if tho sinaJler portions of a sonlence require 
to be separated by a comma fVom eaeli other, the coEStrnotion and 
sense of the whole passage will be more readily perceived, if the 
lai^er diviaiona aro sot apart by the insertion of a point indlcaUng a, 
-ess intimate conneotlou. This will show the propriely of putting 
& Bamiooion, in the first example, between the negativa and the 
affirmatlse portion of the sentence; in the second, between the clause 
and the Eoriea of phrases ; and, in tho third, between the members. 

i. When, however, in a sentence rcBoivabia uito two or more larger 
portions that require to be separated by a semicolon, the last ends 
with a aeries of phrases, of which only the final one is capable of 
TOl>diviflion, the comma will aaually be found sufficient to disdneuish 
all the final terms. Tims : " As, with a small telescope, a few feet in 
length and breadih, man learns to survey heavens beyond heavens 
almost infinite ; so, with Hie aid of limited senses and faculties, does 
he rise to the conception of what is beyond all visible heavens, 
beyond all concfflvable time, bej/tynd aU imagined pow&r, bea^ttyf and 

c When the insertion of a semicolon wonid tend to brealt op the 
hormony or the dependencies of the tliouglit espressed, tho iai^er 
portions of a sentence, though its smaller parts are susceptible of 
being grammatioallj divided, should be separated only by a commit, 
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EXPEESSIONS DIVIDED INTO PARTS. 117 



as in the following passnge : " Uie one of those wcndrona rocking 
Stones reared by the Druids, which the finger of a child might vibraW 
to its oeiiCro, jet the might of fin army could not move from it« 
place, I our Ccnstitntion is so nicely poised and balanced, that it 
seems to sway with every breath of opinion, yet so flrmly rooted 
in the heart Hod aft'ections of the people, that the wildest storms of 
treason and fanaticism brealc over it m.Tain." This sentence, though 
containing aeren grammatioHl parts, or pointed groups of words, is 
divisible into two main portions, the first ending with the word 
" placei " bnt thcBO lavger portions cannot be more separated ftom 
oach other than tlie smaller ones, because tbay aj-e so compactly and 
finely bound together, that any other marli than a comma would 
lend to loosen thoir connection, and to mar the unity which runs 
throughout the whole passage. 



dstlga tkt rtnemt for the msertim of ssmicoloni in tie /oltwKn? jeiUniein : — 

Prosperity is naturally, though not necessarily, attached to virtne 
and merit ; adversity, to vice and folly. 

The furnace of afiliotion may be fici'ce; but, if it reilneth thy soul, 
the good of one meek thought shall outweigh years of torment. 

Everything that happens is both a cause and an effect; being the 
efiect of what goes before, and the cause of what fijllows. 

There is a fierce conflict of good and evil throughout Che nn! verse; 
but good is in the asceudant, and must triumph at Inst. 

Argument, as usually managed, Is the worst sort of conversaMoni 
as it is generally, in books, the worst sort of reading. 

The creation of a thousand forests is in one acorn ; and Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, America, lie folded already In the 
first man. 

He was reepeotfHil, not servile, to superiors ; affiible, not improperly 
t^iliar, to equals ; and condescending, not supercilious, to those 
beneath him. 

The little, bleak f^rm, sad and affeotlng In its lone and exti'eme 
simplicity, smiled like the paradise of poverty ; when the lark, lured 
thither By some green barley-field, rose ringing over the solitude. 

As a malicious censure, craftily worded and pronounced with 
CEEurance, is apt to pass with mankind for shrewd wit ; so a virulent 
maxim in bold expressions, though withont any justness of thought, 
is readily received for tme philosophy. 
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118 THE SEMICOLON. 

It Is the first point of wisdom to ward off evils; the secoiid, Co 
make them beneHoial. 

Tbe look Ihat is fixed on immortality wears not a pecpetnal emile ; 
and eyes, throngh which shine the light of other worlds, arE oflBii 
dunmad wilh taais. 

~ 't again? 



Books are standing oonnsellors and preachers, always at hand, 
and always disinterested ; havlrigthisadviintngeovoi 
that they eie ready to repeat tlidir lesson as often af 



JlgreiaUy l« the Rvlt (p. 116), insH-t Miiiraloiis in l&c foilowaig stMewM , - 

By granting that intelleotoa! improvement was unfiiTOrable to 
productions of the imagination, we should look to Uie least oolti- 
vated minds for bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron the 
absurdity of which is seen by the mere statement of it. 

Wordsworth, in his poetry, works out wisdom as it comes fi'ora 
the ooramon heart of man, and appeals to that heart in turn cau^in^ 
US to recognize the truth, thnt there is something in humanity which 
daaervea alike our love and reverenoe. 

The moat precious of all possaasions ia power over om^elves power 
to withstand trial, to bear suffering, to front danger power over plea- 
sare and pain power to follow oui' consictions, however resisted by 
menace and scorn the power of calm reliance in scenes of darkness 
Bud etorms. 

There, cold and hfeless, is the heart which just now was the seal 
of fi-iendship there, dim and sightless, is the eye whose radiant and 
onlivetiing orb baamad with intelligence and there, closed fipr otot, 
aro those lips on whose persuasive accents we have so often and so 
lately Imiig with transport. 

Tho mid trook, liabliliug down the mountaln-siils 
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Be not nnxious impalJBDt over-imjuisiliTC bat thonghtfal serious 
and calm. {Page 116, Eulei and p. 37, Rule.) 

If evar Christianity appears !n its power it is when it ereota its 
trophies tipon tha tomb when it takes up Its votariss where Uie world 
leaves them and fiila iiie breast with Lmmortnl hopo in dying mo- 
msnts. (Page 118, Eule; p. S9, Rula and d; p. 96, Rule.) 

When we look up to heavon and behold the sun Bbining in glory 
or the moon and the 8t«ra wnliiing in brightness untaught nature 
prompts ns to adore Hira tjiat made them to bow down and worship 
in the temple not made with hands. (Page US, Remark c; p. 98.) 

Eveiy parliole of dust every griJu of sand every minutest atom 
is an active agent In the mighty whole making itself felt through 
nil the masses in our solar systam and through this on all systems 
in the nniverse. (Rule, p. 118; and Rule, p. 98.) 

When tha vu-tuons father of a iiiniily stands before us graat in 
native worth of soul amidst all the outward tokens of poverty and 
ftn humble calling what a feeling of honor and sympathy goes forth 
spontaneously from onr hearts to greet that trueat axpreasion of 
human respeelability ! (Page 118, Remark c; p. 6*i p. 79, A.) 

As wa trust the long- triad affsclion of a human friend when fbr 
reasons satisfactory to him he now and then withholds from us hia 
■ultimata purposes so pious souls acquiescing in ignorance and con. 
Boions of absolute dependence on the Parent Mind dissolve thMT 
fears and their doubla in perfect Qiith. (Page 119, Rule; p. 89, Eule 
and d; and p. 64.) 

There also are the eloquence tha literaliu^ the poetry of all times 
and tongues, — those glorious efforts of genius that rule with a never- 
dying sway over our sympathies and afTeotions eommandmg onr 
smiles and tears kindling the imagination warming the heart filling 
the Ihncy with baauty and awing the soul with the sublime the ter- 
rible the powerful the infinite. (Page 116, Rule and 6; pp. S7, ST, 
M, SS.) 

Though sometimes on passing from the tnrmoil of tha city and 
the heats of restless life into the open temple of tha silent universe 
we are tempted to think that then is Bia t^nt of earth and ftere the 
purity of heaven yet sure it is that (rod is seen by ns through man 
rather than through nature and that without the eyo of our brother 
and the voices of our kind tha winds might sigh and the stars look 
down on us in vain. (Page 118, Rule; p. 84; p. 88, Eule and 6.) 
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120 THE SEMICOLON. 

RULE m. 

A SsHea of Expressions liantiff a Common Dtpen'leaix 

When, in a series of expreasion^, the particulars 
depeDd on a commencing or a concluding portion of 
the sentence, they should bo aep'iiated from each other 
by a semicolon, if they are either laid donn as dLstinct 
propositions, or are of a compound naluie 



2. To pie an earlj pn 
tke Indlcstlons of s great mi 



a. The first sentence exemplifles a series of clauses, being each a 
distinct proposition, but dapanding idl on the words that precede 
them, namely, "philosophers assert." The second example illns- 
tratfis a series of expressions, the first two consisting each of a 
phrase and a dansej the third, of two coupled phrases; and all 
depending on flie portjon which concludes the sentence, — on the 
prodioate, " arc the indications of a great mind," &0. The third 
example exhibits a series of plirases, which, according to Rnlo XVI., 
p. BS, would be punctuated only with a comma, were it not for the 
compound phrase, "of the highest integrity, public and private," 
the subdivision of which requires to be distinguished by a point less 
significant than that between the other phraaea. 

b. Commas are sometimes preferable to semicolons, when none of 
the particulars in a series of clauses, except perhaps the last, are 
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SERIES OF EXPKESS10N3. 1^-1 

diTisibto into idmpler portionE. This mode of pimctimtioii should be 
adopted when ttie partioulaie bCEin each with a verb, and have a 



Bage: "Poetry | reveab to UB the loveliness of nature, friroffS 
tlie fraahness of early feeling, reiwes the relish of Bimplo pleasuras, 
feqM imquenohed the enthusiasm which wai'med the spring-time of 
our being, rejines youthful love, Orerislkms oar hiterost in human 
nature by vivid deUnealaons of its tenderest and lofUaat feelings, 
^H-eaJi our sympathies Over all clftsses of society, kudtt UB by new 
fioa with universal being, and, through the brightness of its prophetic 
visions, hel^is iBMb to lay hold 'on tha ftiture life." — See page 98. 

c. If a series of phrases, of whioli soma at leaat are oompouad, 
though none of tliem parts of olansss, depends on the oommanoing 
or tha concluding portion of a sentence, and any of them are capable 
of being subdivided by means of a comma, aU tha dependmg portions 
should be separated from each other by a semicolon j as, " By doing 
or at least endeavoring to do, our duty to God and man ; by aequulng 
(HI humble trust in the mercy and fevor of God, through Jesus Christ; 
by cultivating our minds, and properly amploying onv time and 
thoughta ! by correcting aU unreasonable expectations from the world 
and from men; and, in tha midst of worldly bnsmess, habituating 
onrselves to calm reU^at and seriotia ceoolleotion, — by snoh means 
as tiiese, it may be hoped, that, through ttie divine blessing, om> days 
shaU ftow in a stream as unruffled as Uie human state admits." 

A Aocoidingly, such phrases as those which occur in Uie feUowing 
sentence, though dependent on anoaier espression, are punctuated 
better by the comma: "The world is still renewed with fresh life 
and beauty, witli a constant suooession of trees and plants, with o 

e. Some punctuators insert a dash, instead of a semicolon or a 
comma, between clauses or phrases dependent on other expressions. 
But, though it is not denied that in the more rhetorical kind ot such 
sentences, this mark may be adopted, the semicolon or tlie comma Is 
nsually preferable, because Oie frsqiient recurrence of dashaa, thence 
onsning, would be unpleasant to the aye, without affording a propor- 
tionate aid to the understanding, and would mar the effect which 
Ciey have when properly and neoessarily used. 

/. The dash, however, appended to a comma, as in the second and 
third examples under the rale, is suitably put after the last particular, 
that the relation of all the particulars to the portion on which th(.-y 
depend may be more clearly shown. - See Chap. III., Sect. in. 
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THE SEMICOLON. 






To haTO even Diir eiu-thly being estended in everlastiog cemom- 
bnuioe ; to be known wbetever tha nama of virtne can reaoli ; and to 
be known aa tha benefactors of every age, by the light which we have 
diffused, or the actions which we have performed or prompted, — who 
is there that does not feel some deeire of this additional immortality ? 

Is Ihera any splendor to be found in distant travels beyond that 
whiob sets its morning throne in the goldsn east ; any dome sublimer 
than tliat of heaven ; any beauty faker than that of the verdaot and 
blossoming earth; any place, though invested with all the sanctities 
of old time, like that home which is hushed and folded within the 
embrace of the humblest wall and roof? 

Leighton is great by the magnificence of thought ; by the sponta- 
neous emanations of a mind replete with sacred knowledge, and 
bnrstjng with seraphic affections; by tliat pauseless gush of mtel- 
leotual splendor, in which the outward shell, the intermediate letter, 
is eclipsed and almost annihilated, that full scope may be given to 
the mighty efinlgence of the informing spirtt. 

Happy, thrice happy, ho who relies on the eternity of the aoulj 
■who believes, as the loved fall one aftar one from his side, that they 
have returned to their native country; who feels that each treasure 
of knowledge he attains, he carries with him through illimitable 
beuig; who sees in vHiio the essence and the element of the world 
he is to inherit. 

There are men whose powers operate in leisure and in retirement, 
and whose intellectual vigor deserts them in conversation; whom 
merriment confuses, and objection disconcerts; whose baahfuhiess 
restrains thair axartion, and suffers them not to speak till the time 
of speaking is past ; or whose attention to their own character makes 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what has not been considered, and 
cannot be recalled. 

That benevolence which prompted Jesua to incessant exertion; 
which supported him through unparalleled suHfering; wliioh was 
alike the soul of his discourses, his actions, and his miracles; which 
shone through his life and his death; whose splendors were around 
hia brow when he expired on the cross, and when he sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high, — what is It but a glorious 
levelation of the glorious truOi, that God is love? 
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The great tendency and purpose of poetry is to carry the mind 
above and bayona tlia beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life 
to lift it into a pnror element and to broatlie into it more profound 
and generous emotion, (Rule, and Bamark e.) 

He was framed to enjoy equally the lire of poetic or the atstmse- 
ness of philosopliioal writings to watcb the meteor-flash of oratory 
or to trace in history's page tlie even course of milder eloquence. 
(Remarlt d.) 

Benevolence romembers the slave pleads his cause with God and 
man reoogniieB ic blm a human brother vaspects in him the sacred 
rights of humanity and claims for liim, not as ft boon but as a right, 
that freedom without which humanity withers, and God's child is 
degraded into a tool or a brute. lEemark 6.) 

If lliou hast never tasted the boly peace which descends into the 
wmplflst heart, whan it feiTently realizes the presence of God if no 
gleam ftom the future life ever brightens thy earthly way if the 
Boraa aud irritations of thy contact with the world are never soothed 
and softened by the healing consciousness of a divine love, — thon 
hftat studied to little purpose, and the fountains of a true happiness 
ace yet sealed up to thee. (Rule.) 

The bad phenomenon of character, which is mainly to be traced 
to impulse, is that of uncertamty of a being on whom no dependence 
coo be placed who is driven hither and thither by every wind that 
blows who receives impressions one day from one quarter, another 
day tVom another who has neither lixed principles in his intellect, 
nor harmony and consistency hi his conduct. (Rule.) 

No matter in what languoge the stranger's doom may have been 
pronounced no matter what complexion, incompatible with fteedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burned npon him no matter 
hi what disastrous battle his liberty may have been cloven down no 
matter with what solemnities he may have been devoted npon the 
altar of slaveiy, — the flrst moment he touches the sacred soil of 
Britain, the altar and the god sink together m the dust his soul 
walks abroad in her own majesty his body swells beyond the 
measm^ of his chains, that burst from around him and he stands 
redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by the irreslstibla Genius 
Df Universal Emancipation, (Rules, pp. 120, lia.> 
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Wbecever on this earth au undarstonding is aotivs to know and 
terve the tni Ui wherBver a. heart haata with kind nad pure and gene- 
•■ons affections whei'ever a home Epraada its aheltaring wing over 
hnshand and wife and parent and child — there under every diver- 
sity of outward oircnniatanoe the true worth and dignity and peaoo 
of man's soul are witliin reach of all. 

In the light of beaaty that floats over the changing aspects of the 
material universe in tie grand interpreting thought which pervades 
ihe broken story of the ages and tcanslataa it into ooherenoy in the 
spirit which comes to yon from the smiles of gladness and the tears 
ot sorrow and softens your heart hi gonial sympathy with human 
weal and human woe in the inteicliaiige of ideas which kindles 
enthaaiasm and draws a higlier laeanmg and purpose out of life — 
acknowladge reahtias which transcend the limits of sense own a 
spWtual world whose mysteries encompass you on every side by 
whose laws you nie bound and in whose issues of endless unfolding 
you are yom^elf perhaps destmed to be involved. 

Those wlio have shone m all ages as the lighte of the world the 
m t 1 b ted names that are recorded in the annals of fame 
I g 1 t the founders of states and the fiithers of their country 
wh m cceeding ages have looked back with filial reverence 
p tr ts h guardians of the lavra who have stemmed the torrent of 
-npti m every age heroes the saviom's of their, conntry who 
ha torn d victorious from the field of battle or more than vieto 
ri wh h ve died for their country pliilosophers who have opened 
the book of nature and esplamed the wonders of ahniglity power 
bards wlio have sung the praises of virtue and of vulnous men 
whose strains carry them dovm to immortality— with a few esoep- 
Sons have been uniformly on the side of goodness and have been as 
distinguished In the temple of fame. It was one of the maxims 
which governed tlieh- Uvea that there is nothing in nature which can 
compensate wickedness that although the rewards and punishments 
which influence illiberal and migenerons mmda were set aside that 
althoogh the thnnders of the Almighty were hashed and the gates 
of paradise wei-e open no more thoy would follow religion and virtue 
for their own sake and co-oparate with eternal Providence in per- 
petual endeavors to favor the good to depress the bad and to 
promote the happiness of the whole creation. 
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SENTENCES SLIGHTLY CONNECTED, 125 

KULE IV. 

S/ivrl Senlnices slightly Uoimeeted. 

When several sliort sentences follow one another, 

slightly connected in sense or in construction, they 

sLouid be sepai'iited by a semicolon. 



a. Without instituting any comparisan between the merits of a 
concise ajid a (lifluse styia of oompositioni — wliioli, indeed, is out of 
our prorincB, — we may observe, that a printed page, wlion crowded 
with short sentfiuces, ani having, in coueequeiLce, a great number 
f p tfll dig pHcaa laftns tothj A tl«f 



p tfll - . B r J 

tastthref aawUaafppntytis raidtht, 

wl ml f 1 t t e. re 1 tly 

th Tjnpl d Ih ale, m ujl ns b b 1 1 t d f flill 

ilpoty yft ht tcs wh: h Id I 

b p d by full po t, with t deist j g tti nnecB 
which subsists between them ; for, hampsred by tha peculiar stmo- 
ture of verse, and more attentive to the fiaeiiess of his thoughts, tha 
harmony of his numbers, and the appropriateness of his unogery, 
Sian to any regular train of ideas, the poet is fi^ueiitly obliged to 
mnit the connecting and disjunctive paitioles, so nsefnl in proso 
oompositloii m knitting together parts of sentences which are closely 
related in sense, and in separating those which are distinct. Espe- 
cially in tha more common kinds of versa, consisting of stanzas 
regularly formed, as used m songs, baUads, and hymns, it is bettor 
to point tlie sentences, of which thay consist, with aemicolona or 
coloiM, ncoording to thoic vonoua relations, e'licept where the dis- 
tinolJonB in thought and expression are promment, for, in all sudi 
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THE SEMICOLON. 



c. When, in a series of short senteneeB, each partinnlar is tuia- 
strncted exactly ahke, and the last is preceded by tha conjunction 
and, the separation may be indicated by a comma, instead of a seini- 
oolon, agreeably to the rule on page 88 ; as, " The pride of wealth is 



tfhat ii the pMaoH fm- tiie UKcrtaw »/ cemiadjma in Ihae wirfmMi ?— 

The wind HJid rain are over; eahn is the noon of day; the donda 
ore divided in heaven ; over tlie green liill flies the inconstant sun. 

The old men sit at their doors; the gossip leans over her counter; 
tlie children sliont and frolic in the streets. 

There is good for the good; there is vktae for tiie tiitliflil; there 
Is victory for the valiant; there is spiiituahty fbr the spiritnaL •. 

The evidences of religion have been collected; its doctrines liavo 
been elucidated ; tlie attacks of its enemies have been repelled ; tha 
morals of its professors, upon the whole, have been purified. 

When a writer reasons, we look only for perspicuity ; when ho 
describes, ws expect embelhshment; wlien he decides or relates, we 
desire plajnness and simpUcity. 

Tha Christian orator speaks tlie tmtb plainly to his hearers ; he 
awakens them; he shows tliem their impending danger; he excites 

The temples are profimed; tlie soldier's curse resounds In the 
house of God; the marble pavement is trampled by iron hoofs; 
horses neigh beside the altar. 

The epic poem recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy represents 
a disastrous event ; comedy ridicules tlie vices and follies of mao- 
Mud; pastoral poetry describes rural life; and elegy displays Hm 
tender emotions of the heart. 



e pay no homage at the tomb of kings to sublime our feelings; 
face no line of illustrious aucesioi-s tfl support our dignity; we 
ta no usages, sancijoned by the authority of the great, to 
iot our rejoicing. No: we lova liboi-ty; wo glory in the richtB 
jn; we glory in independeuue. 
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3BNTEKCBS SLIGHTLY CONNECTED. 



Rale aad Remarks (p. T%) : — 

Ha Is poor perhaps hia plans hare been defeated he Snds it dMS- 
oult to provide for the exigencies of life Eioknesa is permitted to 
invade the quiet of his household long conSuement ImprlBous hie 
activity. 

When wa read a classical poet, we feel as if we, had entered u 
marhlB temple, where a cool BQcnee I'eigiia a few quiet statnea 
gleam aronnd us, pure and naked a few short uisoripliona tell of the 
deeds of heroes all is oahn, grand, and simple, to the highest per. 
fooUoa of art. 

There Is a pleasure Id the pathless noodn 



The world id fair arouud Ihea tlie bright and blessed sun shinstli 
on thee the green and flowery fields spread far, and oheer thina eye, 
and invito thy footstep tiie groves are full of melody ten Ihousand 
creatures range ft'eely through all the paths of nature : but thou art 

Genius, mental power, has surrounded your homes with comfort 
it has given you the conunand of the blind forces of matter it baa 
exalted and consecrated your affections it has irconght God's immea- 
surable -universe nearei' to your heoita and imaginations it has made 
flowers of paradise spring up even in poor men's gardens. 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to excel 

selves it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because that 
is victory it Is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, 
and to keep them in due order within tlia bomids of reason and 
religion, because that is empire. 

Saints have established our rehgion by their lives martyrs iiav? 
confirmed it by their deaths hypocrites have added strength to it 
by tiflir dissimulation tyrants have purified it by their persecutions 
iufldols have corroborated it by their opposition the arrows of its 
enemies have served for it; protection the resistance which it baa 
met with ftora the combined wit and genius and malice of mankind 
liave brought forth ttiose illustrious and immortal defences which 
fiatablish its truth upon the basis of demonstration. 
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r^iS TH£ SEMICOLON. 

KULE V. 
Lials of IVorda, Phtanei, and Aumiers 

A Bemicoloii is put before as, viz^ to wit, namely, 
i. e., or thai is, when they precede an example or i 
specification of particulars, or subjects cnumeiited, 
and also between these paiticulars, when they consist 
each of a disjunct pair of wotds, oi of a smgle word or 
phrase but slightly connected with the otheio 



1, Manj wotis are differently spelled in English ; aa, " Inquire, enquire ; Jal 

gwlj Bceptle, elEep^." 
3. To Greece we bib indebted (Or the three prinijpal orders of BrehiWotan! 

namelj, the Doric, the lonio, and the Conuthisn. 

tosh; Kaot; Herder[ Rlchter; Lesshig. Tol. a. BentlBy; Pair. 


BBl 


BARK. 




Whan at, nametg, UuU is, &o., with the terms after tliem, are use 

" The word ' reek,' thut is, tare, denotes a streloliiug of the miiid. 
— " Of tlie three cardinal virtues, najnelf, fUitii, hope, and charitj 
Iho greatest Is charity," — See pp. 64, 72. 



The inseparable preposition pre is derived from the Latin prai; 
as in " prefix, prejudice, predetermine." 

Some men diatinguisii the period of the world into four ages ; ti?., 
thi golden age, the silver age, the brazen age, and the iron age. 

Logicians say that the operations of the mind are three; namely, 
1. Simple apprehension ; 3. Judgment; 3. Discourse, or reasoni^ig. 

Oni daties to Individuals are classed under four heads ; viz., as 

1820: 18301 1S40; 1860; IVom 1800 to 1810; 1810 to IS50. 
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Sect. in. — THE COLON. 



The Coi-ON [ : ] is used in a sentence between 
parts less cotineoted tlian those which are divided by a 
semicolon, but not so independent as separate, distinct 



fl. It is to be regretted that some grammarians have axpraaaed a 

wish to discard the use of tho colon, and that otliera have ventured 

to xpel it from tiieir systems of pniictuation. But, though iu 

rm tunes it was common to eiapioy this point where the aemi- 

00 a period might have been more serviceable, there are in 

rop n well-ascertained oases in which the insertion of the 

ta lis to bring out the idea of a writer with greater facility. 

r e m h of thia temarlt may ba tested by a comparison of Ihs aau- 

len which will now be eihibited to illustrate the proper nse of the 

w h those which have been cit«d in pp. 113-28 m esempli- 

S the semicolon, and with others, of a different oharactflr, 

quin g he period, which will be treated of in the nest section. 

4 Iha other hand, some writers are accustomed to insert 
colons between clauses or phrases, whare, both from the oonstmction 
and the sense, semiooions should be tised. Thus, in a work ceeenily 
pnblisiiBd, which, though reraarkabla for the excellence of its liionghta 
and tho beauty of its style, is very inaeouralaly punctuated, the 
larger portions of the following passages ara separated by the colon, 
instead of tJie semicolon! " There are sorrows that affect a more 
private sphera of octioB; and these, too, hava their appropriate 
compensations." — " We must not violate the first principles of 
Btamal reoson: we must not disregaid those instinctive prompHnga 
of our spiritual nature which are es much fundamental realities of 
our being, and as essenUal conditions of all truth, as the principles 
of reason iisef/"; and. In our earnest efforts to find out God and 
understand his ways, we must admit no view inconsistent with the 
highest notion that we can form of a perfect Spirit." 
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ISO THE COLON. 

BULK I. 
Tiro Clauses not joined by a Conjuticlioa. 

A colon sliouli! be put after a clause that is complete 
in itself, but is followed, without a eonjaoction, by some 
remark, inference, or illustration. 



o. Tho chief iJiffereree between tJiis nils atifl that on page 118 
ia, that the semieoloii is oaed between two ciausBB when they are 
nnited by a conjunction, and the colon when tho particle la omitted. 
Thus,— 

In many cases, howSTOr, the insertion of the conneolJve wouM 
hynre the beatity or force of Iha sentiment, as In the esnmplas 
nnder the rnle. 

4. When tha oonjnnodon is omitled between clauaas having only 
one verb, a eemioolon is preferable, bacanse, by the ellipsis of the 
verb, the portiona of the sentence are dependent in their constme- 
Kon, and more closely allied; aa, "The path of trath is a plain aad 
safe path; that of lalsehood, a perplaxlng maae." — See page 104. 

c. Two clanses, of which the former raisas tha expectation of 
Hie latter, or which express a comparison or a contrast one with the 
other, but without the usa of a connecting word, are aubjeot to 
the rule j aa, " Anger is like rain ; it breaks Itself npon that on wliioh 
It falls," — "Cowards die many times; the valiant never taste of 
death." 

d. Conformably also to the rule, a colon Is put after the adverbs 
jres, no, or after the vocative case when following them, if they are 
aqoivftlent to a sentence ffliswering a question previously asked oi 
implied; as, " Will he pretend to say that this la an offensive war,— 
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a war of c 7^ g ma m Ms 

Itself — R U lu virtu g. 

which uiBp re la iV 

foulness of the crafty plea by which the?e >uld v uld 

delude you These words are, indeed, often found with n mark of 
esclamation ai1«r tiem; but they are merely abbreviated, though 
forcible modes of expressing approval or denial, and have the 
sign float] n of tl e sentflnce, " I emphatically answer in the afSrma- 
tive or in tha negative." 

s. When placed at the beginning of several sentencea, to all of 
which thcj refer the aiivarbia] words agam, once more, in concbaioii, 
and the absolute phrases to proceed, to eoncWe, Sic., which have the 
import of clauses, may be distinguished by a colon ; as, " 7b imn tip 
all: My friends, the Ome is short. We are as guests in a strongs 
land, who tarry but one night. We wander up and down," &0. 



Harbor no malic* m thy heart ; it will be a viper in thy bosom. 
Men's evil manners live In braas : Iheir virtues we wht« hi watnr. 
Be on thy guard against flattery: it is an insidious poison- 
Do not insult a poor man; his misery enatles him to pity. 
Never flattar the people : leave that to such as mean to betray them. 
Endeavor to e:tcsl: much may be aooomplishad by pBrseverance. 
Study to acquire the habit of thinking : no study Is more important. 
Reading is but an instnimont: education is to teach its best use. 
To rule one's anger is well: to prevent it is better. 
The word must bespoken; we want more jusUce, and leas charity. 
It Is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it ia the life of a spider. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at the same thno: 
wisdom ia the repose of the mind. 

A human heart throbs beneath Uie beggar's gabardine ; it is no 
more (ban this that stirs with its beating the prince's manOe. 

The present life is not wholly prosaic, precise, tamo, and finite : 
to the gifted eye, it ahoimds in the poetic. 

To bo free, to have the mind of a freeman, is not to consider 
liberty as a privilege which a few only are to enjoy, and which, like 
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132 THE COLON. 

»ome narrow and limited good, would become less by distribution; it 
fa to wish, and to wish wdently, tliiit ail partaois of the blessing. 

Selflsimess is the poison of a true devotion; lore is its only fitting 
inalrumant. 

Birtli and death have an mdiasolubie oorrelatiOQ : tbey presuppose 
eacli otiier. 

It is unworttiy of one great people to Blink falsely of anotlier! it 
is unjust, and therefore nnworthy. 

Tlia passionats are like men standing on their heads : ttey see all 
things the wrong vray. 

Pnde is increased by ignorance; those assume tha most wlio linow 
the least. — Do not despisa human life: it is the gift of God. 

He who receives a good turn should naver forgot it; ha who does 

All reasoning is retroapoct: it conaiata in the application of tectE 
and principles previously known. 

Keal goodness does not attach itself merely to life : it points to 

Laainoaa grows on people: it begina in cobwebs, and ends in iron 
ohains. — The prodigal robs his heir : Iho miser robs himself. 

Nothing is denied to well-directod labor: notliing is ever to be 
attained without it. 

Tho silence of nature ia mora impressive, would we understand it, 
than any speech coald be : it expresses what no speech can utter. 

Good tempar is Ukea aunny day: it aheds a brightness over every 
thing. — Insist on yourself; never imitate. 

Satire should not be like a saw, but a sword; it should cat, and 
,otm«,Bl.. 

The philosophies of antiquity addressed themselves to the intel- 
lect: tha aimple words of Jesus lay hold of the hearL 

The aetiona of men are like tha index of a book : they point mit 
what is most remarkable in them. 

Ciiaraotar is Uko stock in trade : the more of it a man possessaa, 
the greater hla ^ilities for making addiliona lo it. 

Men are often warned against old pr^udioea; I would rather warn 
them againat new conceita. 

The greatness of a gift cannot be determined by its abaolute 
amount: it can be truly aaoertained only by a moral standard. 
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the RalB er tiie Rmarks IDV. ISaSl): — 

For the training of goodness, the ancient reliance ims on the ri^t 
discipline of habit mid affection the modem ie rather on iUnmination 
of nnderalanding. 

But no the Union cannot be dissohad its fortunes are too brilliant 
to be marredi its desfimBB, too powerftil to be resisted. (Bula, and 
Eenmrks d, b.) 

There is a trae eloquence, which jon cannot too much honor it 
calls into vigorous exorcise both the understanding and the heart of 
the hearer. 

As the pupil is often obliged to bend all bis faculties to the task 
before him, and tears sometimes fell on the page he is stn Ij ing ao 
it is ill the school of God's providence there are hard lessons m it. 

This la pertain nothing can be done without a recurrence, before 
every tiling else, to strict justice in all the depirtracnts of Luman 

Strive to be a shnple, honest, faithful man whate^ er hidden talent 
you possess will then come forth in its gi,nuinenes?, and exert all Its 
power. — Proceed I am all attsnijon 

Are these to be conquered by all Europe united? No, sir no 
united nation can be, that haa the spirit to resold e not to be con- 
quered. (Remark d.) 

The prophet gives the Incentives to action the philosopher supplies 
matter for reflection. One recurs to the heart and the conioiente 
as his medium of ioHuenoe the other addicsses himself to puie 

It is with narrow-EOnled people as with narrow nci,ked bottles 
the less Ihey have in them, the more noise they make in pouring it 
out. — A little praise is good for a shy temper it leaches it to lely 
on the kindness of others. 

As the fire-fly only shines when on the wiiig, so it is with the 
human mind when at resli it darkens — Ootomporanes appreciato 
the man, rather than his merit postonty will regard the merit, ritliet 
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134 THE COLON. 

RULE II. 
Conjoined Members of Sentences. 

When a sentence consists of two members which, are 
united by a conjunction or an adverb, and either of 
them 18 divisible into clauses separated by seipicolon.=, 
a colon should be used before the connecting word. 



might baye bMn what the t 
e had the delighEa at conBid 



a. These aenlanoBs ars obyiously divisible each into two portiona. 
Bnt, as they ai'e susceptible of being subdivided into smaller parts, 
some of which ehouid be separated by the eemioolon, aooordiug to 
the rule on page 118 ; ao, by reason of the principle that a ramotar 
connection rajuirea a point indioating a greater separation, the 
colon is introduced between the mambers; namely, before the con- 
necting words " so '' and " but.'* 

6. In a long sentence, crowded with distinct clauses, of which 
several are united by eoiijunotions, it is better to insert a period than 
a colon between the two members, or largest portions; as in the 
following passage from Sir Humplirey Davy; "I envy no quality of 
mind or intellect in others, be it genius, power, wit, o:' fancy ; but, 
if I conld choose what would be most delightflil, and I believe moat 
useful, to me, I should prefer a firm reli^ous belief to every other 
blessing. Fm- it makes life a discipline of goodness; creates now 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, the 
doalmction, of existence, the moat g/yrgeoan of all lights; awakens 
life even in death, and fiT>m corruption and decay calls up beauty 
Bud divinity! makes an instrument of fortune, and shame the ladder 
of ascent to PM'adise; and, fai above all oombinatiouB of earthly 
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CONJOINED Ml 

hopes, calls op the most delightful visions of ptilma and luniiranflis, 
Hie gardens of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the 
sensualist and tiie sceptic view only gloom, decay, anQihilalion, and 

c. Tlio mode of punctuation recommended in the laat remark Is 
worthy of being adopted in the generality of the long passages, whose 
parts are juhied by connecting or dlsjnnctivB words, whicti aometimBs 
appear hi the writings of the present day. But in the composiUons 
of the old EngUah writers, which, with much oxoellenoo of matter, 
are nsually characterized more by onwieldinaaa than refinement of 
style, sentences of\en occur, whose membars are united either by 
a relatiTO pronoun, which is eometnmes preceded by a preposition, 
or by an adverb or participle equivalent to the pronoun. In suoh 
cases, it is seldom that the members, however lengthened, can be 
separated by a period, without uijuring the tostnre of the parts. 
However panful, therefore. It may be to the eye of the reader to 
fidl on a page unreheved by periods and corresponding breaks, the 
editor or the printer of a work of that kmd should conform his 
pimotnation to the nature of the composition; never deviating from 
the original by substituting a 1^11 point for the semicolon or the 



altii gh m f th m t h rabi 1 could have 

wish d wb 1 p d d wl 11 t m th mal f Skyresh Bol- 
golaro, the high admiral: wJiercupon my chMus were immediately 
unlocked, and I was at fUll liberty." — " The parts I speak of are 
the most renowned oountiieB and icingdoros : once the seats of moat 
glorious and triumphant empires, the theatres of valor and heroical 
octiona, the soils enriched with al) earthly felicities; the places 
where Nature hath produced her wonderful works; where arts and 
eclenora have been invented and perfected; where wisdom, vhtne, 
policy, and civility have been planted, — have flourished ( . . . where 
the Son of God honored the earth with hia beautiful steps, wrought 
the works of our redemption, trinmplied over death, and ascended 
into glory r which countries, once so glorious and famotia for their 
happy estnte, are now, throngh vice and ingratitude, become the 
most deplored spectacles of extreme misery; the wild beast! of 
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mankind having brokan in npon them, and rooted (rat all civility, ttiW 
the pride of a stem and barbarous tyrant possessing the thrones of 
ancient and jnst dominion." 



Ereiy one must, of course, think his own opinions right; for, if 
ho thought them wrong, they would no longer be bis opinions; but 
tliere is a wide difference between ragariling ouraeives as infallible, 
and being firmly conviaoed of the trutn of our creed. 



How many things are there which a man cannot, with any faos 
or comeliness, say or do himself I A man can scarce allege his own 
merits with modesty, much less extol them; a man oannot some- 
times brook to supplicate or beg; and a number of the like! hut all 
these things are gracel^il in a friend's month, which are blushing in 

When once oar labor has begun, the comfort that e bl to 

endure it is the prospect of its end: for though, in every 1 w k 
thcro are some joyous intervals of self-applause, whan th tt t 
is recreated by unexpected facility, and the imagination II 1 b 

d t I 11 es t mp d th flrs plan y t th t il 

with wh h p 1 rm t -u^ It d 1 i k d 

dgtg dsofreq t tli tyf Hgblwtht 

perlbot wh h w m i ed withi re h th 1 1 m y 

ma btai m from h d rs than t if 1 ooavietioa of 
hidft d til istt f desl which he ffeoia 

Uma If ui bl t gr f 



To Bnard thepi, ! 
But fiiirer wnati 

Have fallcD in hi 
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CONJOINED 



The republic may parish the wide arch of our ranged 


union may 


rail star by star its glnries may expire stona afrer atone i 


its oolumna 


md tB C pitol la Id d nmbl 11 th 


mes 1u li 


drnt* IsmybBfeft btaslgaah 


miuh at 



teach 


lati ar 


OS th d 


build t 


d th 




V t 


pply th 



h&ll p 1 g tt 
m t th w Id a 



th tTand y tem fctd Iffi yandq L d 

tUymfmin Ibggfwd es 

We may abound in meetings and movements enthuaiastic gather- 
ings In field or forest may kindla all minds with a common sentiment 
great revivals may baar away thousands on a torrent of sympathy 
but it ia all In vain, if men do not reHre from the tmnnlt to the silent 
oultiu^ of every right disposition and the qnist praotioe of every 
duty in vain, unless they patiently engrave the commandinents on 
Inward tables, unless they hear a still voice in the soul, and relajn a 
staady warmth there, when the noise has ceased aud the flames have 
died away, as on the ancient mount of revelation. 

As water, whether it bs the daw of heaven or the springs of the 
earUi, doth scatter and lose itself in the ground, except it be col- 
lected into some rceoptacle, where it may by union comfort and 
sustain itself and, for that cause, the industry of man hath iVamed 
and made spring-heads, conduits, cisterns, and pools, which men 
liave accustomed likewise to beautify and adorn with accomplish ■ 
monts of mngnifieenco and state, as well as of use and necessity bo 
knowledge, whether it descend from divine inspu^tion or spring 
from human sense, would soon perish, and vanish to oblivion, if it 
were not preserved in books, tradidons, ooiifercnoes, and places 
appointed, as universities, colleges, and schools, for the receipt and 
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Quotations, Remarks, §c.. formally hUrodvced. 

A colon should bo placed before a quotation, a 
apeech, a course of reasoning, or a specification of 
articles or subjecis, when formally introduced. 

1. The bIt nse sncet snd plslnUve; aud tbe »orls, Uterally CranBlsted, 
were thoae ; " Tha winds raited and Ihe raAnH Bill, when the poor wblte mui, 

2. Let 118 telle, in IlluBUatlon, (bree poets, In bu HsceiidtnK Ecsle of lotol- 



o. By a formal introduction to a quotation, &o., is 
of any phrase, or mode of espressioa, drawing UiB al 
raader to what is about to be said. 



r, coffee, and raisins." 

and tlie example, or &e articles enumerated, is rendered more inti- 
mate by the use of tha expianntory word. — Sea page 128. 

e. When Che subjects or things specified consist of words oi 
phrasaa in apposition with a preceding noun, or with that which 
is equivalent to it, without any formal Introduction, a comma and 
n dash are used ; as, " Eiiergy and audacity of will charaoteriie all 
ruling men, — statesmen, generals, reformars, orators." 
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QTIOTiTIONS FORMALLY INTKODCCED. 



S,^lBhy cel<ti3 are iascrtcd before qimUtio-iia, 

All (mr conduct tow 
porttmt precept; " Do ui 

The discourse consisted of two parts: In th fi t was h wn tha 

necoaaity of exereisBi in Uia aeoona, the ad eu tafisa Uiat v, vild 
result from it. 

Spcftking of party zeal, Pope makeE thi j di u m k: 

" Tilers never was any party, faction, soct, bal wl ats iu 

IL busier anlnml than a blockhead." 

Be our plain answer this: The throne we honor is tha people's 
ohoica; tha laws we rBvereiios are our brave fathers' legacy; the 
faith we follow teaohea U3 to live in bunds of charity with all man- 
kmd, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave. 

The philosopher Malebraoohe makes this curiona remark: " It is 
poaaible that some creatures may think half an hour as long an we 
do a thousand years, or look upon that space of duration which we 

It is only noooasary to make the experiment to End two things : 
one, how ranch ueeful knowledge can be acquired in a very little 
time; and the other, how much lame can bo spared, by good man- 
[^ement, out of the busiest day. 

In a letter from Oxford to my brother Amos, his late pnpil, for 
whom John Henderson always entertained the highest esteem, he 
thus expresses himself: " See that you govern your passions. What 
should grieve us but onr inSrmities ? what make as angry but 
our own faults V " 

The words with which Beatlie concludes one of the moBtbeautiM 
stffliiss of "his principal poom, express a sentiment with which it U 
impossible for us not to sympathize; — 



B BhelteriQg boeom t 
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We all admire this sublima passaga " God said ' Let there ba 
light;' and tiiere was lighl," (Rule, ajid liamBrt e.) 

Now, pray, remember this Unmixed carbonic acid gas, when 
inlialed, is a deadly poison. (Rule.) 

The mfinitive mood is often used as the nomiuatiye to a rerb 
as, " To err " that is, error, " is hnman." (Remark d; and p. 128, 
fiemark.) 

When tlie Roman historians deBoribe an extraordinary man, this 
always enters mto hie character as an essenaal part of it he was of 
incredible industry and of remarkable appUcation. (Rnle.) 

Ye who still lingor on the threshold of life, doubting which path 
to choose, remember that, when years shall be passed, and yonr feet 
shall stumble on the dark mountain, yon will cry bitterly, bat cry 
in vain " yonthl return: oh! give me back my early days." 
(Remark c.) 

Silvio Pellioo, in hia excellent work on the " Duties of Men," thus 
remarks " To love our country with trnly elevated feeUiig, we ought 
to begm by supplymg it, in ourselves, with cilizens, of whom that 
country need not feel ashamed." (Rule.) 

Listening intently at the chimney, which communicated with that 
below, I distmcUy heard the hnsband niter these words "Well, come 
now: must we kill them both?" To which the woman replied 
"Yes;" and I heard nothing more. (Rnle, and Remark e.) 

When the love of fame acts upon a man of genius, the case 
appears to stand thus The generahty of Iho world, distlnguislied by 
the name of readers, observe, with a rclnolance not unnatural, a 
person raising himself above them. All men have soma desire of 
fame, and fame is grounded on comparison. (Rule.) 

One of the best writers of the present day, but perhaps one of 
the least known, — John James Tayler, — says, when comparing the 
labors of the philosopher with those of the prophet " The philosopher, 
on the oflier aide, cautiously accepting the material transmitted to 
him, explores it with the keen edge of his analysis, and pares oft 
from the vital substance of truth the impure acoi-etions which it baa 
contracted in the grosser atmosphere of the popular belief, ami which 
must check its growth and expansion when placed in the thin, pore 
air of a higher region." (Rule.) 
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TEKJia IK THE ROLE OF THttEG. 141 

RULE IV. 
The Chanting Semiix in tke Litargy. 

A mark similar to a colon is inserted in every verso 
of tlie Psalms used in the " Book of Common Prayer," 
and in works of a like nature ; as, " My tongue is the 
pen : of a ready writer," 

This mark does not represent a grammalical point, bat is inBerted 
for the use of choirs, where the Paalma, aiid otlier portions of the 
liturgy, are cliantod; aiid serves only to divide a versa hito two 

EULE V. 

Termi in the Rule of Three. 

In arithmetical works, the terms used iu the Rule of 

Tliiee are set off by colons. Thus, the expression, 

"As 111 lbs. is to $6.46, so is 37 lbs. to $2.15," is put 

in the form, — "111 lbs. ; $^45 ; : 87 lbs. : $2.16." 



a. Some of Ihe rules on the proper apphcation of the colon and 
the dash ouglit to be ryeoted in works where then- observance 
would oooBsion ambiguity ; as ra books of anthmatio, where colons 
are used for proportion, and where the dBi<h is put as a mark foe 
subtraotion. Should these marks frequently occnr, It will not be 
improper to substitute a aemioolon where the oonstraclJon requires 
ths grammatical colon or the ds^h. 

6. In works printed prior to tliia century, the colon was some- 
times used to denote abbreviation! and, even at the present day, It 
is occasioiisJly so employed in writing. This mode of punctuation, 
however, may be justly regarded as erroneons; the period being 
almost miiversDlly preferred aa the mark denotmg the cootraoWOD 
of words. 
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Sect. IV. ~ THE PERIOD. 



The Period, or Fuil Point [ . ], series to indioale 
the end of a sentence which is aaaertive in its nature, 
and independent of any following sentence. 

EULE I. 

Complete and Xiulependeal Senleiices. 

When a sentence is complete in itself, and is neither 
connected in construction with what follows, nor of an 
interrogatory or exclamatory nature, its termination is 
marked with a period. 



Tnith is IhB be^9 of everj Tirtue. ItiH 


Ibe yoke of teason. 


oepta bo religiouelj obeyed. Keter h 




The rigbt ]3 the Bupieme good, and inch 


idex ea otbfr goods. 




i and only bapflQesA. 



a. For the mode of pointing short sentences which are sligMlj 
oonnected with eaeli other, see page 123. 

6. AfiUl point is admissible between two parts of alongsentenca, 
thottgb they are elosely connected in sense by a particle, when eitbar 
of tbem con be divided into more simple parts, separated from one 
another by a semicoion or a colon; as in the following passage, in 
which the writer treats of ShaltspearO! " Other men may have led, 
on the whole, greater and more impressive lives than he ; other men, 
acting on their fellows through the some medium of speech that be 
nsed, may have expended a greater power of thought, and achieved 
a greater intellectual effect, in one couBistent duvictionj other men, 
too lUiough this is very question able |, may have contrived ta iaaue 
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INDKPENDENT SEXTEKCKS. 14o 

ina matter whloli they did address to the world, in more compact 
and perfect ortiBtio shapes. B«t no man that aver lived said such 
apiendid extompora things on all subjects univeraally) uo man that 
erer liTsd had the faculty of pooling ont, on all occasions, such a 
flood of tlie richest and deepest Imiguage." 

c. When the two lai^er portions of a conOnuous passage are joined 
by ft conjunction, they may be separated by a period, if several of the 
minor parts are united to each other also by conjur.-.tiouB. — See 
p. 1S4, Remark 6. 

d. A full point should be used between two sentences, joiued by 
a conjunction, though their parts are incapable of beiug separated 
by a semicolon or a oolon, if tbey do not depend one on the other 
m construction and are not dkectly ooimectadj as, " There are 
Uioughts and images flaslihig across the mind in ila highest moods, 
to which we give the name of inspiration. S^tt whom do we bonor 
with this title of tbo inspired poet? " 

e From fl e last remark and example, it is evident that the kind 
of po t osed depe ds less on the connecting word than on the 
construct and nature of the sentence. Accordingly, wa find 
nnmerons m tai ces partionlarly hi the Bible, of not only sentences, 
but paragrapl a and chapters, banning with and, and other oon- 
mncaons as For the kingdom of heaven is Ulce unto a man that 
B a I ousel olde who went ont early in the mon.mg to hire laborers 
□ 1 a V ej aid And, when he had agreed with the laborers for a 
penny a day, he sent them uito Ms vineyard. And he went," &c. 



The haneets of c nversation greaUj dq ei d on the previous 
attainmonls of those who are supposed either to o nmnn cats 
knowledge or to receive it If therefore instruct on be ueglei.l«d, 
oonvereation will grow tiifling if perverted da geioua 

Knowledge is not only pleasant but useful and honorable The 
liberal student wiU therefore endeavor to ooll-ct ideas on snhjaot! 
which can enrich the miderstanding. Languages, and a taste for 
degant letters, will form but a small part of his literary objecle. He 
will dedicate ii, great portion of his time to the sciences properly so 
denominated. He will search for knowledge, not only hi books, but 
In the eschauge, tlie manufactory, the world at large. From these 
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J44 THE PERIOD. 

various sottroes, he will collect food for the mind, on which lie wilf 
afterwanis ruminate. 

There lies upon the other side of the wide AtlaaHo a beanti- 
fiil Isliind, famous la story and in song. Ita area is not so great as 
Uiat of the State of Louisiana, while its population is almost half that 
of tha Union. It has given to the world more than its shore of 
genius and of greatneaa. It has been pcoliSo In statesmen, warriors, 
and poeta. Its brave and generous sons have fought sucoessfnUy all 
tiattles but their own. In wit and humor, it has ao equal; while its 
harp, like its history, moves to tears by its sweet bat melazioholy 
pathos. 

Bo servants of trath and duty, each in his vocation. Be sincere, 
pure in heart, earnest, enthusiastic. A virtuous enthusiasm is 
always self-forgetful and noble. It is the only inspiration now 
vouchsafed to man. Blend humility with learning. Ascend above 
tha present In place and time. Eagard fame only as the eternal sha- 
dow of excellence. Bend in adoration before tho right. Cultivate 
alilie the wisdom of experience and the wisdom of hope. Mindful 
of the future, do not neglect the past ; awed by the nitycaty of anti- 
quity, turn not with indifference from the future. 

I would say to the people, Yon cannot, without guilt and dis- 
grace, stop where you are. The past and the present call on you l* 
advance. Let what you have gained be an impulse to something 
higher. Your nature Is too gi'eat to be crushed. You were not 
oreated what you are, merely to toil, eat, drink, and sleep, Uka the 
Inferior animals. If yon will, you can rise. No power in society, 
no hardship in your condition, can depress yon, keep you down, In 
knowledge, power, virtue, influence, but by your own consant. 
Make yourselves worthy of your iree institutions, and strengthen 
and perpetuate them by your inteDig«nce and yoor virtues. 

This world is full of beauty, — full of innocent gladness. Open 
your inmost sense to all the influences of what is brightest and 
happiest in the scenes around you. Let the spirit be clear and 
Iransparont, to receive and transmit these blesaei; inflnences of the 
Creator's love, and send out the light of them on other heaits. Only 
a pure and gentle soul can feel Ihom. Keep yours so that they do 
not come to you in vain. There is impiety hi letting all this beauty 
rise and set on ns daily nnfelt. To sympathize with tha lovelmeaa 
Which blooms and sparkles m every aspect of this terrestrial para- 
dise is silent praise, — that worship of tlie heart, more audible to 
(he Bar of God than the chant^id litany of the cathedral. 
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INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 145 

Ri luxerdimct jntOi the Rale bin* tla Remo-ks (pp. 142-3), my ahs ptHedt are 

LeglUmate ceasoniiig ia impossibls without severe ttunking; and 
thinking is neither an easy nor an amusing employment. The rea-ier 
who would follow a close reaaoner to the summit and absolute prin- 
ciple of any one important subject has chosen a oharaoia-huutflc for 
iiis guide, Onr guide will, indeed, talce ns the shortest way, willsave 
Ds many a wearisome and perilous wandering, and warn us of many 
a mock road, that had formerly led himself to the brink of chasme 
and preoipioea, or at least in an idle circle to the spot from whenoe 
he started. But he cannot carry us on hia sliouldara : we must strwa 
our own sinews as he hHS st™nad his, and make firm footing on the 
L k d rock f D by th blood f t "1 from oar own feet. 

Tl re f httl 1 rstanding hi what belongs 

to hum 1 1 t wh k w t, that without action, mo- 

ti 1 mp yi t, th b dy 1 "t i hes and ia oppressed; its 

hm n t d th p t mployed abroad, help to 

oorathprtwth d ta it were, preys upon her- 

self F alth h m 1 t t aa and moderate rest from 
action be as t 1 d l 1 to ns as the inclination we have 
towards sleep; yet an escessive Iota of rest, and a contracted aver- 
sion to employment, most be a disease in the mind, e<iuiii to that of 
a lethal^ in Hie body. 

This calamity is peculiar to man. The inferior tribes know 
nothing of it. They obey the laws of tiieu- life, and so they have 
no dread of what is to come. The lamb gambols alike through the 
green pastures or to the place of slaughter. Up to the last flutter 
of her wings, the bird oeasaa not to trill her matins upon the air. 
But the only umnortal being upon the earth lives m dread of death. 
The only being to whom death is an impoasibility fears every day 
that it will oome. And if we analyw tie nature of this fear, and 
explore the cause of it, we shall not be at all certain that it will not 
follow the mere natural man into a future life, and have an unportant 
part in ita retributions. 

When we look at different races of anhnals, though all partalce of 
that mysterious property, life; yet what an immense and impassable 
distance ia there b^twaan the insect and the lion I They liave no bond 
of union, no possibility of oommunioalJon. During the lapse of ages, 
the anhnalculoa which sport m the sunbeams a summer's day, and 
then perish, have made no approximation to the king of the forests. 
But m the intellectual woi'd tbare are no such barriers. All minds are 
10 
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146 THE PElilOD. 

essentiollj of one origin, one nature, kindled from one divine flamai 
and are all tending to one centre, one hnppiness. This gi-eat trulli, to 
us tho greatest of truths, ivliich lies at the foundation of all religion 
and of all hope, seems to me not only sustained by proofs wliioh satisfy 
tho reason, but to be one of the deep instincts of our nature. 

In whatBver way, and in whatever oentucy, the Homeric poems 
raigiit be erealad and fashioned, tliey place before as a time irheu 
the heroic age was on the decline, or had perhaps alraady gone by. 
For there are two different worlds which both asist togeUier ui the 
oompoBitions of Homer, — the world of marvels and tradition, whiob 
still, however, appears to be near and iiyely before the eyes of the 
poet; and the living oiroumstHnoas and present concerns of the world, 
which produced the poet himself. 



Insert ptriodi in Urir rtspectivn jj(mm, and ssiatitall capilala far fOuQ Imers 

The character of Washington is among the most chariahed con- 
templaliona of my life it is a fixed star hi the firmament of Rreat 
names, shining, without twinUing or otraonration, with clear, steady, 
beneficent hght it is associatad and blended with ali our reSactioiis 
on tiiose things which arc near and dear to ns. 

Truly good books are mora than mines to those who can under- 
stand them they are the breathings of the great Boula of past times 
genius is not ambahued in tham, as is aomatlmes said, but lives in 
them perpetitally but we need not many books to answer the great 
ends of reading a few are batter than many ; and a littla time, given 
to a faithful study of the feW.wiU be enough to quicken thought and 
enrich the mind. 

Wa stand on the thraahold of a new age, which is preparing to 
recognize new influences the ancient divinities of violence and wrong 
are retreating to their kindred darknesG the sun of otir moral uni- 
varsa is entering a neweoliptJB, no longer deformed by images of 
animal raga, but beaming with the mild radiance of those heavenly 
signs, Faith, Hope, and Charity the age of chivalry haa gone; an age 
of humanity haa come tho horse, which gave the name to the first, 
now yields to man the foremost place iu serving him, in doing him 
good, m contributing to his welfare and elevation, there are fields of 
bloodless tiiimiph nobler &r than any In which warriors ever con- 
quered here are spaces of labor wide us the world, lofty as heaven. 
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HEADINGS AND SUBHEADS. ] 47 

RULE n. 

Headings, Subhead), Phrases in Titlepagea, SfC. 

A period is put after a heading or a subhead, indi- 
catina; the kind of matter treated of; after any term 
placed over a column of contents or figure-work ; after 
the address of a person or of persons, aa used in epia- 
tolary and other writings ; after every signature to a 
document ; after the name of a book or its description, 
preceding the author's name, in a titlepage 5 and after 
any word or phrase used in imprints, catalogues, &c., 
when it is not intimately related to what follows, 
Thus: — 



3. The Elrst-class standard ReaiM, fOr PubUc and Priiate Scbmls. B; Bpea 
Sargent, Boetoa: Phillipa, Sampson, Bod Oompanj. ISH. 
MiU (John SluBrt). ASj-aifoiofLOBlo, HatloeimtireindlndiioUTB. Thini 

CbrisCmas with the foela; e, OoUectloii cf Songs, Corols, and DescripUTe 
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a. No point should be attached to the namo of any arficle or 
Bubjeot which is followed, as in ths first example, bj loaders, or 
BBteral points Barring to lead the eye to a term or figure put at the 

■ end of the line, and oompleUng the sense. 

b. When the sobjeote of a chapter or section, specified in a head- 
iDf or hi the eonlanta or index of a book, Bra distinct, thay sbonld 
be separated by a period ; but, if closely oonnoeted in sense, they are 
more appropriately marked by a minor point, according to the degree 
of oomieotlon eubsisting between them ; as, " Chap. U. AmericK, — 
Discovery and Settlement; Columbus, Araerious, Cabot, Sea. Con- 
qnest of Mesico! Corteu, Pizarro, Sic." 

e. When the namns in signatures are followed each by an explana- 
tory term, the fiiU pomt should bo placed after the latter; as, — 



TlUOIOT Ti 



W^iflM Pake' } """' 



RULS m. 
Names, Titles, and other H^orife, abbreDialed. 

The period must be used after every abbreviated 



a. When an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one period is 
used to sliow the omission of the letters, and tho termination of the 
seolence! bnt any other point required by the construction should 
be inaertod after the period, as exemplified above in the abbrevia- 
tiona " F.R.S., &c.," and the " Esq." which appears after the name 
of Georj^e Sfovena. In such hsta of words, however, as contain 
many abbreviations, the period only may be used, if no obscurity, 
or doubtfulness of meaning, would bo prodtioed by the omission of 
the grammatical point. — See p. 151, Remark c. 
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WORDS ABBREVIATED. 



149 



i. 1„ took= printed ^t Edinburgh, the juried 1, ^^^f^^' ^ 
abbreviated ,.ord whioUr.eain. the l..t letter; ^, Dr Combe, Mr 



BuokLngtmni." Bui 



a Bufficient rt 



defllftting from general UBage. ^ ^ , ,. , „^ „nmri, m 

.. Some p,lnt„. u.e tb. .pe.Bopl.e to W— « .1 P» « 

totermeJl.!. l.tlei, 1» ««* »««■■ ■>• "» '"T^"' "^"l 
Wm " - a style of poioHng that abould neror be resQrted to, except 

-m .bbi-eAHoL of Leg aad «.».al word., a.d wb.» »« of 
Bpace is easeotial, aa in headings to oolnmns of figure-wk. 

d Wtnds detiTOi fVom a foreign langnage, and mtrtaiueed into 
,1. Engim maj be rflten ™ printed *a,ont the penod, -hen 
thev are nnlformty need ae oontraetiont, and pcononnoed aocorf- 
W,, -.-T-o pVoeaJiabnt email infr^t." He™, " oenC the 
airevMon of the Lath, e>»m, being no. an Ingii.h word, and 
prononnoed as such, the period is nnneeessary. 

.. Snob worJs M ist, Mly, Umo, «y., 8", a» not, slnetly .peak- 
tag, abbreriationsi for the figuitis represent the litet letten, ol eaon 
Jri. The period, therefore, sionlJ not be used, nniess any of tho.e 
term, «-. U the end of a sentenee. Wh«, several .ubj.ets ™ 
Bt-ioilied, or when particnlar days of a month or yanons aiaes 
iKroks are otten mentioned, words of this form are perhaps nnoOjeo- 
Uonahlei bnt, in the usual khrds of eomposilim, it would b. b.tl« to 
write them in tisU; as, " The eonunand of the army was given in 1796 
to Napoleon Bouaparte, then in the lawitjMS™'^ year of his age." 

/. When the letter, of lie alphabet (A, B, 0, a, », c, !.o.) a« 
emnloved a. slgnilleant signs, or for fh« purpose of rofe.enoe, it 1. 
be.Jir': point ~; "X'^l^j'tr.!— t' Sob" -5 
"oow-^u'-tS dom'inSo letten, for 1178 w.r. G, Fi therefore 
the fl^t Sunday in January was the 7th of the month. Then, A 
Srinring the* January, B would mpr,,e.t the 7to Fel„a,, 
Dfthe 71h Mareh 1 G, the >to April, B, the 7lh May 1 E, tb, 7tb Jun^ 

a^d G, the rib July." Wh.n ph»ed at the be^n—g »'' "»■?•' 
^ t.;ated «, whoaptions « sidebeads, whloh^ apeeaU, t M. 

IL, p. U7, mqulre to be followed by a period, and whioh, m the Italio 
fono. are so used throughout lie present work. 
™ iJipe, nam.., wh.n shertoned and meunt so to be pnonouno.d, 
should not, escept at the end of a s.ntenoe, be ^"}^J^^. 
with a Ml pointi .., » On the poef. tombstone were m«,nbed 

"tu.°'oTalJl'°a"d"i;rd.wmb.glv„mApp.ndi.,»o.>V. 
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150 TlIE PERIOD. 

RULE IV. 
Maris or Figures used instead of Words. 

When either marks or Arabic figures are substituted 
for words, the period should not be used, except at the 
end of a sentence ; but the fuO point is inseited before 
decimals, and between pounds and shillings. 



1, He borrows S6,000, ana agreES to paj Interest at 6 por ( 

!. 8 + 9 + 7X13-6 + 10X6-25X2-6 + 21 = 
I. £\. Vis. M. eCoTllng !3 equiralcDt to 90.73, Unlted-St&tc 



a. Marks and figures are considered as representative signs, nol 
abbreyiations. Hence the propriety of ths rula. 

ft. Whan figures are put in a tabular or colunmar form, periods 
are not inserted; but, when they ooonr in regularly conatruded 
ir in dat«a or headings, that point should be used which 
id be adopted if they were written in words. 



EULE V. 
Letters used for Figures or Worde. 
When numerals are written in characters of the 
alphabet, instead of words or Arabic figures, it is usual 
to insert periods after them in all situations ! and, 
when employed as dates, to separate by periods the 
portions int« which they are divided when audibly 

1. Id pmof of hla position, (He learned flirfne referred to Gen. tI. 12, IB. 
Pe. liv, 2j Issilli. 39, Acts 11. 17. 1 Cor. 1,29. 

oapilsle, iDBtead of flgnres; as, U.DOCO.LT, for 136G, 
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a. A full point ia, iu the first esampla, put after chnpters rl., Ixr. 
iiiviii.,ii.,auili.;ami, in the seooud, after M., DC CC, and LV.,- 
not as being equivalent to Ihe graraiimtioal period, bnt merely l>e 
cause, of sM Uie marlta, it Is the lenst offensive ta the e;e, and hna 
been generally employed in such oases. 

b. Id referring to the chapters of the Bible^ some writers use the 
Arabic figures; as, " Gien. 6. 12, 13," or "6: 12, 13;" putting after 
them a colon or a period. But the mode exhibited in the first exam- 
ple under the rule is supported by the b«st osage, and ia, ws thiuk, 
much preferable in its more clearly distinguishing Uie chapters IVom 

c. Bible and other references are sometimes made by the Insertion 
of a comma after the period; ns, " Gen., vi., 12, 13;" "Vol. i., part 
ir., sect, ii., ^ 3." But, though this mode of punctuation is more 



1 in its appearance, should not be adopted, onlesa 
it is essential to a dear discerning of the sense. - 
id portion of Remark j. 



What will f 100 amount to in 84 years, at 41 per cent per annmn, 
compound mtcrestV (Rule IV.; and Remark d, under Rule IIL) 

The tram leaves New York at » o'clock, a.m., and U, P-a,; 
retnrmng at 10 in the evening. (Rules IV. and III.) 

But the seasons are not alike in all countries of the same region, 
for the reasons already given. See chap. vi. 4 ill. 1 4, p. 631). 
(Rule in.; and Rule V., Remark c.) 

PoettcHl Woi^. Hark AltenMde. Loud. 1866. S vols. ISmo , . . 4533 
(Itulen. and Rem. HI Rule m., leeCot Bern, n, Rem. ei Eule iy,| 

To E. a Dana, Jan., Esq., the well-known author of " Two Years 
beftra the Mast," the community are greatly indebted. (Rule III. 
imd first of Remark a, ) 

Titus died in the third year of hia reign, and the 41st year of hia 
age, not withont suspicion of being poisoned by his brother Domi- 
tlan, who BDCceeded him. (Remark e, under Bale 111.) 
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Yonng 03 h.B WES, the gentleniaii eErned the approbation of his 
friends, and at lerph became M.D., F.E.S,, F.A.S. (Rule III. and 
first of Bemark a.) 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the aole dominion of the 
Roman world, A.D. 326, and soon after openly professed the Chris- 
tian faith. (Rule HI.; Rule IV., last portion of Remark 6.) 
Lectoke II.— The ]8KT literature of the Greeks.— Their Sophjata and 



(ituie II. and. Remark n.) 

Thomas Campbell wrote soma beautiful lines on the Scottdab 
kuig, James IV., who feU at the battle of Flodden. [Rule Ill-i and 
Remark a, first portion.) 

The sentimenta which obivalrj inspn-ad bad a wonderful influ- 
ence on manners and conduct during the 12th, IStli, aud 14th 
oeaturies. (Remark e, under Rule in.) 

" Who mraldn't be oruatj with half i j-eafa bailing? " 

(Hemork g, under Rule in.) 

There are only two commoji prmiaples on wbicli every work of 
Iroaghiatjor must more or less proceed, — 1st, On the eipi-esBion 
of those feelings which are common to all men of elevMed tiiinking; 
and, 2d, On those patriotic feebngs and associations peculiar to the 
people in whose language it is composed, and on whom it is to esort 
its nearest and most powerful influence. (Remark c, under Rule ill.) 

iKTBOnnonoK. 1. The Early Years of Elimbetli'a Edgn ; Sunmiarj of thdr 
Uteraturo —2. Liternrj Greatness of the neat Highly TeerB; Myislon 

into Tliree Eras. Reiob 0? Eltsadeth rnou 1680,-3. Social Ch»- 

raetecof tlie Tlmei Ila Relipoos Aspect ; BffectB on Literature.— 4. Minor 
T.itmhRthEin Writers ; their Literary Importance; the Three Great Namea. 



The following are some of the marble statues, in the Museum 
Naples, wliich most impressed mo : — 

Psyche; a figment, but fuH of feeling, grace, and beaulj; by so 



icf of Dffidalus a 
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CHAPTEE 111. 
THE GRAMMATICAL AND JIHETORICAL POINTS. 



Besides the Comma, the Semicolon, the Colon, and 
the Period, which are properly regarded as the most 
essential pointa in bringing out the sense of a written 
or printed composition, there are a few other marks, 
partly grammatical and partly rhetorical, well deserv- 
ing the attention of those who desire to have their 
writings, whether of an epistolary or of a more elabo- 
rate nature, easily understood : — 

1. The NotE OF Intbrrooation . . . | T ] 

2. The KoTE OF Exclamation .... 1 1 J 

3. The JUrks of ParbbthesiB . . . ( > 
i. The Dash 1 — 1 

la classifying these points as both grammatical and 
rhetorical, we mean to imply, not that those which 
have come under consideration afford no facilities in 
delivery, but that the Marks of Interrogation, Excla- 
mation, and Parenthesis, and the Dash, have a more 
direct hearing on that art. They are rhetoricaJ, in 
proportion to the degree in which they exhihit the 
force and intensity of a style that is rhetorical in its 
structure ; but they are also grammatical, because they 
often serve to indicate, in connection with other marks, 
the nature, construction, and sense of the passages in 
which they occur. 
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Sect. 1. — THE NOTES OF INTERROGATION 
AND EXCLAMATION. 



1. The Note of Intkreogation [ ? ] shows that 
a question is dGnoled by the words to whicit it ia 
aoaexed. 

2. The Note of Exclamation [ ! ] indicates pas- 
sion or emotion. 



a. The notes of intcn-ogation and exc 
rolativB piiuses of the voice ; oocupyini 
tbe place of the comma or tlie semicolon, and sc 
colon or tlie period. But they are nsually put at tlie end of sen- 
tenoee, aud are eqniialent to a fnl! point ; raquiring, therefore, . ia 
the m^ority of instances, the word that follows to bu^n with a 
capital letter, as after the period. 

6. In some cases, it is difficult to distinguish the difference be- 
tween an interrogative and an esolamaWry scntonce. As a general 
rule, however, it may be observed, that alter words In which an 
answer is implied, or to which one Is ei^pectad to be given, the noM 
of interrogation is added; and after those, though apparently de- 
noting inquiry, where no answer ia involved or intended, the note 
of exclamatiOD is the proper and distinctive mark. If the writer of 
snch passages has a clear conoeption of bis own meaning, he can 
be at no loss which of the points should be used ; bet if ttie lan- 
guage is ambiguous, and requires to ha punetuiited by a printer or 
an editor, either of tlie oiarks may, under the eiroumatances, bo 
regarded as admissible. 

c. In treating of tlie interrogative and exclamative marks, writars 
on punctuation, laying too much streas on the rhatorieal character 
of these points, are wont to say that they cause an elevation of the 
voice. But, though it must be acknowledged that they assist much 
in the proper delivery of the passages in which they occur, it will 
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INTERUOGATOKT EXPRESSIONS. lOO 

not be denied that Uiis resolts only from a knowladge of a vfritei'9 
meaning, and from tiie kind of phraBBology which he employs. 
That the notes of inWrrogatlon and exolamation have far less to 
do with the inflections of the voice than is commonly imagined, will 
be fully apparent Iroai the following sentences, some of which 
require a rise, and others a lall, in their pronunciation ; " Shall we 
in your person crown' the aottor of the public calamities, or shall 
we destroy" him? '' — "What is the happiness that this world can 
give'? CanitdefendusfromdisaslBra'?" — "Oh tlial these lips had 
language' I" — "How mysterioua are the ways of Providence' 1 " 



KULE 1. 
Expressiona in the Forta of Questions. 

An interrogative mark is placed at the termination 
of every question, wlietlier it requires an answer, or, 
though in its nature assertive, is put, tor the sake of 
emphasis, in an interrogative form. 



the poet or Ihe philosopher wajidon 
f Rmiifl; and paus^, vriUi strange ei 
colDihhBi th^ mouldbrlug tompJes, thr 



a. Tha first of these pasBages exemplifies a sentenca esprassivo 
of direct iuqniry; the second, one that is assertive in its meaning, but 
inlarn^lave in its structure or form. 

5, The mark of interrogation should not be nsed when it is only 
affirmed that a qnostion has been asked, and the esprraaion denoting 
inquiry is put in any other shape than that of a direct question ; aa, 
" 1 was asked if 1 would stop for dinner." If put in the interrogft. 
tive form, this sentence would be read and punctuated according t« 
aaruiei "I was aslied, ' Will you stop for dinner!"" 
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156 THE NOTE OP INTEKKOGATION. 

c. In some Instanues, howe- 
foi'm^ Ijut Lntarrogative in it^ &i 
In order W diBtJcguish a senUmce of this kind from one that ia 
affirmative Ixitb in fovni and signifloation, it is obvious that the nola 
of interrogation alionld be employed. 

li It is a common error, both with writei's and printers, to 
(niike one interrogatiTe mark represent several snccsssive questions, 
which, though cunnaoted in sense, are in oonstmotion diatinet and 
separate; and to aubstitiilB aemicoloQs or dasbes where notes of 
intem^tion should be used. La the following passage, tliere/ore, 
each quastion should be distinguished by its appropriate mark, and 
not by daslies, which are used in Uie origuial : " What is civilizntiun ? 
Whore ia it? What does it consist m? By what is It asoludad? 
Where does it commence ? Where does it end 'f By what sign is it 
known? How is it deflifed? In short, what does it mean?" 

e. When, however, the mtpressions denoting inquiry cannot be 
separated, and read alone, without materially injuring the sense, one 
mark of intorrc^tion, placed at the end of aU the qnestioQS, will 
be snfficlent; as,"AhI whithernow 
ness; those busy, bustling days; t! 
those veering thoughts, lost between good and ill, that shared thy 
hfeV" 

/ When sentences or expressions which were affinnatjve when 
spoken or originally written are quoted by a writer in the form of a 
question, the interrogative point should be put after the marks of 



But, for the sake of neatness, any of the four grammatical points, 
when required, should be put iefore the quotation-marks, as they 
are not likely to give a false meaning to the words cited. 

g. The interrogaUva mark sliould be inserted immediately after 
ft question which formally introduces a remark or a quotation ; as, 
"Who will not cherish the sentimant contauied in the following 
words of Washington ? ' The naHon which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is, 'm some degree, a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of wliich ig 
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NTEKROGATOKT J 



Are UierB nol seasons of spring in the moral world ? and ia not 
the present age one of theoi? 

Who can look only at the musolea of the band, luid donbt that 

The past, the mighty past, the parent of the present, — where ia 
it? What is it? 

Are the palaces of kings to be regarded with more Interest than 
thehmnbierrooS that shelter millions of humoii beings? 

If a wicked man could be happy, who might liavs been so happy 
as Haman ? 

Who would tear asunder the beat affections of the heart, the 
noblest Instincts of our nature ? 

Have you more liberty allowed you to wound yonr neighbor's 
oharactor than you have to shed his blood? 

A gaudy yerbosity is always eloquence in the opinion of him that 
writes itj but what is the effect on Bie reader? 

Bion, seeing a person who was tearing the hair of his head for sor- 
row, siud, " Does this man think that baldness ia a remedy for grief? " 

la the celestial fire which glowed in then- hearts for ever quenched, 
and nought but ashes left to mingle wltli the earth, and be blown 
around the world ? 

You say you will repent in some future pariod of time ; but are 
you sure of arrivmg at that period of time? Havo you one hour in 
your hand? Have you one mmute at your disposal? 

Wliat but tbe ever-Uring power of literatm^ and religion pre- 
served the light of civilization, and the intellectual stores of the past, 
nndiminished in Greece, during the long and dreary ages of the 
decline and downau of the Roman empire ? 

Who sliall sunder me thim such men as I'eneion and Pascal and 
Borromeo, — from Archbishop Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, ajid John 
Howard? Who can rupture tlie spiritual bond between thaae meu 
and myself? Do I not hold them dear ? Does not tbeir spirit, flow- 
ing out through thaic writings and lives, penetrate my soul ? Are 
they not a portion of my being ? Am I not a different man tl'om 
what I should have been, had not these and otter like spirits acted 
on mine? And is it m the power of synod or conclave, or of all the 
ecclesiastical combhiations on eartli, to part me from them ? 
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158 MOTG OV INTERROGATION. 

Skmc &™ We Bale or Uie Remarks (pp. lfi&-61 apply to lie punclualim of tJiae 

"Honest mail," saja I, "be bo good as to inform me whathet I 
am in tlie w&y to Mirlingtou." 

Tlie quBstiou is not what we miglit aclually wish viiVa our present 
views, but wliat witii joBtec viewB we ougbt \a wisii. 

^Vlleu u liiiig aslted Kadid tlie muCtiematician, wliethcr lie could 
not explain bis art to bim in a more compendious majiuer, Ue was 
anBwered that there was no royal way to geomotj-y. 

"The suii not set j'et, Thomas?" — "Not quite, sir. It blaiCB 
through the trees on the hill yoaiier,a8 if their braiichea were all on 

The Phcenioians uivented letters; but what did thay do with 
them? Apply them to the record, the diffuBlon, transmissiou, and 
preservation of kaowlaJge? 

comfortable, and brave the pciils of a long pasBfigs and sickly cli- 
mate, for the mere chance of getting gold i 

To purchase hcaioa, bus gold the pi>wec! 

Can gray haurs make folly Tenerahla? and is not llieir period to 
be reaerred for retirement and raeditaiion? 

Are the stars, that gem the vault of the heavens above us, mere 
deooradons of t^e night, or suns and centres of planetary systems ? 

Where be your gibes now; your gambols; your songs; your 
Baahea of merriment, tliat were wont \a set the table in a roar? 

Are you couacious of a Uke increase m wisdom, — in pure en- 
deavors to make yourself and other men what you aiid they ought 
•obe? 

Gi'eeoe, indeed, fell; but how did she fall? Did she fall like 
Babylon? Did she fall "like Lucifer, never to hope again"? 

Is there any man so swelled by the conceit of his miiou with the 
true cburch, as to stand apart, and say, " I am hoher than 1hou'*7 

What do you say ? What? I really do not understand you. Be 
GO good as to explain yourself again. Upon my word, J do not. — 
Oh! now I know: you mean to tell mo it is a cold day. Why dW 
yea not say at once, " it is cold to-day '■ 'I 
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EXCLAMATOET EXFRESSXONS. 



RULE n. 

Expressioni indicating Fasaton i 

An exclamative mark is put afl 
noting an ardent wish, admiration, * 



emotion ; ailei- interjections, words u 
or clauses containing them ; and a 
Bions in an address, con-esj 
in Latin, wlien empliatic. 



r expressions de- 
■ any otlier strong 
id as interjections, 
r terms or exprea- 
ing to the vocative case 



low Bwaet Me the elumberB of bim i 

mat a. fesrtal handnriHi^ upon tl 
dartuesB, dupUcity, and ssnaual c 

lah; lliBt'B tLB third umbrella gtme 
do! vm^, let him go homo lu tin 

Iway, aU js Cksmb and Mapoleon 
dodndna of slaughter and nusery I 



ji lie down on Ufl pillow, and 
thout condemnbig himQelf ! 
Is that Bunonnd the dfiedB af 



n daifc and fe^UDI 

use, aod he ^leat that 



a. With the axoeption of the (lush, the p b b p mt 

reapeoling whioh mnre vague and inaoeuraio p ar n 

tgiaed than in regara to tha applying of th le x mati n 
Some writers freely make use of Ihis mark wh e h un s 

do not oontain one iota of emotion, and foist It in on y po be 
ooottsion, aometimes in a twofold or a triplicate form; Uiua Tainly 
trying to hide tlieir lack of pathos or of passion by a bristling array 
of daj^er-like pouiM. Others, agam, mdulge a ^jnestlonable taste 
for the same mark, bj usmg It wherever thek diction is capable 
of conveying emotion to others, but whore neither the stmctnre of 
the espreseions employed, nor the tones or inflections of the voice 
required m reading, will admit of the point. On this subject, we 
quota the judicious remarks of the Rev. Joseph R • ■ ' -■ ^ - ■-'- 
"Kssay on Punctuation," third edition, Lond. 1791, 
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Saored Votings, aad particularly the l*sa ma, bound with expres- 
elone of Che wmmeat piet^, and the most elevated desciiptiona of 
the Divine nature; .... but onr translators, in conformity to the 
aoboc majesty of the original, have seidom introduced the note of 

b. Cieoerally speaking, only those senteiioas, clausaa, or phrases 
shootd have the note of exclamation, which demand a fei-cid, pas- 
sionate mode of delivery, or which commence with any of tlia 
inlerJBCtiona; witli verbs in the imperativa mood, adverbs, or prepo- 
sitions, uttering a stem command or forcibly calling attention; with 
Sie adverbs how, what, anlesB they denote affirmation or ioijuiry ; or 
with the case of address, when used in a solemn style, or emphasized 
by the use of the word 0. 

G. Between the inteijcctions and o/i tiiere exists an esseutjal 
difference, which is fi'equently negleoted even by some of om' best 
■writars. The former is properly preflsed to an expression in a 
direct address; but the latter ought never to be so employed. 
should be used without the mark of exclamation immedtateiy after 
it; but oh, sometimes witli and sometimes without it, according ta 

The followmg sentences will illustrate the difference spoken of, and 
the true mode of punctuation ; — 

I. The hesveas and earth, Lard! proclaim thy bouudl<iss poner. 

S. O blessed spirit, wlio art freed fnua F^th ! rejoice. 

5, Oh, what a gloriona psit yon may act on On thoalrs of homarlty ! 

e. OhUiatoUelaasesofsooleti'inrebDlheDltghteDed&Ild virtnouBl 
In the first three examples, the particle may be justly regarded as 
the sign of the case of address, which with ita assistance conveys a 
feeling of greater emphasis or passion than it nsually does without 
the sign: the note of exclamation being, in the flrst instance, put 
after the vocative word; in the second, after the vocative phrase; 
and, in the thh;d, after the vocative clause. In (he last three eitam- 
pies, the interjeolion, according to the form adopted (oft) and the 
manner in which it is applied, is obviously a different word. In 
the example numbered 4, the word oh is followed immediately by the 
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EXCLAMATORY ESPRESSrONS. 161 

mink denoting exolamation, because it Is indepenaeiit of the next 
exprBSsion, which closea niBreij mth a, period, thare lieing nothing 
characteristic of emotion m the Btrnotme of the langaage used. In 
the fifth example, the inteijection is pointed with ii comma, because 
this word is grBmmaticaliy separable from the part of the eentenca 
begmnhig with " what ; " bnt the note of exolamaUon, which would 
have been put after tA if the following eKpreaaion had bean simply 
ftffirmativo, is placed at the end of all, to show the unity of strong 
tfeoling arUich runs tlu'onghout. In the sixth and last example, thB 
inteyection is not separated by finy point tVom the oonjiuiclion 
" that," on account of ite ultimate relaljon to what fellows ; and the 
mark denotine an ardent wish is therefore, aa in the precedmg exam- 
ple, placed at the close of the sentence. 

d. In accordance with tlie mode of punctuation adopted in the 
examplBa illuah^Hng Remark c, it is recommended, that wharever 
inteqectiona, or any other words indicative of daap emoiJon or fervid 
passion, are not meant to be significant hi themBelves, bat to form 
part of a phrase, clause, or sentence, the mark of exolamaljon be put 
not afler each of these words, bnt only at the end of each expresaion j 
as "Ahmel" — " Alas, my noble boy! that then shonldst die I " — 
" jUI hail, ye patriots brave 1 " — " Bouse, ye Eomans 1 ronaa, ye 
slaves ! " This simple style of poinOng seems much preferable to — 
**Ahl me!" " AlasI roy noble boy 1 that thon ehonldst die!" &o.; 
te sufficiently expi'essive for ail tlie purposes of animated composition j 
and tends to preclude, what every author must dread, the charge of 
affectation or of quackery. 

e. A remark similar to what is applied to the note of intorroga- 
(jon, p. 166, Remark /, may be made here. When expressions which 
■wore assertive in their oripnal state are quoted, and used in an 
exclamatory maiiQer, the point indicadng astonishment, irony, or any 
other feelii^, should be put after the marks of quotation ; as, — 

"It Is perfectly BUoKsbLe," saya l-ari Suffolk, "lo uso aU tha mesjw 
which Goi and nature ha-o put Into om: handa." . . . . SlJ lords, we an 
oaUed opon, as memberB of thla honaa, aa men, aa ChriBtlana. to protest 
against such horribls barbarlCy. "That God and nature haye put inra our 

know not ■ but I tnow that such detestable priniaplea are eiuaUy abhorrent 
to religion and humanity. 

This is evidently Ihs fiiir mode of poinaug such extracts ; the notes 
of interrogaUoii and exelamfttion denoting sentiments qmfe different 
from those felt by the persona to whom the words quoted belong. 
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NOTE or EXCI-AMATIOrf 



Alas, poorYoriok! — Alas for tha man who has not loamed to wort 
We shall be so happy! — Live, 11™, ye incomparable pidrl 
Behold the daugliler of Innocence I — How peaceful is the grftvo 1 
Freedom 1 thou art not, as peels dream, a fair young ^rl. 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood I 
All hiul, thon noble land, our fathers' native soil I 
Praise to the man for whose wrilings I am the better and wiser 1 
What! kill thy friend who lent thee money, for asking thee for it I 

Faiewell, a long farewell, to oil my greatness I 
Duwn, soothlaaa insultorl I trust not the tale. — Ha, ha, hal 
Cliarge, Cheetor, charge I on, StanlBy, on I — Out, out, LuoBttal 
Oh the great deep of sufibring in every human breast! 

How often, in an instant, dotli a hand unseen shift the scene of 
the world I — Alas I those happy days are gone. 

When we pass from flie living world to the dead, what a sad pic- 
ture do we belioldl Oh the gravel the gravel 

Happy were it for ua, did we constantly view the great Creator 
and Preserver of all continually manifesting himself in his works I 

May the sun, in his course, visit no land more free, mora happy, 
more lovely, than this our own country 1 

What mighty and remote revolutions bath the human mind pre- 
dicted by observing the present positions of the heavenly bodies 1 

How pleasant will it be to mark the soul thus moving forward in 
the brightness of Its coarse I 

Tremble, maul whosoever thou art, who art conscious to thy- 
self of unrepented sins. Peace of mind thou ehalt never enjoy. 

What a multitude of that living boat, now glorious in the blaze ot 
aims and burning with desires of conquest, will fall and perishl 

On you and on your children be the peril of the mnocent blood 
which shall be shed this day ! 

1 knownot what course others may take; but, aa forme, fpvame 
Kberty, or give me death ! 

Wliat noble inatitations I what a comprehensive policy ! what wise 
equalization of every politicaJ advantage! 

How beautiful is all this visible world ! bow beautiful in its action 
sod ilselfl — The will of God be doiiel 
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QUESTIONS AND EXCLAMATIOKS. 

S*iicSoM We RHBSrks (pp. 160-61) apply to tte jnHictHatiOn 

Providenoel how many poor insacfa of Ihlne are exj 
trofldeu to dealt in each path 1 

This, O men or Athens ! my duty prompted m 



I feel tliy powei 

Ihira who 
luetruotor 1 I re 

Ohl Iconld 
of hifinlte apuce, 

Ob 1 yon are 
ship an hour bef 

Oh, bow seldom 
of onr ruined fel 



and nisdom-^ving plant, mother of Bolencet aoui 

thinps oa.nst rapresBnt us present, huavenly 
this last sight; assured thatioan shall live. 
>e bounded in a nutshell, and count myself a king 
were it not that I have had bad dreams, 
wounded, my lord. — Ob! many a dream was in the 



pang shot through orir bearta at the sight 

Oh, bloodiest picture hi the boolc of time I Sarmatia fen, nnwept, 
withottt a crime. 

Oh that men should put an enemy into Iheir moutha t« steal away 

Oh the insupportable anguish of refleoang that they disd of hun- 
ger, when there was bread enough luid to spare 1 

Alas for his poor tSmily 1 — Alas that folly and falsehood sbonld 
be 80 hard to grapple with ! 

Daughter of Faith, awakel arisel illnnie the dread dnknown, the 
chaos of the tomb 1 

Alas, poor oreatnrel I will soon revenge this cruelty upon tlio 
author of it. 

Ugh 1 I look forward yiith dread for to-motrow. — Up, oommdes, 
np I — Away with him to prison I 

Fie, fle, fiel pah, pahl Give me an ounce of civet, good apothe- 
cary, to sweeten my imagination; there's money for thee. 

Ah the laborious mdolence of him who baa nothing to dol the 
preying woarineaa, the stagnant ennui, of him who has nothing M 



hil 



mlghtj master 



ielaj, 



How aiooedingly prepossessing must have been the appearanoe 
of this young man, wliloh made an impression upon Jesus so strong 
and evident as lo oanse it to be remarked that "Jesus lovs4 him"! 
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164 INTERROGATIVE AND EXCLAMATIVB MARKS. 



Peace to their manes May the tarf He lightly on their brenst, 
Mid the verdara over their grave be ss perpetual as their inumnriaa 
(RuleH.) 

Is he who triumphed in the hope of immortality Inferior to the 
worm, his companion m the tomb Will light never rise on the long 
night of the grave (Rule I.) 

What It pieca of work ia man How noble in reason how infinite 
in faculties in form and moving how anpress and admirable In action 
how like an angel in apprehension how like a god (Kiile II ) 

Triptolemus asked Mordannt, with a voica which (altered with 
apprehension, whether lie thought there was any danger ( Remark b, 
under Rule 1.) 

How many bright eyes grow dhn how many ?ofl ohefk' giow 
pale how many lively forma fade away into the tomb — ind none 
can tell Iho cause that blighted their happiness (Rule II ) 

Yon do not think, I hope, that I will join in conversation with 
SP h mai r that I will ao far betray my character as to pve ooun- 
t to ch desperate proceedings (Bemorlc c, under Rnle I.) 

H w h ppy the station which every minute furnishes opportunl- 
i f d g good to thousands how dangerous that which every 
lu m t p ses to the injury of millions (Rule 11.) 

Wh the man who is entitled to set a boundary to himself 

i tl p ti of righteousness, saying, " Hitherto ahal! I go, but no 
fnrth (Rule I. and Bemaric /.) 

Wh ra an agonizing people shall perish, in a generous couvnl- 
i f w t of a valiant arm and a fearless heart, Ihay will cry, in 
th hat ac nts of dcsptiu', " Oh for a Washington, an Adams, a 
J tf rao (Rule H. and Bemarit c } 

Wh t w ds can declare Ih bl w rth f I ool wh t 

h t i Be forth the importa f th t great t wh h 

dffused th m over the wh 1 arth to gl i its mj d f d 
(Bole I. and Remark d.) 

By what luoonoeiTable prv fta Ifllmhh 

teamed, tbr the sentiments f! Igl mdfpes so 

unoongenial with the eloq f! ty 1 dftltdl 

•OOiate them from all connection with that eloquence (Rnla 1.) 
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It is good to make aarth and oosbji, winds sni flames, sun and 
stars, tributary to our pi-eaent well-being: how muoli better to maka 
them minister to our spiritaaJ wants, teaoliers of heavenly truth, 
guides ta a more gloriouB Being than tliemsalvMi, bonds of union 
between roan and hia Mnker (Rule II.) 

Why is it that the names of Howard and Thornton and Claikaon 
aad WilberTorce will be held in everlasting remembrance Is it not 
oliiefly on account of their ffoodncas, their Christiim philanthropy, 
the overflowing and inexhaustible benevolence of their great minds 
(Rule I. and Remark e.) 

Victims of persecution how wide an empire acknowledges the 
sway of your principles Apostles of liberty what milJions attest 
ttie authendcity of your mission Meek champions of truth no ataiii 
of private Interest or of innocent blood is on the spotless garments of 
yourrenown. (Bnlell.) 

Wliither shall I turn Wretch that I am to what plaoe shaJl I 
betake myself Shall I go to the capitol — alas it is overflowed with 
ray brother's blood; or shall I retire to my house — yet there I be- 
hold my mother plnnged m misery, weeping and despairing. [Rules 
t. and II.) 

What is It only in dreams that beauty and lovelmess have beamed 
en me from the human countenance; that I have heard tones of 
kindness which have thrilled through my heart; that I have found 
sympathy in Buffering, and a sacred joy in friendship Are ali tlis 
great and good men of past ages only dreams (Rule 11.; Rule I. 
and Remark «.) 

Does not the mind, after all, spread its own hua over all the 
scenes of life Docs not the cheerful man make a cheerful world 
Does not the sorrowing man make a gloomy world Does not every 
mind make its own world Does it not — as if indeed a portion of 
the Deity were imparted to it — does it iiot almost create the scene 
around it (Rule 1. and Remark d.) 

Why has (rod placed man amidst this boundless theatre, revealed 
around him this endless creation, touched his heart with the love of 
beauty, and given him this delightful and awful intarest in all that 
meets hia eye, if he is merely a creature of the earth, soon to shut 
his eyes on these majestic scenes, and to be tinriod for ever in a 
narrow grave Roes this love of the InHnlto, this attachment to the 

the idea of a being who belongs to the utiiverse, and who is to fill an 
ever- widening sphere (Rule I.) 
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O Pascal thou were pnre in heart in lliis world, and now then art 
jn full sight of (jod. O John Milton thon art among the angels and 
the serapha that wore once thy glorious song ; and this world ia dear 
to them for what thou tlijself wert in it. Oh, how sublimely doat 
thon move in heavoii, the love of saints and horOBs, and spirits 
midUtadhioua (Eula II. and Remarli c.) 



A crippled and suffering child, looked at from without, seema the 
heaviest of domestic afflictions. Yet, once confided to our care, 
what an obioct of tender interest it becomes What gentle and hoiy 
affectjona hOTer over it What a web of soft and fostering duty is 
woven round it It gives new beauly and value to life. We would 
fain keep it with us for ever. What a void la left when it is removed 
by the hand of death ( Eule 11. ) 

What must sound reason pronoonce of a mind, which, in the train 
of mlUions of thoughts, has wandered to all things under the son, 
to all Iho permanent objects or vanishing appearances in the crea- 
tion, but never ftsed its thought on the Supreme Readly; never 
approached, lilte Moses, to "see this great sight" (Bemarit _/", 
under Rule I.) 

Oh the littleness of man's heart, capable of loving only by units 
and in successive emotions, and therefore contracting the infinila 
heart of God to the narrowness of his own Oh the meanness of 
man's thoughts, when he talios the foot-rule, by which he measures 
his earthly dwelling, aa hia bnse-hne of triangnlation for measuring 
the amplitude of the heavenly temple (Bnle II., Remark c.) 

Who is the man whom you select from the reoorda of time as the 
object tof your speeial admiration Is it he who Uved to indulge 
himself; whose current of hfe flowed most equably and pteasurablji 
whose desires were crowned moat liberally with means of gratifica- 
tion; whose table was most hrauriantly spread; and whom fortune 
made the onvj of hla neighborhood by the fulness of her gifts Were 
such the men to whom monuoients have been roared, and whose 
memories, freshened with tears of joy and reverence, grow and 
fionrish and spread through every age Oh, no (Rule I. and Ro- 
miirk «,- Rule II.. Remark d.) 
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Sect. n. — MARKS OF PARENTHESIS. 



Makes of Parenthesis consist of two curved 
ines ( ), which serve to indicate that an expression 
s inserted in the body of a sentence, with which it 
sense or in construction. 



a. These two ouTvea nre ^metimes called panTiihesea, or a pftren- 
Aesw, — the samB word that indicates the kind of phrase or clause 
which they enclose. But, as this dsaigiiatioa tenjs to piuduoe 
ambiguity or coiifiisioti of ideas, it would be better to name tbera 
"marht of parenthesis," and to restnot the teini " parenthesis" to 
signify, what it properly means, those words which are put ielaeen 
such poriiona of a sentence as are intimately connaoted iu sense and 

b. Marks of parenthesis were onoa used in grealar abuudaiioe than 
they are at the present day ; many plirsses and clauses now pointed 
with commas hairing been formerly enclosed by curved lines. This 
probably arcsa from the fact, that tbe older writers were mora aecna- 
toraed to an involved style of composition, which could not ha read 
without the frequent nsa of parenthatical marks; whereas modern 
authors, many of tliem with less beanty and justnaaa of sentiment, 
are wont lo adopt a freer and an uncomplicated mode of writing. 
Hence, the eye being but Uttle habituated to marks of parenthesis, 
tliere is a growing tendency to dispense with tliem, even when tha 
structure of a Eentence demands their insertion. Those intei-mediate 
expressions, indeed, which are less harsh or abrupt, or do not hinder 
tlie flow of the sentence into which thoy are thrown, are more easily 
read by means of commas Uian witli the help of marks of parenthe- 
sis; bnt, on the other hand, it is evident, that a whole sentence, or a 
part of a senlenoe, introduced into the body of another, with which 
it docs not harmonize, is mora claarly distinguished, and that the eye 

ihelical marks « 
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ROLE. 
Words throam obliquely into the Body of a Senterue. 

The marks of parenthesis enclose only those worda 
which hreak the unitj' of the sentence into which they 
are thrown, and which may therefore be omitted with- 
out injury to its sense or its construction. 



a. If a point would not be required between those parts of H 
sentence iu which a parenthesis occurs, none should he used along 
witJi the parenthetical marks ( aa, " Are you still (I fear you are) Gu 
fitim being comfortably eettled?" Hare these marks are unao- 
oompanied by any point, beeause, in ita simple state, the sentence 
would be without it ; aa, " Are you still far from being comfortably 
settled?" 

*. But, when a comma or any other point is neeessarj where tlie 
incidental clause is thrown in, it should be placed q/ier Ike lail mark 
of parenlhesis; as, " Pride, in some disguise or other (often a secret 
to the proud mtm himself), ia the most ordmary spring of action 
among men." Soma writers would punctuate this and aunilor sen- 
tences with the same point before each of thamarics; as, ''Left now 
to himself, (nialica could not wish him a worse adviser,) he resolves on 
a desperate project." But the foi-mer mode of pointing is preferable, 
as it connects the parenthesis more closely witii the pieoeding port 
of the sentence, to which it ia tisually most i-elated. 

r,. Sometimes the parenthetical portion of a sentence is designed 
to oipresB either inquiry or an omotiou of wonder, astonishment^ 
delight. Sec, when Bie main passage is in its nature affirmative. In 
oases of this kind, the point required, if there ware no parenthesis, 
is to be inserted he/ore the firsl mark under consideration, and thai 
which belongs to the enclosed portion bef<a-e Ihe second; aa, " While 
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WORDS TflUOWK INTO A SENTENCE. Iby 

the Clirisljan desiree the approbation of his fenow-mcn, (nnd T>hy 
BlioulJ he not desire it?) he disdains to receive their good-wiU by 
dishonorable means." 

d. On the other hand, the parenthesis is someUines esplonatory 
or afficmative; and the portion of the sentence wifli which it is con- 
nected, interrogative. Thus: " The rightflonsnesB which ia of faith 
Bp<al(eth on this wise: Say not in thine heart. Who shall aaoend . 
into heaven? (that Is, to bring Christ down from abovei) or, Who 
Ehall descend into the deep? (thatie, to brhig up Christ agam from 
the dead.) But what saith it?" ii this passage, the points iisad 
with the marts of parenthesis are applied diflerenlly from those 
inserted in the example illustrating Eamark c; bnt the principle is 
the same. 

e. Before the flrst parentlielical mark, however, no point should 
be used, if not required in case the parenthetical words were omit- 
ted; as,"The rocks (hard-hearted varietal) melted not into tears, 
nor did the trees hajig their heads in silent sorrow." 

/ Oooaaonally, the parenthesis ia so little connected with the 
portion that follows it^ that a period is required before the last mark, 
though no point whatever, or only a comma, is nooCBsary to unite 
the parts before and after the parenthesis ; as, — 

The patU to bUss obonnda with msnj a snare ! 



With BpMt, genius, eloquence, Bopplied, 

g. Though, strictly speaking, a parenthesis is an Interruption ot 
the sense of a passage, yet the marks indicaUng it may sometimes 
be used to enclose a word, phrase, or clause, placed at the eiai of a 
sentence; as, "The next night we were introducad at the Prince 
of Craon's assembly (ha has the chief power in the grand dnke's 
absence). The princess," See. But snoli a mode of punctuation ia 
' seldom needed in a style characterized either by unity or elegance. 

h. In the Scriptures, particularly in the LeMere of the Apostle 
Paul, parentheses are found consisting of disdnct sentenees, whicl» 
require to be separated by full points from the contest, as in the 
following example: " Brethren, be followers together of me, and 
mark them who walk so as ye haie us for an ensample. (For many 
walk, of whom 1 have told you often, and now toll you even weeping, 
that they are the eneraies of the ci-oss of Christ ( whose end is destmo. 
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tion, wlicoe god is their belly, and wliose glory is in Uiairsaame; who 
mind earSMy filings.) For our convarsation is in iieavan.; from 
wlienoe also we \aok for the Savioor, Uie Lord Jaaua ChrisL" 

t. lu reports of speecliaa, where a particuiar reference is some- 
times made eitlier to tlia present or a former speaker, or wliere tlie 
sense of tlie auditors is expi'essed by approbation or disapprobation, 
it is usual to enclose the inserted words wiUiiQ marks ot purentiiasis ; 
as, " Tlie lucid exposition which has bean mada of the object of the 
meeting by the Bight Bevorand Bishop [M'llniine) lightens the task 
of ceoommending it to an audience like this. I do not linow but I 
should act more advisedly to leave his cogent and persoasiTa state- 
ment to produce its natural effect, without any attempt on my part 
to enforce it. (No.)" 

j. Some wi'iters would put within parenthetical marks such 
words as are thrown into sentences to correct giummatlool errorsi 
as, " I am now as well as when yon was (ware) here." But, as will 
be shown hereafter, it is better to use brackets, that the language 
introduced may ha dearly distinguished frem Hie original; as (to 
take the same example), "I am now as well as when you was [were] 

it So ' as m k^ f p jiasis are used to enclose an ex- 
press di ? m h contest, and added by way of 
p oe soma other passage. Eiamplea 
h fc m "Exercises to be written," which 

tt y d es didactic and scientific works,, to 

h A flgnre h letters of the alphabet, when enU' 
m rat] g d fl ubjecla treated of; as, "(A.) The 

D wInlnesB of suicide appears fi-om the following consideraOons : 
Su e is unlawful on account of its general consequences, 
a B n 8 it is the duty of the self-murderer to live in the world, 
and be 1 in it (3.) Because he deprives himeeif of all further 

opportunity to prepare for happiness In a future state." But, unless 
it is necessary to distinguish the letters or figures from the simpler 
modes of specification, the marks of parenthesis are better omitted. 

I. When a parentheUcal expression is short, or coincides with the 
rest of the sentanoe, the marks of parenthesis may be omitted, and 
commas used instead ; as, " Every star, */ we bwj judge Jj analogy, 
b a sun to a system of planets." The intervening words aayi I, lajs 
ie, and others of a similar character, should all l>e written only with 
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I hava seen charity (if cliarily it may be called) insult mitli an 
air or pity. 

The Tyrians were the first (if we may believe what is told lu by 
writers of high aiidqaity) who leariiei the art of navigation. 

The profound learning and philosophical researches of Sir Wil- 
!iam Jones (he was master of tvfenty-eieht languages) were the 
wonder and admiration of his oontomporariea. 

Know, tUon, this fruth (enough for man lo knoBJ : 
Virtue alone ]s liappinesa b«Iow- 

WLelher writing prose or verae (for a portion of the work is m 
prose), the author knows both what to blot, and when to stop. 

Do wB, then (for this one question covers the whole ground of 
this subject), — do wa observe the strict conditions of our vast and 
nnsurpassably vnomentous work? 

The most remote country, towards the East, of which the Greeks 
bad any definite knowladge (and Ihoir ac<iuauitanoe with it was, at 
the best, extremely imperfect), was India. 

While they wish to please, (and why should they not wish it'ifl 
they disdain dishonorable means. 

I am so ill at present, (an illness of my owiv procuring last nighti 
who is perfect?) that noHiing but your very great kindness could 

She had managed this matter bo well, (oh, how artfiil a woman 
she was ! ) that my father's heart was gone before I suspected it was 
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The air was mild as summer, nil corn was off llie gtouniJ, 
the sky-larks wers eiiigiiig aloud (by the way, I saw not oiii 
Keswick, perliaps because the place abounds in birds of prey). 



A certain man was sick, named Lazama, of Betliany, tlie town 
oC Mary a d her sister Martlia. (It was that Marj who anolntad 
tlis Lord with ointment^ and wiped his feet with her Inir, vfhosB 
brolher Laiarus was siok.) Therefore iiia ajster" sent uiite huu, 
saying Lord behold, hs whom thou lovest is Kick 

Fro n an original and inflnilBly more lofty and intellectual state 
of existence there remains to m!in, according to the philosophy of 
Plato a lark remembrance of diTinity and perlection 

Yet, m the mere outside of nature's works, if I may eo express 
myself there is a splendor and a magnificence to which even untu- 
tored m nds cannot attend without great delight 

You say," said tlie judge, " that the bag you lost Iiad a bundled 
and ten dollars in if/ " — " Yes, sir." ~ " Then," replied the judge, 
" this cannot be your bag, as it oontamed but a hundred doilai^," 



Imraduci the marks of fra-enAesa mlo Hdr nsptctive places:— 
Not a few are the incitements of the working classes would they 

were greater 1 lo tlie ncoumnlnlion of properly, and even to the 

Investment of land. (Remark e.) 

The finest hnages which Joseph Hall conjures up and mnny of 

them are wonderfully fine never displace the groat truths for the 

sake of wliioh they are admitted. (Remark a.) 

There is nothing that we call a good which may not be converted 

of the soul; nor is there an evil of that nature which is not tho- 
roughly ft good. (Kemark b.) 

There is a power have you not felt 11? in the presence, conversa- 
lion, and example of a man of strong principle and magnanimity, tu 
lift OB, at least fbr the moment, from our vulgar and tame habits of 
thought, and to kindle some generous aspirations after the escel- 
lonce which we were made to attain. (Remarks e, L) 
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Under God, and by Ihoso spiritnal aids wliioli are ever vonohsftfed 
in exact proportion W our eiiileavora to obtain them, how graoioDS 
Bjid glorions is tliia truth I via sirs moially ami religiously, aa wall aa 
iutelleotually, the makers of ontselvea. (Eemark c.) 

Sir, I hope tho big gentleman that has just sat liown Mr. Franois 
Archer will do me the justice to believe, that, aa I recolvo little 
saBsfaolioii IVom being ofTBuded, so I am not seJulous to find ont 
cause for offence. Applause. (Remark i.) 

I mention these inetaiiceB, not to nndarvalue science it would be 
foliy to attempt that; for science, when ti-ue to its nnma, is true 
knowledge, bnt to show tliat its name is Bometimes wrongfully 
KiBumad, and that its ptofaaaors, whan not guided by humility, may 
proTe but misleaiJlng counsellors. (Remark 6.) 

And he ssjd onto them that stood by. Take from him tlie pound, 
and give it to him that hath tan pounds. And they said unto him, 
Lord, he hath tan pounds. For I say unto yon, that unto every one 
who hath shall t>e given; and from him tliat hath not, even that 
which he bath shall be taken away from him. (Remarks J, A,) 

" Young master was alive last Whitsunijde," said tlia coachman, 
" Whitsuntide I alas ! " cried Trim.extending his right arm, and falling 
iiistantlj into tho Bame attitude m which he read tha sermon, " what 
is Whitsuntide, Jonathan " for that was the ooaolunan's name, " or 
ShrovBlida, or any other tide or time,' to this?" (Remark A.) 

No lasson of a practical kind and all lessons ouj^ht to be practical 
requires to ba bo often repeated as that wliidi enjoins upon the mind 
a Btata of passivity ; for what an Blectrical tiling is it I How does it 
dart forth after this and that, flitting IVom sweet to sweet for it never 
willingly tastes of bitter things, and " feeding itself withoat fear " 1 
(Remarks a, b.) 

Inquiring the road to Mirlinglon, I addiossed him by the name of 
Honesty. The fellow whether to show his wit befbre his mistress, 
or whether he was displeased with my familiarity, I cannot tell 
directed me to follow a part of my face which, I was well assured, 
could be no guide to me, and that other parts would follow of con- 
sequence. (Remarks a, b.) 

Socrates has often expressly said, that ha considered huican life 
in general and without doubt the state of the world in his day must 
have eminently tended to make him so consider it in the light of an 
imprisonment of the soul, or of a mahuiy under which the nobler 
spirit is condemned to linger, until it be set free and puriiied by tha 
healing touch of death. (Remark o.) 
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Sect. III. — the DASH. 



The Dash [ — ] is a straight horizonta] line, used 
for the purposes specified in the following rules. 



a. Notwithstanding the advantages reaulting from Uie proper oae 
of the daeh, the most indistinct ooneeptions have been formed in 
tegnrd to Its nature ajid ite applications. Many anthors, soma of 
them of high standing in the literary world, as well M a majority 
of letter-writers, are wont to employ this mark bo mdiacriminalely 
as to prove tliat thay are acquainted neither with its uses, nor wiUi 
those of the other points whose places it is made lo supply. Some 
nSB it mstead of a comma; others, instead of a semicolon i not a 
few, wliere the colon is required ; and a host, between every sentence 
and after every paragraph. Others go even further, by hitroduomg 
it between the moat commonplace words and phrases, apparently to 
apprise the reader, through the medium of his eye, what perhaps he 
could not discover by his judgment, that the composition before him 
is distinguished for brilliance of diction, tenderness of sentiment, or 
force of tbonght. But surely the nnneceasary profusion of straight 
lines, particularly on a printed page, is offensive to good taste, is an 
hides of the dasher'/ profound ignornnco of the art of punctuation, 
and, BO fiir from helping lo bring out the sense of an author, is better 
adapted foi' tummg into nonsense some of his finest passages. 

6. From these abuses m the application of the dash, some wrilera 
have strongly questioned its utility in any way as a sentential mark. 
So long, however, as modes of thought are different, and the style 
of composition oorrospondB wiUi the peculiarities of an author's 
mind, so long will it he necessary occasionally to use the dash. 
The miyestic simplicity of Scripture language may dispense with the 
use of this mark; hut tlie aiTeoted and abrupt style of a Sterne, 
the broken and natoral colloquialisms of a Shakspeare, the dlfFusive 
eloquence of a Chalmers, and the parenthetical inversions of a 
Bentham or a Brougham, will scarcely admit of being pointed only 
with the more common and grammatioal stops. 
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RULE I. 
Broken and ^igrammatic Senteaces. 

The dash is used where a sentence breaks ofF ab- 
ruptly, and the subject is changed ; where the sense is 
suspended, and is continued aft«r a short interruption j 
where a significant or long pause is required ; and 
where there is an unexpected or epigriimmatic tura in 
the sentiment. 



a. In the preceding examples, no graramatioal point is used with 
thfl dash, because, in the Best two and the last one, none would seem 
to be required if tiie sontanoes brolien o£f had been finiehedi and 
because, in the third, the word "but," before the mark showmg the 
SHspenaive pause, is intimately connected in sense with the phrase 
that follows it. But if the parts of a sentence, between which the 
pause of suspension is to be made, are euscepttble of being gcam- 
raatjcally divided, their proper point should be inserted liefore tho 
dash; as, " He sometimes oonnsel luia, — and sometimes snuff." 

i. Passages of the following kind, in which an unfinished qnei- 
tion is taken up unmediately afterwards In an alternate form, may 
be brought under the operation of the present rule ; the dash, with 
a comma before It, being placed after the commencing portion of the 
sentence! " Who could best describe to you a country, — he who 
had travelled its entire surface, or he who had just landed on ita 
shores? Who coald best breathe into you the spirit of Christian 
love,— he wtio had scarcely learned t* control his own passions, oi 
Jesus of Nazareth ? " 
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Men will wrangle for religion, write ibc it, fight for it, any thing 
but — live for it 

Greece, Carthage, Rome, — whera are they? The puges of his- 
tory — how is it that they are so dark and sad? 

If you will give me your attention, I wlU show you — but slop I 
I do not know that you wish to aee. 

I-Bonidaa, Cato, Pliocion, Tell, — one peouUarity marks them alC 
they darod and suffered for their native land. 

K thou art he. so much respected once — but, oh, how fitlienl 
bow degrsdedl 

The good woman was allowed by everybody, escept her husband, 
to be a sweet-tempered lady — when not in liqnor. 

I take — eh! ohl — as much esercisa — eh! — as I can, Madam 
Gout- You know my sedentary state. 

Hast thou — but how shall I ask a question which must bring 

When Jesus saw his mother, and the disciple standing by whom 
ha loved, he saith auto his mother, Woman, — behold — thy son ! 
Then saith he to the disciple. Behold — thy mother I 

When the poor victims wore bayoneted, chnging round the knees 
of the soldiers, would my friend — but I cannot pursue the strain of 
mv interrogation. 

Hold up thy hajil; make dgiial of that hope." — 

He dies, HJii makes no si^. 
Approaching the head of the bed, where my poor young com- 
panion, with throat uncovered, was lying, witli one hand the monster 
pasped his knife, and with the other — ah, cousin ! — with the othei 



A "Hamlet," a "Paradise Lost," and a St. Peter's Chnrch,- 
are they not, each after its kind, creations to which nothing can b 
added, and fVom which nothing can be talten away, without distnrb 
ance of their serQue, absolute completeness? 
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"I forgot my" " Youc portmatiMaaV " hastily mterruplad 
Thoinaa. "Tha same," 

Horror bnrst the bands of sleep; but my feelings vrords are too 
weak, too powerless, to express tliero. 

To i-awurd men according to tlialr woilh alas I the perfection of 
this, we know, amounts to the millennium. 

"Please your honor," qnoth Trun, " the Inquisition is the vilest" 
« Prithee, apare thy description, Trim 1 hate tlie very came of it," 
Baid my Esther. 

Frankness, suavity, tenderne=>, benevoJenca, brestlied tlirough 
thek exercise. And his family Lut he is gone; tiiat noble heart 

What beside a few mouldering and brittle rains, which Urae la 
imperceptibly touching dowu into daat, what, beside these, remahia 
of the glory, the grandeur, the intelligence, the supremacy, of the 
Greoittu republics, or tha empire of EomeV 

In thirty years tha western breeie bid not fannad hia blood i he 
bad aeen no sun, no moon, in all that time; nor had the voice of 
fiiend or kinsman breathed tlirough his lattice. His children but 
here my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with another 
part of the poi-triut. 

The people lifled up their voices, and blessed the good St. Nicho- 
laa; and, ftom that limo foith, the sage Van Koriland was held in 
more honor than ever for his great talent at dreammg, and was 
pronounced a most tisefnl citizen and a right good man when he 

I now solemnly declare, that, so far as personal happhiess ia con- 
cerned, I would hifliiitolj prefer to pass my life as a member of the 
bar, in the practice of my profession, aceoivaing to the ability which 
God has given me, to that life which 1 havB led, mid in which I have 
held places of high trusi, honor, reapectability, and uJfajuj. 
At DhuKta, in eiltB aod saMns iie». 
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178 THE DASH. 

RULE II. 
A Concluding Clause on which other Expressions depend. 

A dash should be used after several words or ex- 
pressions, when these constitute a nominative which 
is broken off, and resumed in a new form, ; and after 
a long member, or a series of phrases or clauses, when 
they lead to an important conclusion. 



b oC the gooA maji lodlgDUnt? 

8 T floity of worlds, And the narrow upot of earth which vj\ 



a. tea of a comma and n dasl:, which are ueetl in thaae eiiiin- 
p es mm diately before the finishing clause of the sentence, some 
writers and prinMra would insert a semicolon or a colon; but tha 
pu tuat n adopted abore seems to exhibit the oonstruction ajid 
sen e to m re advantage, and to be mors in hai-mony with the 
ton al araoter or snch passages. 

ft On a other hand, manj would put dashes, in the third 
X mp cad of the semicolons which we have introduced. The 

m d punctuation here exhibited seems to be preferable, on 

a ta greater definiteness; showing, as it does, by the 

se be ween the particulars of ttie compound series, of a point 

d fi re ft m that used before the last pordon of the sentence, both 



,c,e,/. 
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. CONCLUDING CLAUSE. 



To pull down the fSilse and to build up Iha true, aud to uphold 
wimt there is of true in the old, — let this be our endeavor. 

At school and at college, the great viaon of Eoma broods over the 
mind wilb d power which is never suspended or disputed; her great 
men, har beautiful legands, her history, the height to which she rose, 
and the depth to whleh she fell, — these make up one-half of a stu- 
dent's ideal world. 

Tha noble indignation with which Emmett repelled Hie charge of 
treason against his country, the eloquent vindication of his name, 
and his patheUo appeal W posterity, in the hopeless hour of condem- 
[lalion, — all these anteted deeply into every generous bosom j and 
even his enemies lamented the stom policy that dictated his exe 

That gush of human sympathy which brought tears into Charles 
Lamb's eyes, when he mingled in tha living tide which pours through 
thp streets of London, and ho felt his heart beat responsive to the 
warm pulse of joy as it throbbed past him, — what was it bat 
the vivid consciousness of God ; the breath of the Father, softening the 
bosom over which it swept, and filling it with his own raerclfnl ten- 
derness towards the great family of man ? 

The grasp of a child's little hand around one of our fingers; its 
mighty little crow, when excitod by the playfulness of its norsai 
its manful spring upon the little woolpack legs that refuse to bear its 
weight, — are all traits of more or less pleasantness. Every step in 
the attiiinment of physical power; every new trait of Intelligence, 
aa they one by one arise in the infiuitine intellect, hke the glory 
of night, starting star by star into the sky, — is h^led with a heart- 
burst of rapture and surprise, as if we had never known any thing 
BO clever or so captivating before. 

The affacHons which spread beyond ourselves, and stretch 6r 
hito ftiturity; (he workings of mighty passions, which seem to arm 
Ihe soul with an ahnost superhuman energy; the i no ent and 
irraprsaible joy of inf^cy; the bloom and buoyancy a d dnizi ng 
hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when it first w kes to 
love, and dreams of a happiness too vast foe earth; i oman with 
her heaaty and grace and gentleness, and fulness of feel g and 
depth of aifection, and blushes of purity, and the tones 1 looks 
whichonlyamother'sheartcauinspire, — these are all joe al 
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The collision of mind with mind; the tug and strain of inlal- 
lectunl wreatlingj tha tension of Bvary meiitaJ flbre, as tha stncleiit 
reaohea forlh to take hold of the topmost pinnacle of thought; tha 
shout of joy that Ewella up from gladsome voices, as ha slanda upon 
the saminit, with error under his feet, these make men. 

The modest flower, nestling in the meadow-grass; the happy tree, 
BB it laoghB and riota in the wind; the moady oload, knitting its 
brow In solemn thought; tlie river that has been flowing all night 
long; tha sound of tha thu^ty earth, as It drinks and relishes tha 
rain, these things are as a fiill hymn whan they flow IVom tha melody 
of nature, but an empty rhythm when scanned by the flnger of art. 

If we would see tha fomidations laid broadly and deeply on which 
tha fabric of this country's liberties shall rest to the cemotast gane- 
cations; if we would sea her carry forward tha work of poli^cal 
teformation, and rise the bright and morning star of fVaedom over 
a benighted world, let us elevate the inteEectual acd moral oharaot«r 
of every class of our citiaens, and especially let us imbue thera 
thoroughly with the principles of tha gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Above aU tha fret and tumult of actual eiietenoe, above the 
decrees of earth's nominal sovereigns, above all the violence and 
evih which render what Is callad history so black a record of folly 
and crime, abova all these, there iiave evar been osrtaiii luminous 
Ideas, pillars of fire in the night of time, which have guided and 
guarded the great ai-my of humanity, hi its slow and hesitathig, hut 
etill onward, progress in knowledge and freedom. 

Whan, at God's decree, human greatness from all its stato falls 
to the ground like a leaf; when death, usually doing its worlc in 
sllenca, seems lo cry out over Dhehiar of the high and distinguished; 
when some fignre, that haa moved with unposing tread in our sight, 
towers still more out of the dark valley ; when the drapery of mourn- 
ing nnroUs itself from private chambers to hne the streets, darken 
the windows, and hang the heavens in black; whan the stroke of the 
bell adds a sabbath solemnity to the days of the week, and the boom 
of guns, better Rred over the dead than at the hving, echoes all 
through our territory; while the wheels of business stop, and labor 
leans its head, and trade foregoes its gsina, and commnnication, 
save on one themes ceases, we mav well ask the meaning and 
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Wheraver on this eartli an andaratanding is acti t k m 
and serve ihe trnth wherevsr a heart beats wi h ki and p d 

gBnarona affeotjona wherever a homB spread g ng 

over hushand and wife, and parent and ohi d y 

diveraity of outward cironmstanoe, the tme w d d 

peace of man's sonl ara within reach of all. 

When, in addition to the mere spsotaole and n u ra 

i9 a knowledge of it too when the laws and p es n d 

stood which surround us with vfonder and heauty every day when 
the great oyoles are known, tlivongh which the material creation 
passes without deoay, then, in the immensity of haman hopes, there 
appears nothing which naad Btajffier feith it sesms no longer strange 
that the mind which interprets the material creation should sm'viva 
its longest period, and be admitted to its remoter realms. 

The infinite importance of what he has tD do the goading oonvlo- 
lion that il must be done the utter inability of doing it tlie dreadftil 
c(b tnnh mnd fbththa assity and inoapaoiCy the 
despai f d g th camfi f an age into a moment the 

mpo It 1 ti f be in mg a p nta ce which should have been 
comp] t d f ttmg ab ut a peao wh b should hava baen con- 
cl 1 d f n fa [ard whi h h uld have been obtained, 
all tl mpl t d m th ut t ngth, without time, with- 

out hp wjihtt 1 ddmm yadjuted ronaon, a wounded 
spirit, undefined terrors, remembered sins, anticipated punishment, an 
angry God, an accusing conscience, all together intolerably augment 
Biesntferingsofa body which stands in little need of the insapporta- 
ble burthen of a distractod mind to aggravate its torments. 

If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or 
a l\uTOW to the silvered brow, of an atfeclaonate parent if Hiou art a 
husband, and hast ever cansed the fond bosom that ventured its 
whole happiness in tliy arms to doubt one moment of thy kindness 
or tby trnth if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in thought, 
word, or deed, the spirit that ganaronsly confided in thse if thou art 
a lover, and bast ever given one unmerited pang to that true heart 
tliat now lies cold and still beneath thy feet, then be sure Uiat every 
onkind look, every nngraoious word, every ungentle action, will 
come thronging back upon thy mamory, and knocking dolefully at 
thy soul then be sure that Ihon wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant 
on tlie grave, and utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing 
tear, more deep, more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 
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BULK III. 
The Eaho, or Words repealed Rhetorically, 

The dash, is used before what is termed by elncu- 
tionists the eeko ; that is, before a woivl or phrase 
an emphatic n 



as Spain aai Gaul, aud nol onlj cf the Alpine nations, but of ttie Alpa 

2. Newton was aClirlBtlani — Newton! wliose mind burst fcrth ftom the 
fetl«[a coat by natiire on our finite concepUoDS; — Nenton! nhose seleuca 

but phllosoph; resting on tlie baals of miLthemalicB, nhich, like figurea, con- 
not Lie ; — Newton ! who cafiied the line and rule ia tlie atmoat harrloiB of 
CKaUoUf and explored the principles by which, no doubt, uU createi inatL«r 
tfl hold toj^ther and exiata. 



a. Before Ilia iteration of the words " aliall I," in tlie first example, 
dashes nre put without any other point, to show thiit what precadas 
is nnfinished. After the expression, " tliis half-year captain," a not« 
of intflrrogation is piac«d, because the qnestlon terminates here. 

b. In the second example, semicolon; are introduced before the 

bers, some of which are divisible into clauses. But, in the mora 
simple kinds of sentences (as in the first five under the Oral Exer- 
cise, p. IBS), a comma wiU be sufficient before the dash. 

c. After expressions of the kind under conaidcrntion, it Is seldom 
necessary to put the esclamatory marit ; as, " Edmund Burlts was a 
man who added to the pride, not merely of his country, but of his 
species ; — a man who robed the very soul of inspiration in the 
aplendora of a para and overpowering eloquance." The constraclJou 
of the languaga used, and tiio nature of the sentiment, will readily 
indicate what point, if any, should be inaert«d. 
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Of BiMlneBB DoC bj light their own. 

The dash is also sometimes used before that wliiclv is merely 
h the tkoaghi praviouBlj enpressed; or, in otier words, 

n the ame idea is repeated in a different form in the same 
, " Our own nature is the first and nearest of all reali- 
— tk omer-etoae of the entire fabric of Inith." In many of 
le pHu ges, however, when they are of a less rhetorical nature, 
d h y be omitted; ss, "There is nothing more prejudicial 
lib g iemr of buildiiiga than to abound in angles; a JauU 
i many, and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety, 

h h ever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true taste " 



Yon Epcak like a boy, — like a boy who thinks the old, gnarlod 
oak can be twisted as essily as the young sapling. 

Never is virtne left without sympathy, — sympathy dearer and 
tenderer for the misfortune that has tried it, and proved its fideUty. 

There are, indeed, I acknowledge, to ttie honor of the human 
kind, — tliera are persons In the world who feel that the possession 
of good dispositions is their hest reward. 

The faithflil man acts not from impulse, but from conviotion, — 
conviction of duty, — the most strinpmt, solemn, and inspiring con- 
motion that can away the mind. 

All gi-eat discoveries, not purely accidental, will be gifts to In- 
sight; and the true man of seienoe will be he who can best ascend 
into the thouglits of God, — he who burns before the throne in tho 
clearest, purest, mildest light of reason. 
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Man ifl led to the conception of a Power and an IntelligencB supe- 
rior to hia own, and adeqaate to the production and maintenance of 
hU that he saaa in nature ; — a Power and Intelligence lo which he 
may well apply the term hffimte. 

Can Parliament be so dead to ita dignity and duty as to give it3 
Banction to measures thus obtruded and forced upon them '/ — mea- 
■ncos, my lords, which have reduced this late- flourishing kingdom 
to ecorn and contempt. 

He hears the raven's cry; and shall he not hear, and will he not 
»Tenge, the wrongs that his nobler animals suffer 'i" — wrongs thst 
cry out against man, from youth to age, in the city and in the flold, 
by the way and by the fireside. 

The voices in the waves are always whispering to Florence, in 
Ih^ ceaseless murmuring, of love; — of love eternal and illimita- 
ble, not bounded by tlie confines of this world or by the end of time, 
but ranging still, beyond the sea, beyond the sky, to the invisible 
country far away. 

'Tnss m; cradle hi childhood, — (b&t oc«an so pnmd ; 
And in doaUi lei me hive iu brigbt bstm tbr my shrouii i 



Then I toid what a tail, upriglit, graceful parson their greali^rand- 
mother Field once was, and how in her youth she was esteemed the 
best dancer — (here Alice's little right foot played an involantory 
movement, till, upon my looking grase. It desisted) — the beat 
dancer, I was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, Called a 
cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain; but it oould never 
bend her good spirits, or make tliem stoop, but tiiey were still upright, 
becanse she was so good and religious. 

Harriet complied, and read ; — read the eternal book for all the 
weary and the heavy-laden ; for all the wretched, fiillen, and neglected 
of this earth; — read the blessed history in wliioh the blind, lame, 
palsied be^ar, Uie criminal, the woman stained with shame, the 
shunned of all our dainty clay, have each a portion that no human 
pride, indifference, or Bopliistry, through all tlie ages that this world 
iball last, can take away, or by the thousandth atom of a grain 
reduce; — read the ministry of Oim who, through the round of 
human life, and all ita hopes and griefs, from birth to death, from 
JDfanoj to age, had sweet compassion for and interest in its arery 
scene and stage, ita every sufiering and sorrow. 
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Ut dashes be iuserUd ifjme Hie echoes in tlie Miming pussagls : — 

Wa must take a wakeful and aotdve intereat, that seeks them out; 
au iiiterBBt Urnt exammes into the eauaes of their degvadalion, and 
labors to raise them to a more just social posicioa ; an interest that 
comes from f^th in man as the child of God, and from faith in God 
•8 the heavenly father; an interest that novor despairs of tlie fiillen 
or the lost, but makes liim who was the friend of publicans and 
aimiers its model. 

Truth should be euBhrined in our inmost hearts, aod become the 
olyeot of our ferTent ooateraphttion, our earnest desire and aspira- 
tion. Qonaeoi'ate, above all things, truth, whatever pr^udioes it 
may prosoriba, whataver advantages it may forfeit, and whatever 
privileges it may level ; truth, though its recompense should be the 
privations of po'jerty or the darkness of the dungeon; truth, the first 
iBSBonfor the child, and the last word of the dying; truth, the world's 
regenerator, God's image on eai'th, the essence of virtue in the cha- 
racter, the foundatioQ of happiness in the heart ; truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

It is the sorrow which draws sweetness from the affscUoos, and 
is hallowed by conscience, the sorrow that mmgles ita sanotifymg 
drop in tlie cup of virtuous love and pure-souled fiiendship, the 
Boi'row which mortises yonug ambition, and tempsrs presumptuous 
enthnaasm, the sorrow which makes us feel our weakness and in- 
effloienoy, when we have put forth earnest eSbcts to serve the ttalh 
s;ad aid human prepress, this is tiie sorrow wliich chastens and exalts 
the spirit, and fills it with a noble seriousness, and bmds it by hoUor 
ties to that ideal of perfection and blessedness which never perishes 
from the trust and Uie aspuration of the true servants of God. 

It remi^ns with you, then, to decide, whether Biat freedom at 
whose voice the khigdorae of Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, 
to run a career of virtuous emulation in eveiy thing groat and goodj 
the fi^edom which dispelled the mists of superslitioa, and invited 
the nations to behold their God; whose magio torch kindled the rays 
of genius. Bis enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence i 
tiie freedom which poured into our lap opulence and arts, and 
eratwUlshed life with innumerable mstitutions and Improvemonta, 
en it became a theatre of wonders; it is for you to decide, whetlier 
this tVeedora shall yet sui-vive, or be covered with a funeral pall, and 
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RULE IV. 
Hil / f! th Ma ( Paaaa, 



Tlben pwentheses oi intermeiliate ei-pressions, (liat 
taaily coalesce with the constiuUion of the seutencea 
in i^hich thej occur, are separable into pjitions leqtiii 
jng points, djihes nwy be u'*ed mstead ul thn 
marks ot paienthesis 



1. TbewholodeporUue] 


Dt of a ehild Is dElighlfal. 


leaajrwlientLa^lBIlQdM 




psaaad airay— to liko an oj 


leningoftliesky, ehomngl 


3. Tbe srehetj-pM, ^ba 








■riUiinus. 





a. Wton a santeiice, being Rssertjve, can be read without a point 
between the parts into whioli a parenthesis i3 iiitroducad, — that 
is, on the supposition of its bemg excluded, — nona will be requisiW 
along with the dasbes j as in the first ssample under the rule, whiuh, 
if the parenthesis were omitl«d, mould read thus! "lEs emila is like 
aa opening of Hie sky, showing heaven beyond." 

b. But when, without the parenthesis, snch a sentence would 
require a ooimna or any other grajnmatical mark at the plaee where 
the parenthwiis occurs, both the dashes must be preceded by that 
mark, as in the second example. 

c. The parsntheticai portion, even though incapable of eubdi- 
Tiaion, is enclosed by dashes, when it oonlains an echo of wlrnt 
pracedesi or is thrown m by way of explanation ; as, " It was uuder 
the influence of impulsB — the impulse of nature on hie own poetic 
epuit — that Bums went fortii smgii^ in glory and in joy ou tha 
mountain-side." 

d. If the parenthesis is expressivB of inquiry or emotion, a not* 
of interrogation or of exclamation should he used before the second 
dash, whatever may be the point, if any, required before the first; 
as, "How little — may it not bo? — the moat considerate feel the 
import of a grateful aoltnowledgment to Godl" "In conformity 
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witii a rnla of the Trotters, 'never to flinch from duty,' i eland 
bare, not to make a epeeiili, — for who wonld expact me to mate a 
speeoh ? — but to thank you for the honor yon hare done us, and to 
^ye you flome remmiaoenoeB of the Trotter family." 

«. The following passage, which, aa requiring a dash before the 
echoed word "not," belongs to Rule III,, p. 183, should, though 
perhaps it does not contain a stricUy parentheOoal expression, 
have the sama mark before the conjunction "but," in acoordanoe 
with the examples under the present rule, in order to show the rela.- 
lion of the first two larger portions of the seutencB to the latter: 
" Luther entered Rome, not in the mood of the aobolar or the poat, — 
not to Btttdy macriptiona, or mnse over the ruins of fallen grandeur, 
—but wilh the burning zeal of a devout pilgrim, who hoped to find 
there a fbuutdn which would slake the deep thirst of his soul." 

/. Though but partially embraced by the rule, the following is a 
sentence which i-equires for its elucidation a simiim mode of pointiiigi 
" The finest displays of power, — such as those which delineate 
Prometheus blessing maukuid, and defying the thunder of Jove, 
even wheu fastened to the barren rock, with the vulture tugging at 
his heart, — what are tliey but the principles which have animated 
men who have struck for freedomi braving the dungeon, the stoke, 
and the scafi'old, in Uieir enthusiasm for liberty, and their detei-mina^ 
Ijon to emancipate themselves and their fellow-creatures?" Hera, 
it will be seen, the nominative case is iiitemiptM by the parentJiesis, 
and then repeated in an interrogative form. (See Rule II., p. 178.) 
To exhibit Ihla interruption and change, made with a view of im- 
parting hiteoaity lo the language, the parenthetical dashes, preceded 
eaoli by a comma, are used. 

g. Where one parenthetical clause is contained withm another, 
both of which should be distinctly perceived, that which is less 
oonnecled in construction, whatever the order, may be enclosed by 
the usual marks, and the other set off by dashes, as in ilie following 



Coma, prophet, dcbik, anfl tell us ivhat think you." 
Jl. For tlie merely grammatical mode of pointing parentheses u 
parenthatical eipressions, see pp. 64, 65 ; 167-170. 
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them — whf 
dominion. 

The true test of a great man — that, at lenst, which must saoore 
his place amotig the higlieet order of great men — is his liaving l>eoQ 
in advance of his age. 

In youth — lliat Is to sny, si 
hood and manliood — tUere is 
sensibility and una^nution. 

To Andersen — a young man of vivid fancy, fine senses, and 
cordial sympathies, who had heen reared in the blessed air of 
renunoiaUou — every thing in ItaJy was a delight. 

The magnificent creations of Southey'a poetry — piled up, hke 
clouds at sunset, m the calm serenity of his capacious intalloet — 
have always been duly appreciated by poeiioal students and critical 
readers ; but by the pnblio at large they are neglected. 

In pure deeoription, — such aa is not warmed by passion, or deep- 
ened l>y phllosophiool reflection, — Shelley is a great master. 

In the heathen world, — where mankind had no divine revelation, 
but followed the impulse of nnture alone, — religion was olteu the 
basis of civil government. 

Demosthenes, Jidlns Ciesar, Henry t^e Fourth of France, Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Franklin, Washiiigtfln, Napoleon, — dif 
fbrent as they were in tiielr Intellectual and moral qualities, — were 
all renowned as hard workers. 

When wo look np to th hrst ra k f ^^ lus, — to Socrates and 
Plato and Pytiiagoras, to I ul d I tl to Bacon an I Loibmti 
and Newton, — we find th y m h bow before the uiflmte 

There was a deep wi d m i th rn ng maxim of the old 

Catholic church, — thoufel ft t mut be o nlensed, meagrely 

central point eqaally remote trom divergent errors. 

The poetic temperament that had led Channing to the beach in 
Newport, and to the willow walk in Cambridge, — tJirilliug his soul 
with the sense of beanty, with yearnings to be free from imperfee- 
Hon, and visions of good too great for earth, — was working strongly 
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TniOi, courage, and justjoe — thoaa lion virtues tliat stsud round 
(be throne of national greatness — Ehftpe thait blunt manners and 
their dovfnright speeoli. 

Religion — who can doubt it? — is ttia noblest of themes for tlw 
exercise of intellect. 

I wished — oh 1 why sliould I not hnve wished? — that all mj 
felloH'-meii possessed the blessings of a benign civilization and iv 
pure form of Christianity. 

And the ear, — that gatiiers unW its hidden chiimbers all mnsio 
and gladness, — would you pva it for a kingdom V 



IwoUings and ii 



lara^houses 



80 the theme be pare and great there is preaching as surely as within 
ohurch-ivalla. (Remark b.) 

Either there is a resemblance and analogy but how imparfeot 
between the attributes of the Divinity and our conceptions of them, 
or we oamiot have any conceptions at all. (Remark d.) 

It is no exa^eration to say, that Milton alone has smpaased if 
even ha has surpassed some of the noble sonnets of Wordsworth, 
dedicated to liberty and inspired by patriotism. (Ramsrk e.) ,,, 

It is when man is in his truest moods and these come never 
oitener than in his sorrows and self-commumngs that he finds hinv- 
self most in harmony with nature, and most rtyoicas in her kindly 
and wholesome inauence. (Remark S.) 

When we read the maxims of La Roohefouoatilt which, false as 
they would be if they had been intended K. give db a futhfiii 
universal pioturs of the moral natore of man, were nnfortnnatBly 
too faithful a delineation of the passions and principles that inune 
diately surrounded their author, and mot his daily view in the 
eplendid scenes of vanity and ambitious intrigue to which his obser- 
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yation was confiued it is impossible not to feel, tliat, acute oud subtle 
as they are, many of these maxims must luive been only the eiprea- 
sion of principles whioli wees floaljng, witljoul being fixed iu words, 
iu tbe minda of many of his fellow-courtiers. (Remark i.) 

The gods of Uie Greeks those graceful forms which Homer drew 
is verse, and Phidias realized in marble were soaroely mora irra- 
licHal Uian the objects to which, ia the name of Cbriatianlty, many 
bare paid their homage. [Remark o.) 

When a people shall learn that its greatest benefeotora and most 
Important members ara mea devoted to the Uberal instruction of all 
its classes to the worlt of raising to life its bimad intellect it will 
have opened to itself the path of true glory. (Eemark c.) 

The contest between Christianity and the haathenisli philosophy 
between the old polytheism and the new belief, a poetical mythology 
and a religion of morality is the most remarkable intellectual contest 
which has ever been exhibited and determined among tJie human 

Christiaaity which, as a reform lastingly aJTeoling all the social 
relations of men, yet remains to be philosophically estimated (our 
limits forbid our entering upon that tempting field of inquiry) had 
sown the seeds whose fruit might supplement the pre-existhig sya^ 
tem. (Bemark g.) 

With regard to Uie powers of speech those powers which the very 
second year of our existence generally calls into action, the exercise 
of which goes on at our sports, our studies, our walks, our verv 
meaJs, and which is never long suspended, except at the hour of 
refreshing sleep how few surpass Uieir fellow-creatures of common 
information aiid moderate attainments! (Eemark 4.) 

If we were to imagine present together, not a single small group 
only of those whom their virlties or talents had rendered eminent 
in B single nation, but all the sages and patriots of every country 
and period, without one of the frail and guilty contemporaries that 
TOiugled with them when they lived on earth; if we were to imagine 
them collected together, not on an earth of occasional sunshine and 
riternata tempests like that which we inhabit, but in some still 
fairer world, in which the only variety of tlie seasons consisted in a 
change of beautiBB and delifits a world in which the feoulties and 
victuea tliat were originally so adnuroble continued still their glorious 
and immortal progress does it seem possible that the contemplation 
of such a scene, so nobly inhabited, should not ho delightful to liiin 
who might be transportadintoit? (Eemark i,) 
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RULE V. 

EllipsU of lite Adverb "Namely," 4w. 

The dash is commonly used where there is an ellipsia 

of Buch words as namely, that is, and others haring a 

similar import. 

1. The four greiEesl namBS in Eiiglish poelrj ara slninst llie Brat wc come 

W, — Chsucer, Spcuasr, Shskapeare, aofl Mtlton. 
a. Nleholaa Copecnlcua was lostruoteil in that eemmary where It Is oJwaji 

heDOY wLeD any one oan bo nell taught, — tLe liirnily ctole. 

of IjricoL 



a, Tbis rule may be properly regarded as a branch of ttiat on 
page 176, in raferenoe to signifloant pausos! but it is here separately 
InWodnoed, in consequence of its utility, and Ihe frequency of its 
application to the purpose mentioned. 

6. In the first two examples, the adverb maaels, and, in the third 
example, the words iMch are, might be expressed where the dssh is 
inserted; this mark being, in Buch eases, unnecessary. But it will 
readily be seen, that, as exhibited in the briefer mode and with the 
rhetorical mark, the sentencaa are more effective than ihay wonld 
be if flie words understood were supplied. 

c. A comma is required before the dash, in acoordanoe with the 
second branch of the nils, page 41, on words and phrases in appo- 
sition, The dash is annexed merely to lengthen tlie pause made in 
delivery. 

d. Should the dash be necesBaiily used often in tlie same page Cor 
other purposes, it may not be unproper to omit it, and to substitotfl 
e. colon or a semicolon for the comma and dash, before Euoh a speci- 
fication of particulars as occurs in the first example under the rale. 

e. When words after which 7UJwi*% is nnderslfiod are followed by 
a quotalJou or a remark malting sense in ilaelf, the comma and dash 
are better omitted, and a colon substituted in their place; unless the 
quotation or remark commences a new paragraph, when a comma 
or colon and a dash are used, acoordrng to the degree of connection 
subsisting between the parts of the passage. — See page 138. 
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principles in Imman nature, — llie dreud of death. 

hi eipioring the groat sources of truth, — nature, man, revelatjon. 

J Dm come to regard the world es an arona in which I have to do 
two things, — imprOYB others, and improve layeelf. 

Kings Olid their subjects, miisterE and slaves, find a. common level 
ill two places, — at the foot of the cross, and in the grave. 

The essence of all poetry may ha said lo consist in three tliiags, — 

Angry Uioughts canker the mind, and dispose it to tlie wot^t 
IBmper in the world, — that of fixed malice and revenge. 

There are two kinds of evils, — those which cannot be cured, and 
those which cao. 

I see in this world two heaps, — one of hftppmess, and tie otliM' 
of misery. 

Amongst us men, these three things are a large part of our vir- 
tue, — to endqra, to forgive, and ourselves to get pardon. 

The orations of Ciesar were admired for two qualities which are 
seldom found together, — ettenglh and elegance. 

Among nnoivilized nations, only one prafession is honorable, — 
that of arms. 

In 1813, Moore entered upon his noble poetical and patriotic 
task, — writing lyrics for the ancient music of his native country. 

Milton's life was a true poem; or it might be compared to an an- 
them on his own favorite organ, — high-toned, solemn, and majestic. 

Nearly all the evils that afflict tie sons of men flow fiiini one 
source, — wealth, or the appropriation of things to individuals and 

It is remarked by Eousseau, that every people in the ancient 
world that can be said to have had morals has respected the sex, — 
Sparta, Germany, Rome. 

tioos into which we are born, and which are too natural for us t^i 
know their worth till they are disturbed. 

In my analysis of the nature of love, 1 have stated its two great 
elements, — a vivid pleasure in the contemplation of the object of 
regard, and a desire of the happiness of that object. 
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■■ THE WORD ' 



riuerl a (omma ond a diM* ahcrc lAi eUipaia of £*8 aitirrh " iMmoij,'" or a 
Bimilor ciprossuPH, 0((lirJ m lit /uliowinf anilencsj j — 

The more Bympathies we gain or awaken for what is baautiftil, 
by BO roneli deeper w 11 b ur mp thy for ihat which is most 
beautiful the linman s vi 

Many a brilliant reput ti n e, nbl a pageant ahowj and un- 
substantial, attracliiig tl a 1 m t n f the crowd, and forgotten 
as soon as it has pHssed 

Faith builds, in fh d nf,eon and the Inzar-honso, its snblimOBt 
shriiiflsi and up, thro gh f f to that shut up the eye of 
Heaven, ascends tlie ladder wl th aiigela glide to and fto 

Tho violator of the sacred Iftws of justice (feels, that the unhappy 
effects of his own conduct liarB rendered him the proper object of 
the resentment and indignation of mankind, and of what is the 
natural consequence vengeance and punisnment. 

If men would confine their talk to those subjects only which they 
nnderstood, that which St. John informs us took place once in heaveo 
would happen very frequently on earth "sJlenEo for the space of 
half an hour." 

It is very diiEcult for those who, in early youth, have strag. 
gled with estrerae penury, and who have been suddenly raised to 
afhuence, not to have at their heart what may seem like original 
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194 THE DASH. 

RULE vr. 

Subheads, SfC, io Paragraphs. 

The dash should be inserted between a title and the 
suliject-raatter, and also between the subjecl^matter 
and the authority from which it is talsen, when they 
occur in the same paragraph. 



a. The dash is BometiTQes Inssrteil between a queatinn and an 
answer, wtien they oome together in the same pavaj^aph; as, " Who 
created yon! — God." 

i. So, also, the dash is useful to connect neparato paragraphs, 
dialognes, &c., when it is deemed necessary to sava room. Thus: — 

— " Why, Iwpid, »hsl ia Ihe matter willi yon! " — " Nothing, I tell yon, io 

c. Some writers put a dash after the niune of an interlocutor, when 
it preoedBB hi tlie same line the language which he utters. But, as 
the name is usually disUnguished fVom the sentiment by its being put 
in Italics or in small capitals, the dash is unnecessary; as,— 

Gil Bias. I BIB tlio yours man "bo "^ recommended to jou by joni 

d. A dash ia commonly inserted between the word cTiapter or 
MCiion with ila acoompanymg numeral, and the title of a subject, 
when they arc placad in the same line. Thus: — 

e. On the ottier hand, a dash is put after an expression connected 
in sansB and oonstructlon with what follows, if the latt«r begins a 
new line; as, "Occasionally, perhaps, lie was — 
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K U L E Vll. 
Omissimi <-/ Letters, Figures, or Words 

The dash ia often usee! to denote 
Setters or figures. 



1, Bj II ns! lot ... . Ej neawns! 

3. Tho ycara 1865-6S The jmib 1865, 1S66. 



a. With tliH exception of tlie clush in tha ellipBis of figures, tills 
mark mny be mitJe of vorious lengths, ns directed by the taste of 
the writer or printer, or in proportion to the number of letters oi 
words omitted. 

h. When, Ht the be^nning or end of a poeticiil qnotation, a por- 
tion is omitted, it Is recommended that a blank be left, Insteiul of 
asing the dash ; the pcaition of the liiiea sufficiently indicating the 



By the L 1 madam, you wrong me, and the world shall know 

It. Though yon have put mo into darkness, and given your drunken 
conein rule over me, yet have 1 the benefit of my setiaea as well as 
yonr ladyship. 

Canaa the. Biicth. — All words and phrases wliich are remarkably 
harsh and unharmonions, and not a,bsolntely necessary, may justly 
be judged to merit degradation, — Jahjksos: Gramtiuir ijf Rhetoric, 
p. 84, 

Obsequies. — We celebrate noble obsequies to those we Inye, 
nKtre by drying the tears of others than by hcdding onr own ; and 
the fairest funeral wreath we can hang on their tomb is not so fail 
ns a fruit-offering of good deeds, — Rkkter. 
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196 TUB DASH. 

0- What 18 the Scriptara doclrine of progress? — ^. Bralhi'en, 
I coaiit not m}>eeir lo have apprehended; but this one thing I do, 
fbr^tting those things whicli are bshlitd, nnd reactiing forth to those 
which are before, I press towards Iba mark for the prize of the bigh 
calling of God in Christ Jeans. (Phil. iii. 13—16.) 

Dm. Good-monon, Count Erffflo; JOB are earlj. 
Are jou bonn^ bo the poiaceT 



A Soft Answer turbeth awaf Wbath. — Ute Orrae in the 
Pmaid, mid the Oaltk in the Field. — The horse of a piona man in 
MassachusottB happening to stray into the road, a neighbor of Uie 
man who ontied the horse put him in the ponnd. Meeting the owner 
soon after, he told him what ho had done, and added, " If ever I 
oal«h him in the road hereafter, I'll do jnst so again." — "Neighbor," 
replied the other, " not long since, I looked out of my window in Uie 
night, and saw yonr cattle in my mowing grounctj and I drove them 
out, and shut them in yonr yard; and Plldoii agaiit." Struck with 
the reply, the man libernted the horse from the pound, and paid the 
charges himself. — Anecihtea of Kiitdnfsa and PIdlanthroptf. 



A vary rich lady in Boston hod in her employment a young man 
from the country. On certain ooonsiona, he was instructed to 
inform any company who might ring at the door, that Mrs. was 

One day, John made his reply to an intimate fViend of the lady, 
who shortly went away, leaving a card and a promise Eo cali again. 

As the card was handed to Mrs. , she said, " John, what did you 

say to the lady?" — " I toid her you were not at home." — " Well, 
John, I hope you did not laugli? " — " Oh, nol ma'am," said John; 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LETTER, SYLLABIC. AND QUOTATION POINTS. 



The points treated of in the two preceding chapters 
have been classified into two kinds, — 1. The graoi- 
matieal ; and, 2. The grammatical and rhetorical. Aa 
previously Htated, Ihey are used for the purpose of 
developing the sense of a composition, hy exhibiting 
the various connections and constructions of words, 
phrases, and clauses ; and of aiding the delivery, by 
showing the nature of sentences, as afflnnalive, inter- 
rogative, emotional, parenthetic, suspensive, or broken. 
The marks to be considered in this chapter are — 

1. The Afostbophk [ • ] 



3. The Mabks of Quotation . . . . [" "J 

These are put into a class difFerent from the others, 
because, though Ihey serve to bring out the sense and 
to aid a just delivery, they do not exhibit any analysis 
of sentences, or point out the relation of their parts to 
one another, but call the attention merely to letters 
or syllables, as do the Apostrophe and Hyphen, or to 
something foreign to the meaning and construction of 
which they are prefixed and annexed, 
B with the Marks of Quotation. 
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-THE APOSTROPHE. 



The AposTEoniE [ ' ] is a mark distinguishud in 
appearance from a ctimma, only in being placed above 
the line ; but its uses are altogether different. 



Elision of Letters, or Shartening of Words. 

The apostrophe is used, chiefly in poetry and vn 
femiliar dialogue, to denote the omission of a letter 
or of letters. 



H. A word pronounced in ftill bIiouM not be abbraviatad wilh the 
apostropliB, Bicept in headingB to cohimn-work, ■where saving of 
room ia necessary, (Uid where the (all point at the end would not 
indioata the word intended. — See p. 149, RemBrk c 

b. Though not, striotly apaalting, abbrevintiona, the plurals of 
mere letters or of Arabic figures aro fbrmed by the hisertioii of an 
apostrophe before the »; aa, "llark all tha o'a and o's hi jonr 
exercise." — " In this Bum there are four 2"a and three 6's," 

c. It w)t9 once a common practice, especially in verse, to vnite 
and print Siif and &ro', instead of AtAigh end through ; but these 
abbreviated forms are now discontinued, for the very just reason 
Ihatthey do not shorten the pronnnelation of the words, — the chief 
object for which abbreviations are used. To prevent, however, the 
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ELISION OF LETTERS. 190 

turuing of a line in poatry, so as to ooonpy the space of two, which Is 
ff toth Ih ■ 11 b tl ■ led 

SnrPUi/ th 

ad US Soal bor 

mad th « to 

, aSi bo g EdTibot aj 

EiMfargh, and shonlil nsTSr def&oe a printed psge, 

e. The particle iifl, being b anhstitute for wilU, which is now 
seldom nsed, ehonld not be preceded liy an apostrophe. 

/, The marlt ander nodoe is enoneously uaed in the words lo, 
the, heaem, pomer, every, Ihreatenaiff, and othera of a similar nature, 
wiiBn written, as they fVeipieutly aie in Terse, (', ft', hetw'a, pim'r, 
etVa, Ihreat'nmg, &o.; for, though apparently, in the full or nn- 
elided form, making a syllable additional to ttie nnmber of tlie feet 
required by the TCrse, they are never pronounced differently from 
the aame words in prose, nor does this pronunciation at all affect the 
rhythm. Indeed no eloontionist or poet deserving of the name would 
read the phrases, " to attain perfection " and " the accomplished 
Bofa," in the following hnes, as if written taaam per/ecHon, rtnceom- 
pfiifted <o/o; though, judging from the mode in which thay were 
oripnally printed (" t' attain, th' acoompliahed"), a reader might 
imagine Ihat this absurd pronunciation was requisite. The versa 
in which thay occur sliould therefore stand thus : — 

To attain perfection In this nether HOrll. 

Thus, Bret, Necessltj invanted slools ; 

CouTeuienae next euggcBted elbow-chiura ; 

And Lnniry. We aooompllshed sofc neirt. 
g. It saems to haire been the practice in former times to pro- 
noimce, as an additional syllable, the erf in the imperfect t«naa of 
■verbs, in past participles, and in pOTtioipia] adjaotiTesi and hence 
arose the propriety, in poetical works of a bygone age, of omitting 
the e in words of this sort, and of suppling its place with an apos- 
trophe, when the termination treated of coalesced in pronunoiation 
with the primitive to which rf or ed was attached. Now, however, 
that this syllable h not separately enunciated in prose,— esoept in 
learaed, belnved, ctiriid, vii«i/ed, when uwd as adjectives, and in some 
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THE ArOSTKOFHE, 

requirea the ed elvnya to be artioulnted as asjllahla; and except 
also in Sacred Scripture, portions of which shonjd be read in a, very 
Bolemn manner, — the propriety of supplying the place of the e with 
an apostrophe is exceedingly qaestionablB. In many recent publica- 
tions, thersfore, the mark of ehsion has been thrown aside in regard 
to such words, and a grave accent placed on the e in those only which 
are lengthened for the sake of the rhythm; as will be seen in tlie 
tbllowing lines 1 — 

OUioaed sweetly through the aummra- *y; 

" Oar dajs of U jht ate HuiaJf rflj." 
Some writers, however, prefer lo mark the additional syllable by an 
a ac nt or a dlieresis on the vowel ; as, mailid or brighlened, 

c in in he true accentuation of a word, — as oapM, instead of 
(Jjpe and the diteresis to separata in pronunciation two vowels 

ra h grave acoent to the lengthening of words ending in ed, 
h precflding paragraph, wo have endeavored to show the 

mn hty substituting the apostrophe for an e, in the termination 
ed,vr n p ononneed hi union with a preceduig syllablfl. It may, 
h w b proper to admit, that many respectable autJiors and 
pn ters ad pt a middle course in reference to the words under con- 
d r^ They always ret^n the B in the imperfect tense and 

pe p ticlple of those verbs whose infinitive ends in that letter, 

b poetry use an aposti'ophe in tbe same forms of verbs, wt^en 

h ti ti e terminates with a consonant; as, "to grieve, grieved ; 
to gam, gaat'd." 'fhey also, as a matter of course, reject as nseless 
the accent in such a word as awnbered, when the ed forms an addi- 
tional syllable; the e bam g retained as an esception to their general 
rule, in order H> show that the erf does not coalesce with the pre- 
(lading syllable. The mode of using the vowel and the apostrophe, 
here adverted to, is exemplified in the following Ihies: — 
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ELISION OF LETTEES, 201 

i. Thongh bat indireotlj conDeotad with punUnation, it may ba 
remarked, that some of tha past parKoipleB, having the termmation 
«d, ara in yerse freqaenllj wnlteu or pnntad with a (, aa m the 
words bleat, dretl, dreamt , and this moda of spelhng, though not 
analogical, is by no means unpleasant to the aje In proaa, how. 
ever, when participles having both terminations occur, it is better 
to adopt that which is moie usual, bemg, to ?ieal( gsueraJly, the 
regular form, ed. 



'Mid such a heavenly scene as this, death is an empty name. 

Thou'lt yet survive tha storm, and bioom in paradise. 

Metbought that I lay naked and faint 'neath a tropic sky. 

If I'd a throne, I'd freely shaie it with thaa. 

That lesson hi my memory I'll treasure up with care, 

I might have lived, and 'joyed immortal bliss. 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy. 

Let me thy voica betimes i'the mornmg hear. 

Night stretches forth her lesidan sceptra o'er a slumbering world. 

The thing they can't but purpose, they poatpona. 

fan with the tender tear which nature sheds o'er those we love. 

TbouTt neithar feir nor strong nor wise nor rich nor young. 

You're overwatched, my lord; lie down and rest. 

Here's a marvellous conveiiiant place for our rehaarsal. 

Give a single lightning glance, and he'll dwmdle to a calf. 

One, 'midst the forests of the West, by a darli stroam is laid. 

Whene'er I wander in the grova, and ga^a upon the lata. 

Do not ask who'll go with you: go ahead. 

Tie np the knocker ; say I'm sick, — I'm dead. 

Go to, I'll no more oft: it hatli made me mad. 

If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth. 

Or in some hollowed seat, 'gainst which the big waves beat 

Fault's tha cold work till thou inspire the whole. 

A mingled air: 'twas sad by ills, by starts 'twas wild. 

That errand-bonnd 'prentice was passing in haste. 

You've puUad my bell as if you'd jerk it off tha vika. 

Of herself survey she taltes, but 'tween men no difference makes. 

For.'twist the hours of twelve and one, methought I hentd him shriek 
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t. APOSTEOPHB. 



TJiough darkneHB o'er 



Serenity brooda o'er inj mind ; 

For I daily pnij to UeaTeu, 
Thul, »licQ the hour o£ deaOi Birites, 

UjltinaaiaybeftrgiTen. 
But M>me, Oim enildese fiili md ttee, 






or dreis. Oh ! ttien. the lonKesl suiiiiner's 
Seomel too, loo much in Ijaale j aUl] the fa 

Too Bsquiatla to last. Of jojB dcpatled, 
Not to letum, how v^utul the leraeoihriini 
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ELISION OF LETTERS. 



Oer LoDdoD Bridge was stump 
Tint forted Haali, tliB't psalinj 



Could rear tbe dataj's purple bnd. 
Mould ils gresn cnp. ita wiry BWai, 

Tliat, Bot in Hlvtr, gl^^uua within? 

Stan^P "6 onr Tengeance deep, and ratify M 
From aereut^Bn jears Mil now, ^moat fcurs 
Here Hved I, but now live here no more. 
Then Ughted iWin bis BOrgeoua tlirono ; e>r 

Appcoatli, Bnd read (fcr (tou canst read) tl 
Gra'Bl on the sMne beneath yon ^8d tbot 
Thou rather, with tliy sharp and sujphuroi 
Spiitist the unnadgeable and gnarled oak, 
Hum the Boft myrtle. 



Orcisps the broad ehield, tai one Iha sword. 
Blest be the day I scaped the mangling crew 
rrom Pyrrho'e ciajie and Bpicurus' sty, 
And held h^h eonTersi with the godlike ftw, 
Wlio, to the enraptured Heart and ear and eye, 
Teach beauty, virtue, trot^ and love, and melody. 

It gaies on tliose gtaaed eyes, it hearkens Ibr a breatli ; 

Id does not know that klodnesE dies, and Love departs from ■ 
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SH>4 THl! APOSTROl'HE. 

RULE II. 
The. Gemtive or Possessise Case. 

The apostrophe is used to distinguish the possessive 
case of nouns j which is usually formed in the singular 
number by adding lo the nominative an s, with an 
apostrophe before it, and in the plural by simply an- 
nexing this mark. 



a. The apostrophe is Bomelitaes nsed in tlie singnlar nnmbar 
witiiout the Kdditiona] a, when llie nominative ends im, it, ct, or x ; 
HS, " Moae»' red," " for righieoameis' eake," " for amtcience' ealte," 
" the admimstrtdrix' saie." Tliia mode of pmictuatioii hoida good 
Cliiefly in proper namaa having a foreign termination, and in anch 
common nonns as are aaidom used in tiio plural, — an esception to 
the rule of forming Uie posseaaiTa singular, which is founded on the 
propriety of modifying the disagreeable nature of the hiaaing sound. 

b. Recourse, however, should not be had to the prmoiple laid 
down in tha preceding remark, when its adoption would cause ambi- 
guity, or when the addition of the i is not offensive to a refined ear. 
For instance, the Itahc words in tha phrases, "Soma's Poems," 
"Jamet'i book," " Tftonios'j oloalt," " the /aa'a tail," though they 
oontam the hissing sound, are not partioularly unpleasant, and are fiir 
more analogical and significant than the abbreviated forms, "Surn*' 
Poemfl," "Jamet' book," " Vtomat' cloak," "the/«E' tail." 

c. We have no doubt that the distinclaons here suggested are 
important, and accord with the genius of the English language ; but 
in poel]y none but the author himself should change the form of 
the possessive, wliethor written with or without the annexed a, as, 
unless the whole line were recast, auch an alteration would probably 
mar the harmony of the verse. Even in proae, a printer should not 
take the liberty of changing the form of a possessive, without tlia 
oonaent of the author; this matter being yet a subject on whicb 
there is a difference of opinion among literary men. 
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sour her 
til mod 



Suit die rensun /or tie inserlion axd pcsitien of tJie ofostrafti ia thane 

A miin's marnerB not niifi'Sqiicntly indicate his morals. 

Ou eagle's vringa ha seemed to soar. — Om: enemies' resistaiioo. 

Tlie flhepliBi-d-swain on Scotia's mountains fed liis litlia flock. 

And thfl Persians' gems and gold ware the Grecians' ftmeoil pyi«. 

We will not shrink from life's savareet due. — Woman's rights. 

Few colmnns rose to raHrli her patriots' last repose. 

The auQ ia the poet's, tha invahd's, and tlie bypoehondriao'a friend. 

The ladles' gloves and aiiawh wees axoeedinglj handsome, 

Philippa was the neme of Edward the Third's queen. 

majestic Night, Nature's great ancestor, Day's elder boml 

Ha must striliu the second hoat upon the Muses' anviL 

Mother's wag, pretty hoy, iiitlier's sorrow, father's joy. 

Spirit of Good ] on this week's verge I stand. 

Bid them m duty's sphere aa meekly move. 

Why is that sleeper liud to rest in manhood's pride? 

"Who lovea not spring's yoinptuous hours, or summer's splendid reign 'I 

la sparkling wit the world's exclusive right? 

The Tuclt awoke; he woke to hoar his sentry's sliriek. 

The people's shouts were long and loud. — Thy niei 

A friend should bear a friend's infinnities. — The ox's hide. 
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alum hev the Kale or Ihe Faaai-ks |pp. 204-6) are applicabte u, the foaacaiiva 

Adam's book, not Adams's; the book did not beloug to Adams. 

John Quinoy Adams's death wss no oomniuM bereavement. 

Sir Humphrey Davy's safoty-lamp. — Davis's Straits. 

JoBephoE's " HiBWry of tlie Jewfl " is a very interesting work. 

Andrew's hat, not Andrews's. — Andrews's " Latin Header." 

For quietness" sake, tha man would not enter into any dispute. 

CoL Matthews's deliTCry. — Matthew's Gospel, not Matthews's. 

The witness's testimony agreed witli the faots of the case. 

Let Temperanoe' smile the cup of gladness cheer. 

Mot roamad Parnassus' haighls nor Pmdus' hallowed shade. 

There Is no impropriety in speaking of the oockattiee's den. 

I oft have sat on Thames' sweet bank to hear my friend. 

Uke the silver crimson shrond, that Phfcbus' smiling looks doth grace. 

Faustns' offence [ths offance of Fuustus] can never be pardoned. 

Alter two years, Forclus Festus came into Felix's room. 



It Bvie md &i Rem 



The traveller went to lodge, not in Mr. Jaeoba honso, but in Mr. 
Jacob <R 1 md Remark i>.) 

1 m g g If th booksellers [sinj.] to purchase Popes Bomw 
anlDjlns\ nl. (Eulo.) 

P m b d — Horteneius influence. — Achilles shield. — Po- 
cah t 1 tl — b pliodas Greek Grammar. (Eamark a.) 

Th p pt 1 VI dum form the good mans interest and happl- 
u (Rnl ) 

Rub t 11 m p M as well as postical writings are iiBtoniBbing 
produ tl 8. (Remark 6.) 

Fam p nd temple shines afar. — From mens experience do 
th n la Q wl d n (Rule, and Remark it) 

rbey applauded that conduct of Ills, but condemned hers and 
yom^. The reason of its being done I cannot Cell. (Itemark «.) 

He had the surgeons [mnff-J, tlie physicians \aBg.\, and the 
apothecarys advice. (Rule.) 

The tendency of Dickenss genius, both in delineating the actuaJ 
and tho natural, is to personify, to individualize. (Remark i.) 
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GoBthes "Wilhelm MeiBtBf" was tlia rich result of ten jearfl 
labor. (KniB.) 

John Porrys children played with David Patrias. — Williams wig 
was pnrohosed at Mr. Wimiimss shop. (Rule, and Eamark b.) 

I would rather have arrived at ooe profound conclusion of tho 
sagos meditatioD in his dim study, tliau to win that gaze of the mul- 
Utnde. (Eule.) 

Should yon have occasion to rafer, in writing or in print, to 
Bums sermons, meaning tlie sermons of Burn, you must be oareftil 
to put tho apostrophe in its riglit place. (Rule, and ooinp. Rem. *,) 

A drunkard once raaled up to him witli the remark, " Mr. Whitft- 
field, I am one of your oouverts." — " I think it very likely," vras 
tliereply; "for I am sure you are nous of Gods." (Rule.) 

I was surprised to see so many young idle sparks listening 
quietly and attentively to Dr. David Sparkss lecture on DrusiuB, 
Grotius, and Michaelis theological works, (Remarks b, a.) 
And etiU tlie Creak mailed on, bonealb ths fi ry d 
Till, lika a rising sun, sLoneXetsBS tent of g d Rm k 

Education does not commence with the al b (, w th 

a mothers look; with a fatlisra nod of app b n a gn f 
reproof; with a sisters gentle pressure ofthh.d abtle 
noblaactof forbearance 1 with handfulfl of fl w rs ngr n n 

hills and daisy meadows; with birds nests admire bo ad 

with bumming bees and glass hives-, with pleasant walks in ehady 
lanes ; with tbonghls directed, in sweet and kindly tones and words, 
lo nature, to beauty, to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, to 
the aense of all good, and to God hunself. (Rule.) 



ren-bnm PoesjB delightful 
k appreciate tbe poeta po\Tej 
le the bright crailiuns of li 
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Sect. II. — THE HYPHEN. 



The HrPHEN C - ] is sometimes employed to join 
the constituent parts of compound and derivative words. 
It is also used to divide words into syllables, for the 
purpose either of exhibiting tlie pronunciation, or of 
showing the simple portions into which words of more 
than oae syllable may be resolved. 



for two very different purposes, — to join and to eepnrate. As & 
mark of jnnelion, it ia insertBil bBtween the simple words of which 
oectitiii oompouuds are formed; and, in peculiar circuniBtEjices, be- 
tween a pceposiHon, or a portion of a, word, and the word to wiiioli 
it is prolixed; as, "the inhuman and fiendish ative-irade ; " "a man 
of pre-eminence; " ^^ the Neo-Piattmic philosophers-'^ As a marlc 
of BeparaHon, it is employed by lexicograpbers and by wrilars or 
prinMra to annlyze words, and to divide them inb) syllables; by the 
former to show as aocuraloly as possibla the pronunciation, and by 
tjie latMr to disunite portions of words that cannot be brought into 
a line of manuscript or of lettarpress. 

b. The distinolion between a compound and a dariratire word ia, 
that the formor consists of two or mora simple words which are 
sepai-ately and uommonly used in English; whaieaa the latter is 
made np of simple words, or portions of words, which are not each 
separately current in the language; a&,jiseiuh-iipoil!e. — See page 23, 
»ef. XII. 

e But the "imple words whith make up compounds and denvt 
ti\ea are not alwava united by the hyphen, a few onl^ of the latter 
bemg thus distinguished, and a very eonsiderabla number of the 
fonner, particnlarlT those which foim compound nouns, haying 
coaleacod su ciosaij in prom ncialiun as to reijuue thciu t'l \>i 
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preoented to the ave as o lo word It in theref ra, a mittar of 
iraporlanca to aiwertain when it will bo proper to j iin the partB 
of oompiunds with the hypl bq and when fo unite tham without 
th B connect nfe mirk The m de of ub ng Ihe hipheii m syllabica 



fiULE L 

Compound Woi^. 

§ I. When each of the words of which a compound 

is formed retains its original accent, they should bo 

united by a hyphen. 

§ II. But, when the compound word has only one 
accent, its parts are consolidated ;- being written or 
printed without the hyphen. 



and "noblaman. 

not two separate ideas, but one componnd idea. The prinuUvaa which 
enter into the oompoaition of " all'-wise' " and " in'cense-breath'ing " 
retain the same accent! as they had before these componnds were 
foimed, but, as they oonld oot be readily distinguished if written or 
printed closely together, the only mode of showing that they ftre 
compound is by insarting a hyphen between them. On the other 
hand, the simple words forming the ooraponnda "bookseller" and 
"noblomin" do not both retain the acoents which are heard in the 
phrases, " a seller of Jnairj," " a man who is noWe," bnt so perfectly 
coalesce in pronaneiation I 
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milh a single accent, — boob'aeller, no'SIemnn; the hyphen, therefore, 
being unnecessary. 

b. In the preceding pan^apli, it was sai<] tliat a compound word 
represents a compound idea, and not two ideas. Tliis definition, Dr. 
Latham, from whom we borrowed it, illustratra (in liia work on the 
" Englisli LFinguiige," page 36B) by the expression, " a $karp-edged 
Instnunetit," which means an inatnunent irith sharp edges ; whereas 
a sharp edged instrument denotes nn instrument that is sliarp and 
has edges. It may not be practicabla to apply the remark in each 
and all cases; but it is certain that compounds have often a signi- 
flcation veiy diflferoiit fixira Uiat which tlie same words convey when 
written apari^ and that this difTerence should be Indicated by the 
mode of eshibitlng them. Thus, itackHrdis properly written as one 
word, because it represents a particular species of birds ; whereas a 
Hack Mrd means an; bird that is black. A glass-hmie is a house in 
which glass is made, while a gliua fonise is a house made of glass. 
The goodaum of a house may, for aught we know, be a very bad 
man ; and a goad mnii may, for certain reasons, have no c a m n h t 
ever to tho civility implied in the use of the compound jet bo h 
terms, if oorreoUy written, will be understood. Forgel me not ornl 
expresses an earnest desire, on the part of a speaker or a writer 
that he should be remembered; but, in a metaphorical sense the 
same ivorda, when combined, — /orset-me-iiot, — denote a cei^ain 
flower, emblematic of friendship or fidelity. 

c. All compounds, thei'elbre, should be so written as will best 
exhibit their true pronunciation, and the ideas uitendcd to be ex- 
pressed, — objects which, wo have seen, may to some extent be 
effected either by consolidating the simples, or by uniting them with 
a hyphen. And here the role already laid down might natnrally be 
expected to come to our idd, as being founded on the charactsrisUos 
and t«ndenoiea of the Englisli language itself. But, notwithstanding 
the obvious wortli and utility of the rale, the practice of some of 
our best authors and printers, as ta the mode of exhibiting many 
of the ooropoands in qsb, is so conflicting, and the inconsistencies of 
perhaps all onr lexicogi'aphers are so numerous, not to speak of their 
defect in distinguishing tho compounds which have only one aecent 
from those which have two, tJiat it would be regarded as pedantry 
or presumption for a ponetuator to attempt subjecting each of the 
compound words to the operation of the rale; and, on the other 
hand, it would be impraotioable for him, without filling a volume, to 
give pci-fect lists of all the compounds, with the lliictuating and 
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dlHerenl. modes in whicli they are prosanted in dictionaries and other 
books. It will tlierefore be our aim merely to specify soma of tlio 
excepUons to the mle, and to throw out a few anggestiona applicable 
to oerlJiin classes of compounds; raeommending that, in all oases 
whsre the general and best usBge as to the insertion or the omission 
of tlie hyphen cannot readily be learned, recourse ho had, when the 
in is previously known, to the nJa itself. 



d. Aooording to the first seotlan of the role, those simplos hi a 
d word which retain their original accent should ha united 



by a hyphen. The eiteeplions to this principle are not very nnme- 
cous, and consist chiefly — 1. Of a fen compounds in common uBe, 
such as e&erlatlfiag, mfvnihitanifiag, which are nniTersally written, 
at tha present day, each as one unbroken word ; 2. Of such as termi- 
nate in mfBiger ; as, bor'oagkraotig'er, i'Tonmong'er : S. Of almost all 
those beginning with the prepositions ocer, wider ; aa, o^verbal-rnice. 
un'deritimdiitg. 

e. Aeoording to the second section of the rule, when only one of 
the shnple words retains its original accent in a compound, they 
are oonsohdated, being written without a hyphen. But to this 
principle there is a considerable number of esceplionB, which may, 
however, be mostly reduced to the following classes ; — 

1. Those componnda in which the first of the primitive words 
ends, and the second begins, with the same letter; as, bmk'-keyatig 
ear'-riag, glae^-wtorm, mgM-&me, poor'-rate, reai^^imk -ough ham. 
The word of^times, howerer, is nsually written without tl e hyphen 

2. Those compounds in which the first of two primitives ends, 
and the second beeins, with a vowel; aa, Jhff-orm pie'iyipte, 
peacif-fffermg. 

B. Those whose meaning would be obscured, or whose proi nnc a^ 
tlon would be less easily known, by the consolidation of the simples 
OB, aas'-head, polf-herb, nvp'-toim, Jirsf-rate. The reason for the 
division of these and sin.ilar primitives is, that the < t, and p are 
pronounced separately ilom the k following them, and the >l from 
the t; whereas, when in their usual state of combinaHon, ih, Oi, pft, 
and ttr are each pronounced with one hnpulse of the voice. 

4. AH compoaiida ending with Uie word tree; as, Aeecft'-^ef, 
dah^-iree, pear'-iTet, np'ple-tm : also those terminating with boot; 
as, da^-iook, red^-i/ook^ shi^-iirok. 
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6. Honna formed of a verb and an adverb o p p t n a q 
brea^-douM, a hdtf-oul, a tlarf-tep : or of a prea t p t pi a 1 a 
nonni as,3Kdlfimg--pliice,h'amf'mins-biTd,priiidfiag pi s, p niang m 11, 
vniPing-achooL 

e. Adjaetives, or epithets, which are formed in a great variety of 
ways; b3, air'Juift,ftecr('-SiWeB,' jfrj('-ii»Ti,cni«'-;ej75ed| (wrZ-feoifeii; 
W-fn-ed, atovs'-said, dowa'-troddea ; daircJi^-going, brain'-racking ; 
good'-ko&ing, hard'-worimg ; grown'-t^, uidooke^-for, imheard'-o/. 



f. An immenBe majority of the compound adjeotivea in Uia 
English language, whether with ons or two accents, have tlieir 
primitives unitail by a hjphan. A few, howaver, of very common 
occnrrenoe, and having only one accent, are consolidated ; namely, 
those which are the same as the one-acosntad ■oorapouad nouns from 
which they have been taken; as, higJ^landi those formed fVom them 
either by adding ed or ing, or by changing er into these letters; as, 
coyio^ed (from cofr'mei), nho^maMiig (from sSoe'fRniter): and those 
terminating with the words faced, coming, 7ioi£nj, and Wit; aa, 
iart'/aced, farlli'aming, slav^hiMmg, ehil^SlK (the word iifca, how- 
ever, being preceded by a hyphen, when joined to a proper name, oi 
to a word ending in I; as, Svef-ae, aol'-^e). To which may be 
added the words cmoO/er, fiee'bora, tn'bom, oai'dim: 

g. Board, Tumse, room, side, slone, Ime, yard, are usually oonBoli- 
dated with a preceding noun if of one syllable, and are united by a 
hyphen to it if consisting of more than one ; aa, cjgiboani, a&weMooiif ; 
tchooBiouse, senale-kouae f bedroom, compoaitioitTOom ; roadnde, mowt- 
Iain-side ! tonisWne, tagleslone ; duj/Ume, dimier-lime ; gratieyard, 
(Hn5er-j/onI. But the word (oum-Aoass is commonly hyphened; so, 
also, foaa-liall, seed-iaU, &c 

h. The compound nouns ending in the word tanaim are irregular 
in their fbrm ; aa, goadumaaa, neaSaoomcm, iiremoiaan ; vucrlcet-immim, 
ctiiter-mman. If, however, these hist two componndu hsive severally 
two accents, and the three preceding have eaoh only one, tliey will 
be subject to the main rule, as given on page 20B. 

i. Compound nonns are sometimes formed by uniting a present 
participle and an adverb or preposition; as, Ihe conang-tegether, Oit 
catrpas-aioas, Ihe smiMag-of, ihe ptdlmg-domi, Ihe blMing-oat. A 
hyphen la inserted between tha parts of all such componnda, which 
are readily known by their taking an artiole before them, as in the 
examples here given. 
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j. Noons in apposition srs written snd printed apart; as, Sater 
Atme, Brother Marshall, Father TaykiT, Frofesior Baih, the tyrant 
JVero, the poet Milloa, that felUm Turpvn, the lily Asphodel. But, 
when put before a, common noun, whether singular ar plurid, the 
■words litier, trother, /ellow, seTerally form part of a compound; as, 
lie iK(e.r-ciiy, my brol3ier-mitdsle,rs, imr feSovMaen ; and, in all such 
OEsaa, the hyphen shotdd be used. FaOterkood, brotherhood, and 
sisterhood ore not regarded sa exceptions; for^ according to the 
distinction made between compounds and derivatives, thaaa terms 
will be Bulii'eot to Rule 11., p. aiB; being each employed as one word, 
and without a hyphen, because the termination k)od is not eeparateiy 
found, with the sense here nsed, in the English language. 

i. The pronouns fte, site, are commonly united by a hyphen 
to the noans which they precede and qualify; as, he-cay, sKt-aiiei. 
The words male and female, when adjectivoa, are better put sepa- 
rately from the □ouns wiiich they qualify ; as, a j/tale descendant. 



I. The first of two nouns, when it denotes the material or sab- 
stance of wiiich a Qiing is made, should stand apart from the noun 
which it qualiiiBS! Ba,bras» pan, brick floor, glass pitcher, gold ring, 
gramte bsU^aff, Butd co^, oak chest, ^her ^fO(ni, atone woR, tm baan. 
But, when the nouns so coalesce in pronunciation that one of theiti 
has lost its original accent, they should be written or printed as one 
word ; as, raiVToad, rain'drop, mcni/baU. 

IB, Two nouns may also be written as distinct wor<3s, when tha 
former is put Instead of an adjective; as, am aagel tamuia (for an 
aaffeUc toonum], an anadversartf feast (fbr cm wmaal feast), hrtdness 
caimeclioia (for mereoirfjfo or traiBiag eonBecrions), a cowUry trip (for 
tt rw\tl trip), t3tnTch gonemment (for ccciesiasHcol goeemmenl), giant 
l/Aor (tor gigantic bAor), gospel trnth [for evangelical tniih), home lift 
(for domeelk: l\fe), mowiiaiB biUoas (for kage HBuws), 8ie north mitd (for 
Oie north^ra mind}, the viesl pari (fbr the weslem part). 

«. The same remark is applicable to nouns of mora than one 
B^Dable, wlieu they are necessarily used, for want of suitable a^jec- 
ttl-es, to express the nature, quality, or some modification of the 
nouns before which thay are placed ; as, benefi sodeiiei, evening 
oBiiaemenis, family part^, kimre hows, party siir\fe, prose Bsi^gi 
Bummer sky, Stmdn;/ training, village maid. 
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A- Soi aJaOf compound DOiiiia, wh^D u&fld at^ectivelyT ^^ separated 
from the nouns which thay pracade or qualify ; as, puidroi/ litence, 
foiheay travel^ a v^alefume i'od, Oie nooadJi^ rmi ; Irp^iiy-horta jHiwer, 
a cmtota-luHae officer, Ike countii-ruom table. But whan the compound 
noun, and the simpls conn which it precedes, have altogethar but 
one accent, thay should appear as one word; aa, high'ieai/mfm, 
domei'doy-booh. 

p. Two words, the last of which is a noun, though in their usual 
construction separate, are hyphened when put before a uduq which 
they qualify, but are set apiirt from the iattar; as, high-waler mark, 
sharlrmelTe sdBKoa, Sandat/school lysieaa, wUd-ietai skina, a iirtf «-eje 
meio, a _firil-claii ear, a maiaudJabor frussBess, an i^-laS gaunt, the 
oae^how rale. 

q. Proper names, when used bb adjectives, should be separated 
from the words which they qualify or characterize; as, Angola 
theep, April/ool, Argatui lamp, Bai-bwn/ horae, Biislol sloae, Gdi/omia 
golii, Eipsom tulfs, French cknik, Jamaica pepper, Jeroialem arlickoke, 
Maddra iciae, f/emfmiadload dog. 



r. Two nnniarals eipressing a compoand mimbor, if in their 
Cffdinary construction, are united by a hyphen ; as, Iwcnlg-one, 
nme^-nine; hut if inverted, and a oonjnnotion ia placed between 
Uiera, so as to oonstitnte a phrase, thay are written or printed apart; 
as, three and Burly. The word fild is closely annexed to the cardi- 
nals when they have only one syllable, hut united tu them by a 
hyphen when they have more than one; aa, tUKjfold, ifudn^old; 
lldrhf-fold, ieaei!iiii-iix-/old, (wo kvndred-fold. The word pms^ is sub- 
ject to the same principle; aa, 6tre^!my,^/Ueti-penay, Balfpeaaii 
is an nnhyphened compound; but one penny, two words. Pence, 
being a nonn, is entu'Bly aeparatad from the numerals which precede 
it, when they consist of more than one ayllable; ea,^JUen peace: 
but, like the words fold and penny, it is joined without the hyphen, 
when they are monosyllabic; ei, /ourpence, teapeace. 

(. The simple words in snch terms as one~/iay, bco-Airdi, jfoB- 
aaleenffn, — though, strictly speaking, not oompounda, — are usually 
joined tc^ather by the hyphen. 

U A ha(f-i&iaar, a ^artea^arrel, and all snoh compounds, are 
wiltten with a hyphen between the simple words ; but, when on 
article or a preposition intervenes, the parts of the phrase ahonid bP 
separated ; as, half a pint, juni-fcr uf a pound. 
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u. Aiijaotivea are not imfrequently consolidfited with the nouns 
wliloh they precede, when the compound thus formed admits of 
but one accaut ; as, blacli^iBard, blMboUle, Jbreffromid, freemaaon, 
giasBiB^JCSj gojdstnith, ht^dhead^ highUtnds, hotspur, loagboai, lomjandi^ 
madhmiae, laammagt, redbreaal, roiaulkeod, lafegtiard, itroagliold, 
iwett^end, taebtenuaiih, loUdlli-e. 

c. FreewUl — having, when used adjeotlvely, the accent on the 
first syllable; m, a/ree'i^l ojermff — shonM be written aa one ward; 
but, when employed in its proper character as a compound ncnu, 
■with the accent on the lost syllable, the hyphen may be inserted 
betwean its parts; as, Ike doctrine of /ree-wiif. 

!«. Ajiyiodg, eeer^ody, lomtbodg, nobody, indicatmg persons, are, 

in this form, distinguished from the phrases o/n^ body, every body, no 

body, some boi^, which, as separate words, and with a pronunoiation 

different &Cm that of the first class, refer to Inorganic substances. 

BomeOaiag and nothing hare also coalesced in pronunciation and 

rform; but everything and any^ing (like the words anyone and every 

one) may follow the analogy of the language, by which adjectives 

p d from the nouns which they qualify. 

Wh the noun which is qtinlifled by an a^ecHve retains its 

ng al nt, the two words should not appear as a compound, 

th w th or without the hyphen. In the foUowing and other 

phras h efore, which are sometimes written as compounds, the 

ij t hould stand apart: Ammal magnelwa, armed chair, ailic 

nry bla k erae, common sense,, etwthen tPare, good nature, good unit, 

tl hnmor, td aye, old maid, redeeming tooe, the btad£ art. 

y. Such abbreviated sentences as good-mnming, goodnight, goodiy 
may have a hyphen between the parts of which they consist. 



B. Hames of cities and other places, when formed of common 
ponuB, are consolidated ; as, Barnstable, Bridgetuater, Fairkmen, 
Keaporl, Soulhiridge, When the second of the primitives is in itself 
a proper name, it should be set apart from the first; as, North 
Britaia, New York; thoagh, in spite of analogy, there are a few 
exceptions; as, Easlhaiaplon and Souihamjilon (the h, in the latter 
word, being omitted), which usually appear as undivided words. 

2 a. But those parlaof the names of places which, according to the 
nsnal construction, are disconneoteil should be united by a hyphen 
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when the J are araployed as adjectivas ; as, the Sotdh-Boaton foundry, 
the Nem-Eaghmd peopte, Ike ikai-India Ciniiptotj;- Tills remark is 
well iliustratsd by Mr. GooM Brown, in his work, " The Grmiimar 
of English Grammars," p. 169: " In modern oompound names, the 
hyphen is now lees ftequeiitly used than it was a few yeiira ago. 
They seldom, if ever, need it, unless they are employed as adjeotiTes ; 
and then there is a manifest propriety in inserting it. Thus tho 
phrase, Ike Nem London Bridge, can be understood only of a new 
bridge m London ; and, if we intend by it a bridge in Now London, 
we must say, Ote liew-Londm Bridge. So the New York I>!recb/ry is 
not properly a directory for New York, but a new duectory for 
York." 

a b. So, also, the word street, when forming part of a eomponnd 
epithet, la eonneclad by a hyplven with the word proceding it; as, 
a Wadiinglon-i&eet omtiSua : but, when otherwise used, it is better 
written or printed separately; aa, WaihinsUm SIreei, Boiloa. The 
same rule will hold good in raapoot to snob words as place, aguoce, 
court, &o.; as, " Oiaard-place Church and Crmna-caitrl Chap^ aia 
Bitnated not Sax from Pembertim Square, New lirixton." 



2 c. When the possessive cMise, and the word wMoh governs it^ 
do not litaraDy convey the idea of property, or have lost this signi- 
fication, they are oonneoted by means of a hyphen; as, Job's-ieart, 
Solo«ion't-ieal,Jetsala' -bark, bior'^-fool, goat' tieard; Jevi'i-luirp ; BL 
Vilm''i-da«ce, Ihe ftm^'j-euit As compounds, these words do not 
severally denote the taars which the Arabian patriarch shod, a seal 
belonging to the wise Hebrew ruler, bark which is the property of 
Jesnita, the foot of a bear, the beard of a goat, the harp of a Jew, the 
ddnoo of St. Vitus, the evil of tha king. But, were the primitive 
words from wliich ihey are formed put separately, they would hava 
these meanings. 

2ti When, however, institutions, churches, law-courts, places, 
riveis, &c., are called after distinguished man, the names put in 
Ihe possessive case are separated from those of the objects wluoli 
they oharactBriie; as, St. ifarg'i Cbllege, SI. Peter's Church, iS. 
PouPi Churchyard, Queen'e Bench, Vm IHemea'i Land, Merchants 
Exchaage, the S(. Jbim'a Siner. The names of holydays, if sunilaily 
formed, may be WTitten or printed in the same manner; as, Aeu 
Year's Dag, All SoiiiM' Day. In all such phrases, the hyphen is not 
required, bacanae tliey have severally bat one signification. 
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3 £. If the poaaossiTO case, and the noun governing it, ara need in 
the litaral aei^e of the wotda, and have only one HCoent, they should 
bo writtan or printed as a componnd, without either apostrophe or 
hypiien ; as, beeeiCQ^ craftsmml^rf doontsdmi^ hogstardj kinsioojiM/ftj 
lambsuxml (bat, if meaning ale mised with sugar, &a., lamb't-iaiol, 
according to Remarlt 2 c), aeuiapaper, ratine, tomiimaa, tfodaeman. 



if. Compound pronouns have always their parts ooaeolidated ; 
as, younelf^ Jdnne^y hefsel/", Use^j themsdvea, ovmsslf, otomBlrtBi ; 
u^oeeer, wtoiruoever, v/katetier, wlialiOBBer. One'a set/ is probably a 
phrase, and not, as is sometjmes written, a compound, — oneaejf or 
one'tsdf. I myseff is also B phrase, or two words in apposition. 

2g. Compound adverbs are, generally speaking, consolidated; as, 
aUogether, awhik, tiefor^oad, eDenaort, he»c^orviard, iadeed, iaifead, 
everywhere, tundiere, neeerlheiesgj aomehotCj nowisej anywiaej UJcetpise, 
icherea/itknl, hereapOB, mhUheraoeeer, But lo-dag, io^yhl, Co-Btorraa, 
are ahnost universally printed with a liypben. So also now-a-dayt ; 
and perhaps sucb words as ia^de-oat, vp^de-douni. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of American printers to spell the words for ever 
as ono continuous compound ; but they everjwliere occur in the 
common version of the Bible as a phrase; and, the aye being thus 

this form. B^ and by are obviously tiiree words, though s< 



2 h. AU phntses which ore thrown out of theh- usual order, and, 
by a strange collocatiou, put before the nouns which they are made 
to qualify, should have a hyphen betwODn their parts; as, sinns 
ovt-of-tie^world plaee, a omtter-qf^act-loMng town, l>mg4ooted^ar 
newi, out-of-dvor iminett, rma-head-and-blijody-bi/iiea alories, (he aboaye- 
tand^ibe^g rfeg*, the ever-lo-be-hoiiored Chaueer, lie ha{f-bumi-lhr'mgh 
boUom of &e ^auc^iaaj iffell-iidd-oat parks. 

2 i. When epithets arc formed of an adverb ending in ly and ol a 

ai,aneaAybviU htnae, a beouiifully formed pea. The reason probably 
]b, that the structure of such adverbs does not easily admit of their 
jntiotion with the words modiflod. 

2j, When a noun Is placed before an adverb or preposition and 
a participle, these do not moke a compound epithet, and slioulil 
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therefore bs written or printed as two worda ; as, a catatogue aieS 
arroMffedf love HI reqitited, the jilace before mentioneiL 

ih. Words in phiKses should be written and printed eeparatalj't 
as, abime aU, ajhi' all, at lecond hand, bahi of GHead, dieek ij joml, in 
Bny wite (but, without the preposition, and as an adverb, an;^u)M), 
might and main, rank and fiU, tit firr tat, tooth and naU. Of such 
phrases, howev^, as Jaiher-ia-iifm, aJiontf^-ai-law^ caiatna/ader-ht 
cki^, tile parts are usually connected by a hyphen. 

2 I. When a compound phrase is formed of two or more words 
which are severally associated in aensa with one terra, the primitives 
should stand apart ; as, cannon and miakel bolls. Were a hyphen 
insartod between " musket" and "balls," tlie meaning of the phrase 
would not be cannon-balls and musket^balls, but cannon, or large 
guns, and also balls for the musket. The following are additional 
exaraples ; Boiudivld onrf needk work ; larul and rhter tranel ; a chief 
or masttT builder ; the toatch asid cfocS repairing baiineis ; a loa amd 
daughter in law ; gecoad, third, cr foarSi ratt efecli. Some would 
insert a hyphen between the parts of the last compound, and attach 
it to tile di^oLnted words ; as, iron-, cotton-, Bilh-,pfini',iSitdaye^works: 
but, though more oorrect, this is a Gorman mode nf exhibiting such 
compounds, with which the English eye is not familiar. All diffi- 
culty would \m obviated, wei-e the phruses changed into language 
more grammatical. 

Sbi. All foreign phrases should be written and printed as they 
are found In the language (rota which they are taken; as, "John 
Sharp, Secretary pro tempore." — " It was a sine jua am, an hidis- 
penaable cenditjon. Chat an agreement should be entered into." — 
" William said in Lodn, Vade meatm. Go with me." But such 
phrssea, if the; are nsed before nouns, or have been incorporated 
hito the English language, should follow the common analogy; as, 
" Joha was elected pi-o4empore Secretary." — " This was a sme-gtw*- 
noB business." — " That little book is an excellent vade^atecum." 



For further kitbrmstlou on this difflcutt entjacC, tlie reail 
^. Oeold Brown's inVJilDO-ble work, befDnr i^uot^d ; ^m nl 
urlng in some respects to dlQer In opinion, we liavo derl 

le pieseutod. BnC the suluect Is not eshuiBtad; and lis 
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BULK II. 
Piffixes la Derivative TfWds. 

§ I. If a prefix ends with a vowel, and the word 
with which it is combined hegins with a constinant ; or 
if the former ends with a consonant, and the latter 
begins with a\owel or a consonant, — the compound 
thus formed should appear as one unbroken word. 

§ IL If, however, the prefix ends, and the word to 
which it is united begins, with a vowel, — both vowels 
beicg separately pronounced, — they should be con- 
nected with a hyphen. 



a. When Hie prefis ends with a vowel, and is followed by a woid 
beginiiiiig alao with a vowel, many writers and printers place a di»- 
rsEia over the latter, instead of a hyphen hatween themi as, coemL 
Bnt this mode of eshibiting derivativesi does not seem to accord 
with the genius of the English langnage, wliich, m ordinary compo- 
eition, dispenses with accentual marka. It would, therefore, probably 
he better to reserve the use of the diceresia for words containing two 
vowels separately pronounced, but not capable of being divided, 
except for the purpose of syllabication and at the end of a Ime, by 
the hyphen; as in Beilzehib, and in borrowed foreign words 

b. The adverbs afore and /ore, having now become almost obso- 
iofe as separate words, aie regarded as mere prefixes; which shonld, 
therefore, without regard to accent, be subject to the present ralef 
as, afireguing, fore^ermmei, fore-ordained. — See p. SOS, Rem. b. 

C. As an exception to the first section of the rule, It is worthy 
of remark, that a derivative which might be mistaken for a word 
With the same lotWrs, but a dift'crent meaning, should be distm. 
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fuishcd from It by the inBertion of a hyphen between its partB. 
Thus, rturreaOon, denoting a new creation, is obvionsly n more 
Bppropriote form of this word than TecreaUori, which, besides iismg 
dffiirantiy pronounced, Blgniflaa refresliment, or relsjaitjoii after toil. 
ThuB, also, a difFerBnoe exists in meaning and pronunciation between 
it-eallecl mid reeoUecl; re-form, Te-farmation, and reform, reformation: 
which it ia necessary to eich^bit in corresponding modes. With the 
ezoeption of sooh words, tho manner of writing deriTativas having 
the prefix re ia goveraed by the ruie. 

d Tevms or epithets with prefixes of unnanal occurrence, par- 
ticularly if Iha compounds thus foi-mad have two accents, should 
be esceptad IVom the operation of the first branch of the rule; as, 
ivtro-fh&^ffy, conarvo-iongeis, d&ataro-canimicni, etectri>-3riaffne^$m. 

e. The preflses of proper names, or words nsed as such, anbstan- 
tavely or adjaotlvely, follow both sections of the rale ; as, AntmaceHe, 
Anlkhria, &c., AalUrbaiariaa, PedabajiUat, Caalp'ne, TransnOmtic ( 
Atiti-Ameriixm, Pre-AiiaBdc. But tlie words Neo-Platoiac, Anglo- 
Sasoa, Scoto-ISberruan, and others of a similar kind, accord in Uieil 
forms with thoee referred to in Remark 4. 

f. Exita is sometimes used as on ndjectlre, and separated from 
flie noun which it qoalifies ; aa, extea, pay, txira tmtri. As a prefis 
in emtraordinarii, it Is not followed by a hyphen, beoauaB its last 
let(*c (a), thoagh coining before a vowel, is silent in pronnnolatlon. 

g. The latter o, when by a colloquialism it represents one of the 
prepositiona on, in, of, to, should be united, without a hyphen, to 
Hie following word, if consisting of only one syllable i as, abuard, 
lAed, afield, opece. 

h. Bi and tri are usually eonaolldat«d with the words, or parts ot 
words, lo which tiey are preSsed; as, bieimial; Irimily, triane. 

i. l^cegerency, Tdcegerenl, vtceroyal, and viceroyally are, hi accord- 
ance with the rale, written each as one word. The oflier words, of 
which rice ia a prefix, are, by almost universal custom, hyphened; 
aa, ace-prtHdmt, riee-cftanceffljr, &o. 

j, Bi, ante, anU, counter, conjra, tigier, lapra, lem, demi, preler, 
And other common preiiitas, ara aometimeB printed with a hyphen 
after them; but there seem to be no just grounds for this division, 
except when two vowels would otherwise come together, or when a 
diaayllabic prefix ends with the anme consonant with which the next 
portion of a long word begins ; as, attti-emiigelical, amnfer-reiwiuiion. 
To make any exceptions besides these, and a few olhera anoh es 
those uotioed above, would lead to inextricable confusion. 
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Bettor be trampled in the dust than trample on a feUow-oreatoro. 

KsTOr put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

We hiive no doubt that instinct ia a Heaven-ordiunefl law. 

What the naUona look for is a loving and hfe-givmg religion. 

Keen-eyed rsvenge is riding round your ranks. 

When the wind-god frowns in the morky skies. 

SBilor-hoy, sailor-hoy 1 peace to thy soul] 

Ha spoke no warrior-word, he bade no trumpet blow. 

And Boft-oyed chernb-tbrms around thee play. 

The moat remarkable winds are those denominated the trade-winds. 

Many nro Uie advantages of eo-operatiiin. 

Salf-abaaemeut paved the way to villain bonds and despot sway. 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore. 

Imagmation is the truth-seeing and the beauty-seeing power. 

Ben Jouson, the great dramatist, was oo-eval with Shafcapeare 

The silver mines of Mexico and Peru far escaed ia value tho 
whole of the European and AaiaUo mines. 

Man poasessea the great privilege of oo-operating with his bene- 
ficent Creator. 

Philosophy will rise again in the sky of her Fraiiklm, and glory 
rekindle at the urn of her Washington. 

There is little of the intellectual or moral in that sort of independ- 
ence which is the proverbial characteristic of our oouatrymen. 

Would that that noble people were re-inatated in all than' ancient 

The instincts of multitudes feel ofoi the gathering earthquake, 
which is to swallow up caste, privileges, and unjust distinctions. 

Let your lately formed engagements ba fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. 

The Bhrieka of agony and olang of arms re-echo to the fierce 
alarms her trump torrilio blows. 

Illit«rftte and ill-bred persons are apt to be verbose, contradiotmy, 
and loud in conversation. 

There is a motber-boort in sU children, as well as a ohlld*earl 
in all mothers. 
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Hatnre cries aloud for freedom aa oar proper guide, one birSiright, 
and our end. 

Thousands of state-projeots, on tha vastest scale, have been oon- 
oeiied, esecuted, and forgottBii. 

Deep-hearMd practical faitbtUness is not eeparabla long from 
true-thouglitBd practical foith. 

In the face of the young fop above mentioned was Been an imper- 

They are but sluggards in well-doing who know lo do good onlj 
when they have a pnrse in Hieir hand. 

If man could ascend to dwell at tlie fountaiuhead of truth, he 
would be re-absorhod in God. 

In moments of dear, calm thon^il, I fbel mora for the wrong-doer 
than for hira who is wronged. 

Edward the Sixth vas a boy-king and a puppet-prince, Invesfed 
with supreme power, but acting without any volition of his own. 

The tenu " bridegroom," strange as it seems, is given to a uewly 

Education can hardly bo too intolleetual, nulesa by inleUectnai 
you mean parrot-kDOwladge, and otlier modes of mir.J-slaughter. 

The churchyard bears an added stone ; tiie fireside shows a vacant 
Chair. 

ColtunbuB was for years an all but heart-brokou suitor to royal 
stocks and stones. 

Many who have worshipped within those walls are now in tho 
higher house, in the churcli of the First-born. 

If any one affirms that the juslaposition of a number of particles 
makes a hope, he affirms a proposition to which I con attach no 

In shipwrecks we are furnished with some of the most remark- 
able examples of trust in God, of unconquerable energy, and of 
t«ndar, self-saoriliclng love. 

The fair-woalher sailor may equip himself tolerably from the 
Btorebouse of Epicurus; but stronger tackle will he neoded when 
the masts are bending and the cordage straining in the storm. 

A man of no feeling must necessarily be unhappy, since the 
twtture of hia heart affords him no superabundant sensibility for 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures. 

Ton talk of the prosperity of your city. Do not point me toyouf 
thronged streets. Is it a low-minded, self-seeking, gold-worshlpphig, 
man-despising crowd wliioh I nee rushing tlirough them? 
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GoniQS tas no chartered license to wander away from the etema] 
land marks of morality. (Rule I., 4 ii.) 

Tho aalllsli use rules as means of self indulgenca, and the narrow 
minded ovar look the end in the meajia. (Bale I., ^ i. and u.) 

EvBiy rail road, oonneoting distant regions, may be regarded as 
aooonipliBhing a ministry of peace. (Rule I., 4 ii.) 

Genius, in ita highest ftmoKon, oanaot co exist with a. corrupted 
moral sentiment, (Rule II., 4 ii.) 

The new moon silvered the lofty pines, and the stars twinklod 
with rare brillianoy flijm then' dark blue depths. (Rule I., k i.) 

He who has a good son in law has gained a son; he who has a 
bad one has lost a daughter. (Rule 1., Remark 3 k.) 

What is rcUgious instruction to the vain, tha frivolous, the in 
different, tha pre occupied and fore closed mind? (Rule II.) 

Is a woman amhiUoos \xi ply a black smith's hammer, when she 
owi wield BO ouniimgly the thin, flittiug sword of the spirit? 
iBole L, 4 n.) 

The distance of the earth ft'om the sun Is, in round nnmbers, one 
hondred millions of miles; which is, of course, the radius or sami 
diameter of its orbit. (Rule II., S '■) 

Perhaps tha senuons which have cost a clergy man the least 
efibrt may some Hmes have the most effect on his hearers. (Rule L, 
% a.\ and Remark 2 g.) 

The ordinary processes of direct Instruction are of immense ira- 
portaaoe ; but they p pp ' th m' d t wli'oli tliey are 

applied an aetiva CO <perat (R I II H * ) 

Aa some instrurae t t d w th m f 1 som d 

courses saam toha\ b pthd h pthft (Ull 



rnptad civilization. (R I II ^ ) 
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The hyphen is used hetween the syllables of a worl, 
to exhibit, as accurately as possible, its true pronuncia- 
tion ; no regard being paid, to the mode in which it has 
been formed or derived. 



a. A syllable is a combination of iHttara uttered by one impulse 
of the voice ; ashaboiha in the word kabit, according to tha speoifio 
principle of eyllabication which msiy be adopted. A single letter of 
a word, pronounced by itself, is also termed a syllable ; as i or o in 
file exclamatton io / 

i. The mode of ayllabioBtion laid down in the rule is, unques- 
tionably, the only one fitted lot conveying the true sounds of words, 
or rather for making some approach to an accurate proDuneiation; 
and all apelling-booits should be oonslnicted on this principle, — a 
principlo which, tliough recommended by Dr. Lowtlv and adopted 
by lesioographers, has been neglected by some of our most popular 
writers of elementary works fop children. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that many words are divided in the same manner, 
whether regard be had to their pronunciation, or to the mode in 
which they have been formed ; as, ftorae-iiian, la-cred, be^ng, tm-tiiat, 
o-BKmfcuieH*; and that there are others, the true sounds of which 
cannot be correctly shown by any kind of syllabication, without a 
change in tlie letters; such as the words acid; docile, andeai, apec'ify, 
lligii, reginler. 

c. The rule given above is adopted by American printers in the 
division of sach words as cannot be entirely brought into one and 
the same line; but the nile which follows is generally preferred by 
British typographers 
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RULE IV. 

The Division of Words inla Sj/Uab!es, according to their Form, 

The hyiitea is employed in words in such a manner 
as is best calculated to aliow their origin, composition, 
or import, and to exhibit the syllables in their neatest 
form. 



a. Agreeably to this ruk, sjid partially in accordance with that 
wliich precedes it, — 

1. Oomponnd and derivative words are resolved into tlieir priml- 
Uvea; as, sdnyilmaster, hmdiBri&tg, peB'knife, irmf-iox, fooia'ng-pfaie; 
iB-ci-ansd, ffeo-foffs, Iheo-cracy, orlho-gropliy. 

2. Prefiioa, nJEsea, and grammatical totminationa, are Eeparatad; 
as, iKs-oonlinMe, en-oHe, traai-port; thear-er, load-ed, priat-ing; 
hbig-dtm, fat$e-hoiid, differ-enee, commandment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, see divided; as, la^ly, 
atri-id, re-ed, etere^it^ie, emiI, pUlg, fi-on, tri^iaaph, co-aleice, po-et, 
Bi«B-iBJt, m-oUigy, EOavd, cru-eltg, vMU-am. 

4. One consonant between two vowels is to be joined to the latter 
syllable; as, ta-leni, fa-lttl ; me^on, le-ror; ipMt, si-knce; cy-sic, 
ty-ro; I&-s«-<^S, ms-m-po-ly. Except t, and single ooneonanta when 
they belong to the former portion of a derivative word; as, ra-ite, 
ex-Ut, ex-amiae ; up-cm, [Ks-ense, circum-niniiani. 

E. Two or more consonants belong to the latter syllable, when 
thoy are capable of be^nning a word; as, ta-ble, sli-Jle, lu-cre, o-gla, 
jaau-gre, itm-phe, de^slroy. 

6. But when the consonants cannot bepn a word, or when the 
rowel preceding them is short, the first should be separated; as. 
aW«j), ac-cmt, veUimt, nb-jecl, gar-dm, laim-dry, pamr-phla ; aac-tjfiee, 
ifci-riTnen!, blas-iAeme, diaJresi, mn-atreL 

15 
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6. It is desirable that componiid and derivative words should, al 
the ends of lines, be divided iu such a manner as to indicate Ihtnc 
prineipa] parts. Tlins, achml-'otaiter is preferable to schoolmoi^er, 
iSi^ppniBe to (fisop-^mroe, reserrf-meni to reserttoKBi, orlho-dBxy to 
or-rfifflfoEj; thongh, as regards the analysis of words into eyllablas, 
the latter mode is un objectionable. From the narrowness of tbo 
printed Ime, however, in some books, tlie principle recommended 
cannot always be adhered to. 

c. Tlie terminations lion, mm, dal, Hal, and many others, fbrmerly 
prononnoad as two syllables, but now only as one, must not be 
divided either in spelling or at the end of a line. 

d. A syllable consisting of only one letter, aa the a in cre-a&>a, 
should not commence a line. This word would be better divided, 
Cr«a-tion ; and so all others of a similar kind. But such a syllable, 
ooming immediately after a primitive, is by some printers brought 
to the beginning; aa, amiiiler-able. 

«. A line of print must not end with the Srst syllable of a word, 
■when it oonsisla of a single lettar; as, a-iide, e-jurrmoas : nor begin 
with the last syllable, when it Is formed of only two letters! as, 
nation-al, leach-er, iitailar4g. For regard should be had to the pria- 
oiples of taato and beauty, aa well as to tho laws of syllabication. 

/ Three or more suooessiva lines should not end with a hyphen. 
A little cars on the part of the compositor will, in general, prevent 
Bn appearance so offensive to a good eye. Divisions, indeed, except 
(br purposes of spelling and leiicography, should take place as 
seldom as possible. 



Habit, vivid, considerable, speculative, philosophr, modification, 
govern, individual, phenomenon, knowledge, elaborate, ic id^mical, 
progress, crrtioal, vaonnm, labyrinth, animal, physiology, revelation, 
constituent, reciprocally, vlgoi, accredited, curiosity, magnihceni, 
privacy, cherish, valuable, apology, idolalar, eqmhbrinm, solemn, 
separate, roetaphysioa, liberal, modem, preface, gratify, biography, 
hteratnre, nominal, philanthropy, theocracy, barometer, preparation, 
flgure, natural, prelude clamor, reformation, metropolis, repie'cnt, 
rrLOgmzB, rheturio, diminish, articulate, peasant, aiitipides, mi-ory. 
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reorimi.ate, florlferoua, desolsite, preference, deilioate, bibliopoliet, 
doqaeut, ittegnlar, vaatriloqulst, meinorabla, reputation, doiology, 
ounspiraoy, general, desultory, contribute, omnivorous, typographer, 
obliTion, democvacy, polygamy, citizen, stsnography, pariah, talent, 
melodist, borough, prisoiisr, proraiae, clever, metal, disoriminatlon, 
theology, cylinder, paradise, monitory, solittide, eyoophaut, nobility, 
cavalcade, rivulet, profitable, integrity, reUtiva, jealous. 



Philosophy, Intermediate, theology, roagniflcence, venturesome, 
biographer, questionable, lithography, ptofesaing, zoology, demigod, 
personate, widowhood, kaleidoscope, periphrasis, Buperviaor, geology, 
e, government, tautology, permanent, classical, 



forgetfulness, superficial, c 
Bubdivision, patronage, subordinate, beneficent, resiallasa, sufficient^ 
superhuman, pantheism, disappointment, typographical, microscope, 
disinterastadness, benevolence, anperflcial, contradiction, senaibility, 
happuiess, jnisanthropy, imperfect, oireumference, countaraoting, 
disproportionately, eioitemont, semicircle, prBdominate, artjfioia], 
portfolio, equilibrium, mannfacture, preternatural, nomenclature, 
snpermimefary, terraqueous, male&otor, primogeniture, resemble, 
fluioide, trauaaction, intercept, education, ooimterfeit, superlalJve, 
tranagreBEion, supernatural, predestJnate, typt^rapby, polysyllable, 
mtroduotion, confident, philology, sympathy, misinform, spu^itlese, 
provision, appearance, belonging, cleverness, uniform, outnumber, 
bedchamber, gardening, fishmonger, disrespectful, plenipotentjary, 
doctorship, neighboriiood, bedlamite, nonconformity, nightingale, 
antedilnyian, parsonags, correspond, forgetfiilneas, superabundant, 
metaphorically, hydrophobia, antttiinitarian, putrefaction, alteration, 
haughtiness, semidiaraeter, improvement, proposition, serpentine, 
diajunction, intercourse, animalcule, bookselling, oommonwealtli, 
colloquial, reasoning, polyglot, pnerility, correctness, understandmg, 
preliminary, qualification, attaining, composition, commencement, 
tioompetenoe, exclusive, disapprobation, adventure, introduction, 
gentleman, trinity, acquaintance, consciousncaa, transnbstantialjon, 
considering, persuasion, (rigonomotry, parallelogram, sncceasfnlly, 
improper, diffidence, moraover, hiferenoe, hydrostadcs, recollection, 
ameliorative, authorities, unwillhig, autocrat, accelerate, emolument 
us, emaciated. 
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. m. — MARKS OF QUOTATION. 



Makks op Quotation [ " " ] are employed to 
show that the words of an author or a speaker are 
quoted. These marks consist of two inverted commas 
placed at the beginning, and two apostrophes at the 
end, of a quotation. 

RULE I. 
Words borroiBeil from a Spuaknr or an Avtkor. 

A word, phrase, or passage, belonging to another, 
and introduced into one's own composition, is distin- 
guished by marks of quotation. 



mrlH," 



o. Wheu ft writer repeats his own language, and wishes to draw 
to it parlionlfir attention, he properly uaoa tho sams marks as he 
wonld employ were he transcribing the acntiments of another. Thus, 
if Che author of the present worlt wished again to give directions on 
the grammatical pohits uanally required before extracts, he might, 
instead of referring merely to page 108, copy from it the rule and 
oertain commenta, preSxing and appending the marks under notico, 
as Mow: " A short quotation, or any expression that resembles a 
qnotation, is separated by a comma from the clause which precedes 
it." "If, however, quotations or xeniarlis extend to two or mora 
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BOnWnoes, and are fo 


rmallj- < 


ir specially 


introduced, i 


% colon la 


prBferable." "When! 


in indirect quotation c 




3 preceded 


by a very brief olnuse, 


tliBOom: 


ma is not reqi 


iired." 




6. Marks of quotaUi 


)ii may be omitted where the inatli 


it taken la 


not ffven in the esact ■ 


words of 


Ihs author; i 


la,— 




Boorateo Bsld Hint 


heheUen 


jiliiitlMloimo 


rtoUlyottheg 


oul. 


Jn the direct form, the 


eentenCG 


would ha correoUy written thus :— 


Boi>r.,tM»^d, 


"IbelleTethaCttisHMl 


isimmortid." 





d. In old works, it was a a 
tracts fi'oni Scripture in Italic 
Is It necessity for calling part 
espreasions, authors now geuerally and very properly prefer using 
marks of quotation! as,— 

One of the evoDgdiata flaya, '* iTqbds wapt" 

«. TiUea of booka, and namea of ships, &c., are sometimes writ- 
tan withont the inverted oommaa, and pat in Italic oharaeters; as, 
" Falociiier, the author of The Siipun-eck, embarked on board the 
Aurora frigate in the year 1T69, and was snpposed to have perished 
with tbe vessel at sea." But, as Italias give an Irregular look to a. 
printed page, quotation-marks are preferable ; as, ~ 

of huniEa genius. 

f. In speaking of certain worfls or phrases, some anthors pnt 
them in Italics. Others, however, prefer placiug them within maika 
of quotation i and, for the resson given hi Remark e, this ia the 
more eligible mode of eshlbiting them; as,— 

g. When an example or an extract, particularly if in verse, is 
begun in a new line, and set in a smaller type, the marks of quota- 
tion aro by some writers dispensed with, in cases, however, of this 
kind, perhaps the generality of authors and prmtflra use the inverted 
commas and the apostrophes, agreeably to the rule; and this usage 
is recommended, except in works containing numerous qnotalions, 
which are well known to be such, as in the present book. 
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230 MAKES OF QUOTATION. 

RULE IL 
Owe Quclatton within amther. 

When one quotation is introduced within anotlier, 
the included one sliould be preceded hy a single in- 
verted comma, and closed by a single a 






a. Double omrka eboold be nsed before ajid aStat a quoCatlou 
inBerted in that which has heen introduced into an extract ; as, 
" Chaimlng, the friend of humanity In every condition and niider 
erery garb, says, ' WhBn 1 consider the greater simplicity of their 
Utss, and their greater openness to the spirit f Chn t an ty I am 
not sure but that ths " goldon age " of lam Iwf, m g 

ihose who are now desp^red of for Iheir want f fl m t. 

h. Some writera and printers observe the f 11 d ti m 

preference to the rule ^ven In tbo terf! Th t gl rt d 

comma should be prefixed to a single quofat rr g m m- 

inverted oommaH should be introduced before d tw po ph 
ofter, another quotation ooourring within th p m y a. 

' There are timea when the spirit, oppressed with p w m with 
toll, tired of tumult, sick at the sight of guilt w d d t9 1 
baffled in its hope, and Irembling in its faith, Imost i gs f th 
" wings of a dove, tliat it might fly away," and take refuge amidat 
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ONE QUOTATION WITHIN ANOTHER. 231 

the "shadj bowers," the "vernal airs," the "roaes witliout thorns," 
the qniet, the beauty, the lovelinesa, of Eden.' Bnt the great objec- 
Uon to this mode of BBtting off estraxits le, that, by nEing single 
marks to tho quotatioBB which are of primary importance, and 
double to those which are merely secondary, we exhibit the formsir 
less prominently than the latter. 

c. The marks under oonsideration may with propriety be omitted 
in some metanoes, where Beyeral quotations are so much inTOlvod 
one within another, that the insertion of all the inserted commas and 
the apostrophes would tend to obscure the meaning of the entire 
passage; as, — 

In IbB Kew Toatament we ha,™ ths fbllowlnj words ; " Jeaua ansmred the 

By oonfidering the example itself as an extract, there will ba fbund 
here no fawer than five quotations! "niJ jet, thongh two only are set 
off with quotation-marks, the passage is perhaps more intelligible, and 
to the eye certainly less offanaive, than if printed thus ; " In tlie New 
Testament we have the following words : ' Jesna answered tha Jews, 
"Is it not written hi your law, — '! said, "Ye are gods'"?"'" 
Kdlonlous as it may appear, this mode of eihibituig quotations is 
only tha appUcatlon of the principle contained in tho rule, but oar- 
ried out beyond its legitimate purpose and extent. 

rf. Indeed, in quoting from snch teita of Scripture as contain 
Citations from other books of tlie saered canon, it is nsoal to present 
them as they appear m the Common Version, — without my quola- 
tion-marks in tiie body of the passage ; as, — 



>d is revealed t 


mm heaven against all 










>nt«th risbteom 


msM without mrks,sa 


,» are fcrgiven, 


and uhose sins are cw 




; bnpnte ein. Cometh 


unclslononlrf" 


■ &o. 



Bnt the exhibiting of a quotation withm a quotation without tho 
inverted commas, though more pleasing to the eye, is less aoourate, 
than it would be if Ihey were used in a smgls form, as in tha passage 
above, Imos six and seven of Remark e. 

e. See page )66, Remark // and page 161, Remark e. 
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EULE III. 
Extracts composed of Successive Paragraphs. 

When an extract is composed of successive parar 
graphs, each is commenced with inverted commas j but 
the apostrophes are not used till the quotation finally 
terminates. 



To «aemplif^ Elda rule, a pa/isage, constsEJng of more than one 
Toaj bo taben from an easay by Godwin : — 

^' No euhject is of more imporEoDDB, In ths morality of priral 
Lhat of domstio OT family tiSa- 



" It naiDB to bo one of 0: 
ahould not come too near ^futb 
KualUa^by !» tho b^jie of eocis 



0. When phrases or sentences ia an extract consist of portioni 
not conuBctfld in tliB diaoourse or book from which they hare been 
taken, each portion should be^n and end with the quotation-marlia, 
as in those cited on p. 226, Remark a; unless seveca] points (....) 
are inserted to indicate the omission, in which cnse It will be euf- 
ficiant to put the marks of quotaijon at tiie beginning and the end 
of the whole extract^ if it is contnhied in one paragraph. 

i. In the lending arlioles of newspapers, and BOmetimas in books, 
when parlionliir attention would be drawn to an extract embodied 
in the text, the invarted commas are pinned nt the beginning of each 
line of the quotation ; as, ' Slavery must fall, because it stands iu 
" direct hostility to all the grand morements, principles, and reforms 
" of our age ; because it stands in the way jf an adyaiicing world. 
" One great idea stands out amidst the discoveries and improvemanta 
" of modem times. It is, that man is not to exercise arbitrary, 
" irreaponsible power over man." But, except In the mora transient 
olaas of pablicaiions, this mode of exhibiting extracts is now seldom 
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The psa] 
joumer, as 

When FinsliMi's library was on fira, " God be praised," said ha, 
" tliat It is not tha dwelling of a poor man ] " 

I repeat what I said on a former occasion, tiiat " no man can ba 
iappr who is doBtituifl of good fealings and generous principles." 

" There is but one object," says St. Augastjne, " greater than tho 
scni; and Uiat one is its Creator." 

Plahi, hearing that some asserted he was a very bad man, said, 
" I aluiii take care bo to live that nobody will beiievB them." 

" Let me make the ballads of a nation," said Fleloher of Saltoun, 

" Any man," it has been wall siJd, " who has a proueness to tea 
a beauty and fitJieas in all God's works, may find daily food for hl9 
mind eveii in an infant," 

A minister of some esparienoe remarks, " I haTa hoard more than 
one sufferer say, ' I am tiiankful ; God is good to me ; ' and, when 
I heard Chat, 1 eiud, ' It is good to be afflicted.' " 

Tha calabratad and ingenious Bishop of Cloyne, in his " PcincipleB 
of Hnman Knowledge," denies, without any ceremony, the exist- 

Atler Cicero, the literary history of the Bomans Is written in one 
}ine of Tacitus, Gliscente adukUioaey magna in^ittia d&terreboMur ; 
" As adulation increased, great minds were deterred." 

A being crowned with all tho blassings which men oovet and 
admire, — with youth, health, beauty, rank, genius, and fame, — 
writes four cantos of melodious verse to prove that be is the most 

Trench well says, " What a lesson the word ' diligence ' contains I 
How profitable is it for every one of us to be reminded, — as we are 
reminded when we make ourselves aware of its derivation from rfifijro, 
* to love,* ~ that the only secret of tme industry in oar work is love 
of thatwiMk!" 

To tha man who walks amoug the flowers which ho hns tended,— 
" Banh odorlfetouB lesf, 
Eafll opening bloSAoni, free]; breatliQS abrooil 
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JohnBon'B Lives of the English Poets mny justly be considered 
lis the noblest speoimBD gf elegnnt and solid oritioism which any 
KgB has produced. (Knle I. and Remait «,) 

Temflo examples of license and anarchy in Greece and Rome 
am quoted to prove, that man requires to be protected iVom hhuefllfj 
forgettjng the profound wisdom wrapped up in the familiar inquiry, 
0«ij tastocfiei ipsoa iswioifcj f Who shall guard the keepei's ? (Rule L 
andKematkc) 

An eloquent preacher asks. Who would not far prefer our wintry 
Btorm, end the hoarse sighlngs of the east wind, as it sweeps around 
us, if thay will brace the mind to nobler attainments, and the heart 
to better duties? [The author of this passage quotes the phrase, 
"the hoarse sighlngs of the east wind."] (Rule D.) 

What is theaoulV wasaqnaatJononcoputtoMarivaux.~Ifcnow 
nothing of it, he answered, but that it is spiritual and immortal. — 
Well, said his friend, let us ask Fontenelle, and he will tell us what 
it is. — No, cried Marivaux: ask anybody but Fontenellai for he 
has too much good sense lo know any more about it than we do. 
(Rulel.) 

D'Alembert congratulated a young man very coldly, who brought 
him the solntion of a problem. 1 have done this to have a seat in 
the Academy, said the young man. — Sir, answered D'Alembert, 
with snch motives you will never earn one. Science must be loved 
ibr its own sake, and not for the advantage to be derived. No other 
prlnotplB will enable a man to make true progress. (Rule I-) 

The following sarcastic rules for behavior are said by Goldsmith 
to have been drawn op by an indigent philosopher: — 

1. If you be a rich man, you may enter ilie room with three 
loud hems, march deliberately up to the chimney, and turn your 
back to the fire. 

2. If yon be a poor man, I would advise you to shrink into the 
room as fast as you can, and place yourself, as usual, upon a corner 
of a chair, in a remote corner. 

3. If yon he young, and live with an old man, I would advise 
you not to Uke gravy. I was disinherited myself fin- hking gravy. 
(BulellLJ 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKS AND CHAllACTEBS. 



In addition to the sentential points and marks treated 
of in the preceding pages, there are other characters, 
sometimes occarring in English composition, which 
will now be explained, 

L Brackets, or CitOTcnETS [ ], are employed for 
the same purpose nearly as the marks of parenthesis ; 
but they are usually confined to words, phrases, or 
sentences, inserted in or appended to a quotation, and 
not belon^ng to it ; as, " Tlie captain had several men 
died [who died] in the ship" 

Brackets ace chiefly intended to pve an esplanation, to reclitr 



miatuke, or to supply a' 



imeClmes 



s and in poeiry ti 






;o which they do not helong; 
I^d iap'sldms and hymns to mclude voraes that may be omitted by 
a congregation. They are used, besides, in a single form, in printed 
dramas, to note the entrance or the depaitnre of certain cliacacterst 
as, " [Exeunt PorUa and Nerissa." 

MarlES of parenthesis and Hie brackets are often employed inda- 
crimhiatelyi but the foEowing rule, from Parker's " EKeroises in 
Hlietorical Reading," will aid the pupil in distingnishing the differ- 
enco as to their application: " Crotchets llhe writer means marks of 
parenthesis! are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence, 
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236 MISCELLANEOUS MARKS, 

wWoli is inserted between the parts of anothereentenEB: braoketa 
are geDemlly aaad to separate two subjects, or to enclose an espla- 
naUon, note, or observation, standing by itself." 

The gi-ammatical punctuation of the words or Benfenoes enclosed 
by brackets, and of the contest, when they require such pointing, 
should be the same as that adopted in respect to the paretithesls, and 
to tlie clauses between which it is inserted. — See pp. 168-70. 

Dashes are sometimes used, one before the first bracket, and 
another after the second, to lead tiia eye from the preceding portion 
of the main sentence to tbe latter. They may with propriety be 
Introduced in such passages as the following: *^ I know the banker 
I dea] with, or the phyeioian 1 nsuaDy call in, — [' There is no tieed,' 
cried Dr. Slop (waking), 'to call in any physician in this eaao.'l — 
to be neither of them men of much religion." 

II. A Comma Inverted [ ' ] is sometimes used 
instead of a very small e, in many proper namea 
beginning with Mas; as, M'Donald, the abbreviation 
of Macdonald. 

This mark seems to be getting out of nssi authors and printers 
now generally preferring the c, either on or above the hue, as ia 
JftiTmiBe, M^Fitrlane. 

The same mark is sometimes annexed to the letter m proper 
names; as, O'NeU! but an apostrophe is more frequently used, and 
Is more correct; as, O-XeO. 

III. Two CouuAS f „ ] are occasionally employed 
to indicate tliat something ia understood which was ex- 
pressed in the line and word immediately above ; as, — 



ID n itiKiin DAHAii, luiiiALiuQ of haudwHtlng. 

Names of ditFerent persons, though spelled in the same way, — as 
blie word "John" in the preceding lines, — are commonly repeated. 
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THE INDEX, BKACE, ETC. iol 

IV. Tlie Index, or Hanb, points out a passage to 
which special attention is directed ; as, " ^° All ordera 
will be promptly and carefully attended to." 

V. Three Staiis, placed in this form [*»•], or 
N.E., the initials of nota bene, " mark well," are some- 
times used for the same purposes as the index. 

The oharactera explained in the two preceding parngraphs are 
employad chiefly in cards, handbills, Kdvertisoments, and cataJogues ; 
eeldom in books. 

VI. The Cakut [ a ] is used, only in manuscript, 
to show where a letter or a word was accidentally 
omitted, but which has afterwards been placed oyer 
the line ; as, — 



VII. The Ueace [-v-'] is used to connect i 
number of words witli one common term ; as, — 



12 iuches . . 









This chaiaoter is often fbund aervioeable h 
In tabular matter, where the object is to 
repetition. The inaida of a brace shonld, as 
tunied to tliat part of the matter which cont i 

The brace was oiioa generally used to hi , 

three iinea of poetry having the same rhyn b 
beooming obsolete. 

A brace is somctlmee put in tlie side-margin of 
dates, when pliiced there, from the text. 
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TIEL Marks op Ellipsis are formed by means 
of a long dash, or of a succession of points or stars 

[ J • . . . ) • * » « ]^ of various lengths ; and are 

used to indicate the omission of letters in a word, of 
words in a sentence, or of sentences in a paragraph ; 
as, — 

1. C — sis not Bolfbnnlj'dislJnguisiieafbr dignity, wlsdodi,patriQtJ3ui 

2. If the great hare no other glory tliMi that of tiieir ancefltora i If their 
titles fljM tlieir onlj ylrtuea, .... th^r Wrth diahanors tliem^ oTon iu tins 



bojond the tomb ; 


and there are bat few who know how to 1 




• • • • The name of our fiiends, 1 


0™lly,MTo»ailo 


lahna on our affecUou, n-hieh it would be , 


They should llie a 


till io our heart by the emotions which b 






eulogiumsj in our 


condn.:!, by out imitation of tbelr virtues 



In the flrat esampla, " b " is subatitnted for Oongres»i Eo 

the eecond, a single clanse is omitted; and, !a the third, Boveral 
senlenoeB ai-e left out bj the transoribec. Periods are considered 
muoii leas ofTsusive to the eye than aalerislcs. 

To avoid repetitions in cataiognes, a dash is BOmotimes uaed 
inataad of the word or words immediately abore j as, — 

Pope"! Works, with Notes ajid lUustrationa, 6 toIb. ooJf. 

Kape of tiio Loeh, and otiier Poema, 

For otber eliipcical uses ot the dasii, sea pp. 176, 191, and IBS. 



IX. Lbadbks are dots or periods, used in contents 
and indexes of books, and in similar matter, to lead 
the eye to the end of a line, for the completion of the 
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ACCENTS AND OTHBB MAKES. 239 

X. Accents. — There are tliree marka, termed 
AecenU, placed over the vowels ; namely, the Acute 
[ ' ], as in fdnc^; the Grave [ ^ ], as in favor; and 
the Circumflex [ * ], as m fall. The acute accent 
commonly represents a sharp, the gi-ave a depressed, 
and the circumflex a broad sound. 

Tha grave accent is sometimea placed in rerse over tlie vowel e, 
to show that it must be fully pronouuoed; as, c-aakerid, Mrci. 
See p. lee, BemaFk g. 

These eharaotera are also used to denote the inflections of tlie 
voice, aooording to the systsiu invented by Walker; and for various 
purposes in Uie Latin, Frencli, and other languages. 

XI. Marks of Quantity. — Thnre are other 
three marks, indicating the pronunciatiun, which are 
sometimes classed among the accents ; namely, the 
Long [ " ], as in rosJ/ ; the Breve, or Short [ " ], as 
in /d% ; and the Ditereais [ *" ], as in aerial 

The diffireais is usually placed over the latter of two vowels, and 
denotes that they are to be pronounced separately. 



XII. The Cedilla is a mark resembling a comma, 
placed under the letter f, when it has the sound of 
s before a or o, in words taken from the French ; as, 

XIII. The Tilde [ ~ ] is an accentual mark, phwed 
over « in Spanish to give that letter a liquid sound ; as, 
senor, sir. 

If great accuraoy is required, all snch words should be thus printed 
when occurring in English eoraposition. 
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XIV. Makes of Eefeeekcb. — The Asterisk, or 
. Star [ • ], the Obelisk, or Da^er [ t ], Hie Double 
Dagger [ i ], the Section [ § ], Parallel Lines [ 1| ], 
and the Paragraph [ IT ]> are used, in the order here 
presented, when refei-ences are made to observations 
or notes in the margin. 

When referenoas ara numsroae, the above marka, when they have 
been all used in one and liia sama page, and others are required, 
Bhould be doubled or ii^bled; as, «*, ftf- 

But, for purpoaea of reference, many authors prefer lowercase 
ItaUo letters or Arabic figures, anclosfld by roarlts of parentheeis 
(a}or(l); some nsii.g the letters throughout the alphabet, or the 
figures as far as 10 or 100 ineluBive, then beginning again with (o) or 
(1); aud others commencing each page with the firat letter or figure. 

As, however, all the aho™ marks have a rather clumsy appear- 
anca, particularly when they often oocnr in the same page, it has, 
in mora recent times, been regarded ea on improvement to i^se, in 
their order, lettera or figm-es of a smaller size, technically oallad, 
from their standing above the line, SipmwB ; as, " or '. If the notes 
are placed In the margin, it is recommended tliat the letter = or 
figure ' be the first reference of every page in which notes occur; but 
that figures, and not letters, be employed in regular suct^esaion, as far 
as required, if the notes are introduced at the end of the volome. 

The AsTERtsi is used in some dictionai'ies to note, either that a 
word is of Greek origin, or is distinguished by some other peon- 
liarityi and the OuELiSK, that a word or phrase is barbarous or 
obsolete. In Roman-Catholic chm^-books, the asterisk is used to 
diride each versa of a psalm into two parts, showing where the 
responses begin. The obelisk is inserted. Instead of the proper 
square cross, in those places of the printed prayers and benedictions 
where the priest is to make the sign of the cross. It is also used in 
the briefs of tlie pope, and in the mandates of archbishops and 
bishops, who put this symbol immediately before the signature of 

The mark termed the SbOtion [ ^ 1 is sometimes employed, as in 
Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding," to divide books or 
chapters into smaller portions; and that called the FAr 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GENERAL EXERCISES, 



The following Exercises are [iresented in tJie hope, 
that they will be not only perused as a source of plea- 
sure and general improvement, but also studied with 
relation to the art which they are meant to exemplify. 
This can be done in one of two ways : The reader 
may, in passing from one sentence to another, assign, 
either mentally or to a teacher, the reasons for the 
punctuation adopted, by referring to the rules or 
the remarks which are laid down in the preceding 
pages as applicable to each separate case. Or he may 
write out the exercises, one at a time, witJiout any 
points whatever ; and, in the course of a day or two, 
tate his transcribed copy, and, without aid from the 
book, msert such marks as he thinks will best exhibit 
the grammatical structure of the composition, the con- 
nections or relations subsisting between the various 
parts of ita sentences, and the sense which the author 
intended to express. He may then compare his nianu- 
Bcript with the print, in order to ascertain in what 
respects they correspond or differ ; introducing the 
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points which he has omitted, or rectifying tlie e 

haa made. If the defects or mistakes 

he should carefully transcrihe the exercise a second 

The Index, at the end of the book, wiLl enable the 
pupil, when his memory fails him, to discover any 
particular rule or remark to which he may have occa^ 



I. — PEIDE AND HUMILITY. 

Pride and humility are always relative terms. They imply a 
comparison of some sort with an object higher or lower; and the 
same mind, with actnal exosllence exactly the same, and with 
imparatiTB attammenls in every one aronnd, may til 



be either proud h mbl 't look bo 
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k b eath In 


tlie great ecale f ty th t 
lence to anotl 11 t m 1 
moral. Where w m y fix, th 
may find snp n 11 and the- 
convertible as w itsoe d dee d Th 
flower wtiioh grow ts had h tr tt 


hrtb 
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1 telleetual 

whm w 

n» I^ tnlly 

t 11 th tl 

hnib th k 



nlhetreejtb m th tl gl k d b li ai 

the enii and the heavens. It ia the same in the world of lifb. From 
that Almighty Being who is the Source of all life, to the lowest of 
his creatures, what innumerable gradations may be traced, avou in 
the ranks of excellence on our own earth 1 each being higher than 
that beneath, and lower than that above ; and thus, all to all, objects 
nt onee of pride or humility, according as the comparison may be 
made with the greater or with the leas. 

Of two minds, then, poBEeasing eqna! eicellenoe, which ia the 
more noble, — that which, however high the excellence attained by 
it, haa still some nobler excellonoe in view, to which it feala its own 
Inferiority ; or that which, ha™g risen a few steps m the aaoent of 
hitellectual and moral glory, thinks only of those beneath, and 
rtyoicea in an escellenr.e which would appear to it of little value if 
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only it liflad a a!nglB glance to the perfection above? Yet this 

te to ook beneath, rather than almTe, is the oharaotei 

wh omlnated " pride ! " while tha tendency to look 

Iw rath h ow, and to feel an inferiority, therefore, which 

re p h ps t percMTO, is the character which ia danomi- 

d h mih Is it false, then, or even extiaTagant, to say that 

h IB nil th nobler; and that pride, which dehghts in the 

mp ect ohjeota beneath, la tnily in itself mora 

th m kness of heart which is humble because it haa 

grea which looks with reverence to the eKoellenca 

bs usa it is formed with a capacity of ffeellng all 

h w h ellencB which it reveres? . . . 

The accomphahad philosopher and man of letters, to whom the 
great names of all who have been eminent in ancient and modern 
times, in all the nationa hi which the race of man has risen to glorj-, 
are familiar, almost like the names of those with whom he is living 
in society, — who has thus constantly befors his mind ima^ of 
eicellenoe of the highest order, d wh th h pe wh h 

he dares to form, feels how small h t it w 11 b hi 

power to add to the great impen 1 hi t k f 1 m w 1 m — 
may be proud hideedj but his pnd will b f t th t t m 
pered with humility, and wiU b 1 m hty it If f mp red w h 
the pride of ft pedant or aoiolist wh tl fc th t dd g th 
result of some little discovery wh 1 1 m y h f rtun t ly m d 
heisaimostdonblingthatmasBofkn 1 dge wh htissoar ly 
perceived as an element. 

Pride, then, as a character of If place t It ti 1 t 
the prevailing cast of mind of 1 wh re f nn d f g 
excellence. He who is formed ( ge cell h b f 

him an ideal perfeoOon, — that 16? p iai Jijmrf — wh h m kes 

excellence itself, however admir bl thos wl m as t ly 
with their vreaker powers, seem th wmd mp dwth 

what he has aver in his own mental vision, a sort of failure. Ha 
thinks less of what he has done than of what it seems possible to 
So; and he is not so much prond of merit attained, as desirous of a 
merit that has not yet been attjuned by him. 

It is in this way that the very religion which ennobles man leads 
him, not to pride, but to humility. It elevates him from the smoke 
and dust of earth; but it elevates him above ijie darkness, that ho 
may see better the great heights that are above him. It shows him, 
not the mere esoellenee of a few friul creatures, as fallible as hlm- 
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BBlf, but sxoellenoe, the very conceplioa of which is the highest 
effort that can be mads by man: exhibiting thus oonalanily what it 
will b th only honor worthy of his natura to imitate, howaver 
f tly a d chocking his momentary pride, at every step of his 
gl n US p greaa, by the brightness and tha lastnaas of what is still 
b f ceh 

M y I t add to these remarks, that it ia in thia way we are to 
tmt f thut humility which ia so peculiarly a part of the Chris- 
ti h ra ter, sa eontiasted with the genoral pride which other 
y terns iher reoommend or allow ? The Chrietian religion is, 
Ind d haa bean often Baroastioally said by those who revile it, 
til I gl n of the humble in heart; but it is the religion of tha 
hnmbl nly because it presents to our contemplation a higher 
exoellenoe than was ever bofore eshibiled to man. Tha proud look 
down upon the earth, and see nothing ttiat creeps upon its eurfeoe 
more nobla than thBrnaelves: the humble look upward to their God. 
Thomas Beown. 



n.— ABOU BEK ADHEM. 

Abou Ben Adheni (may his triba increase I) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it rich and hke a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold; 
And to the praaanca iu the room he said, 
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And, with a 
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est accord, 




The name 
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1 who love the Lord." 
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mgal. Ah 




more low, 


But oUeerly i 


still; audi 


,aid,"Ip 


ray thee, than. 


Write me as 


one that Ic 


ives his feUow-man." 


Theangalw 


rote, and vanished. 


Tha nest night 


It came agai 


n, with a great wafci 


ening light. 


And showed 


tha names 


whom love of God had blest; 


And, lol Ben Adhem's 


name led all the rest. 








Lbiqh Hunt. 
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HI. — PANEGYKIC ON ENGLAND. 

No ctiamoter is perfect among nalJoDs, m le than lunoiig lU"!! : 
but it must neada be conceded, tliat, of aJl the Btatea of Lurope? 
England has been, from an early period, the most lnvoreJ abode of 
liberty! the only part of Europe, where, for any length of time, 
conatitntional liberty can be said to have a stable esjstance Ws 
oau scarcely contemplate with patience the idea, that He might hive 
been a Spanish colony, a Portagnaae colony, or n Dnteh colony. We 
can scarcely compare with coolness tlie inheritance which was trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers, wiUi fJiat which we must have received 
from almost any other country, — absolute government, military 
despotism, and the "holy inquisition." .... What hope can thei-e ba 
for tJie colonies of nations which possess themselves no spring of 
improvement, and tfllerate none in the regions over which they nilej 
whose administration seta no bright examples of parliamentary inde- 
pendence i whose languages send out no reviving lessons of sound and 
procUcal scienoo, < . . of manly hteratnre, of sound philosophy ; but 
repeat, witli every ship tliat crosses the Atlantic, the same debasing 
voice of despotism, bigotj'y, and anUqoated superstition? 

What citizen of our republic is not grateful, In the contrast which 
our history presents? Who does not feel, what reflecting American 
does not acknowledge, the incalculable advantages derived to this 
land out of the deep fountains of civil, intellectual, and moral truth, 
from which we have drawn m England? What Amerioan does not 
feel proud that bis fathers were the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, 
and of Locke ? Who does not know, that, while every pulse of civil 
liberty in the heart of the British emphra beat warm and full in ilia 
bosom of our ancestors, tlie sobriety, the firmness, and the dignity, 
with which the causa of free principles struggled Into existence here, 
constantly found enoourogement and countenance fVom the friends 
of liberty there? Who does not remember, that, when tlie Pilgrims 
went over the sea, tlie prayers of the faithful British confessors, In 
all tha quarters of their dispersion, wont over with them, while thair 
aching eyes were strained till the star of hope should go up in tlie 
western skies? And who will ever forget, that, m that eventful 
struggle which severed these youthful republics from the British 
crown, there was not heard, throughout our continent In arms, a 
voice which spoke louder for the rights of America, than that of 
Burke or of Chatham within the Willis of the British Parilaim:nt, 
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and Bt the foot of tlie British thrDaeV No: for myself, I can truly 
any, that, after my native land, 1 feel a tendernesB and a reverenoo 
for that of roy fathers. The prida 1 take in my own country makes 
me reepaot that from which vfe fire sprung. In touching the soil of 
England, I seem to return, like a deacendant, to the old family aeat; 
to come back lo the abode of an aged and venerable parent I 
acknowledge this great consanguinity of nations. The aonnd of my 
nafire language, beyond the sea, is a music to my ear, beyond the 
richest strains of Tuscan aoftness or Castillan majesty. I am not 
yet hi a land of strangers, while surrounded by the manners, the 
habits, and the institutions nnder which I have been brought up. I 
wander delighted through a thousand scenes, which the historians 
and the poets have made fiimillar to hb, of which the names ate inter- 
woven with our earliest asaooiatjons. I tread with reverence the spots 
where I can retrace the tbotstepa of our suffering fathers ; the plea- 
sant land of their birth has a olrim on my heart. It aeema to me a 
classic, yea, a holy land; rich in the memory of the great and good, 
the champions and the martyrs of liberty, the esiled heralds of truth ; 
and richer as the parent of thia land of promise in the West. 

I am not — I need not say I am not — the panegyrist of England. 
I am not daazlad by her riches, nor awed by her power. The sceptre, 
the mitre, and the coronet, — stars, garters, and blue ribbons, — seem 
to me poor things for great men to contend for. Nor is my admira- 
tion awaltened by her armies mustered for the batUea of Europe, her 
nsvias overshadowing the ocean, nor her empire grasping the farthest 
East. It is these, and the price of gnilt and blood by which they are 
ioo often maintainod, which are the cause why no friend of liberty 

the refuge of free principles, though often persecuted; the sohool of 
reli^ous liberty, the more precious for the stmgglea through which 
it has passed; the tombs of those who have reflected honor on all 
who speak the English tongae ; it ia the birthplaoe of our fathers, the 
homo of the Pilgrims, — it is these which I love and venerate in 
England. I should foel ashamed of an enthusiasm for Italy and 
Greece, did I not also feel it for a land like this. In an American, it 
would seem to me degenerate and ungrateful to hang with passion 
upon tjie traces of Homer and Virgil, and follow without emotion the 
nearer and planer footsteps of Shakspeare and Milton. I should 
think him cold in his love for his naUve land who felt no melting in 
his heart for that other native country which holds the ashes of his 
forefathers. Edwaud Eveekti. 
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IV. — THE PEN AND THE PRESS. 

Fonng Genius vfalked out liy the mountaina and stieama, 
Entranced by the power of his own pleasaut lireams, 
Till the silent, the wayward, flie wandering thing 
Found a plume tliat had fallan from a passing bird's winf 
Exulting and proud, lika a boy at hia play, 
Hb bore the new priM to his dwelling away ; 
He gazed for a while on its beauties, and than 
He out it, and shaped it, and called it a Pbm. 

But its magical uaa he diacosered not yet, 

TiU he dipped its bright lips in a fountiun of jet; 

And, oh ! what a glorious thing it became 1 

For it spoke to the world hi a language of flame; 

While its master wrote on, like a being inspired. 

Till the hearts of (lie millions were melted or fired : 

It came as a boon and a blessing to men, — 

The paaoettal, the pure, the riotorioos Pen. 

Toung Genius went fbrth on his rambles once more, 

The vast, sunle^ caverns of earth to explore; 

He searched the rude rook, and with rapture he found 

A substance unknown, which he brought from the groun 

He ftised it with fire, and r^oiced at the cbango, 

Ab he moulded the ore into characters strange, 

Til! his thoughts and his oEforts were crowned with suoct 

For an engine uprose, and he called it the PsKSS. 

The Pen and the Press, blest aUianoel combined 
To Bofifiu the heart, and enlighten the mind; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gase buih, 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth i 
Their battles for truth were triumphant Indeed, 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed; 
They were made to exalt as, to laacli us, to bless, 
Those inrinrable brothera, — the Pen and the Press. 

Jobs CniTcnLET I 
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v. — A TASTE FOR READING. 

Wa cannot linger in tlie beautiful creations of inventive geniua, 
or pursue the splendid diecoyeriss of modem aolence, without ft new 
sensa of the oapaoitiea and dignity of human nature, which natu- 
rally leads to a. sterner self-respect, to manlier resolTes and higher 
iispirations. We cannot lead the ways of God to man as revealed 
in the history of, nations, of sublime vutues as exemplified in the 
lives of great and good men, without falling into that mood of 
thoughtful admiration, which, thotigh it be bnt a tianslent glow, is a, 
purifying atid elevating influence while It lasts. The stady of his- 
tory is especially valuable as au anIJdoto to self-esag^eration. It 
teaches lessons of humility, patience, and submission. When we 
read of realms smitten with the sooui^ of famine or pestilence, or 
strewn with the bloody ashes of war ; of grass growing in the streets 
of great cities ; of ships rotting at the wharves ; of fathers burying 
their sons ; of strong men beting their bread ; of fields untilled, 
and silent workshops, and despiuring countenances, — we hear a 
voice of rebuke ta onr own clamorous sorrows and peevish com- 
plaints. We learn that pain and suffering and disappointment are 
a part of God's providence, and that no contract was ever yet 
made with man by which virtue should secure to him temporal 
happiness. 

In books, be it remembered, we have the best products of the 
best minds. We should any of us. esteem it a great privilege to pass 
an evening with Shakspeare or Bacon, were such a thing possible. 
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For tba knoirledge that comes twm booka, I would clium no more 
Ssaa it la fi^rly entitled to. I am well aware that there is no inevi- 
table eomiection between int«llectnal oultivation, on the one hand, 
and indiyidnal virtue or social well-being, on the other. " The tree 
of knowledge is not the trco of life." I admit that genins and leara- 
Ing aie Bometinies found in combination with groaa vioes, and not 
imlrequeiitly with cent«mpUbla neakneases; and that a, community 
at once caltival«d and corrupt is no impossible monster. But it is 
no overstatement to say, tbat, otber things being equal, the man 
who ha* the greatest amount of intellectual resources is in the least 
danger from inferior temptations, — if for no other reason, because 
be has fewer idle moments. The rain of most men dalos from some 
vacfljit hour. Occupation is the armor of the soul ; and the train 
of Idleness is borne up b; all the vices. I remember a satirical 
poem, in which the Devil is represented as fishing for men, and 
adapting his baits to the taste and temperament of hia prey,' but the 
Idler, he said, pleased him most, because he bit the naked hook. To 
a young man away from home, friendless and forlorn in a great city, 
the hours of peril are those between smiaet and bedtime ; fbr the 
moon and stars see more of evil in a single hour than the sun in his 
whole day's circuit. The poet's visions of evening are all compact 
of tender and aootblng images. It biings the wanderer to his home, 
tlie child to his mother's arms, the ox to his stall, and the weary 
laborer to bis rest. But to the gentle-heailed youth who is thrown 
npoD the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands "homeless amid a thon- 
sand homes," the approach of evening brings with it an aching sense 
of lonehness and desolation, which comes down upon the spirit like 
darkness upon the earth. In this mood, his beat impnlaea become a 
Bnare to him ; and he is lad astray because he is social, afFeotionata, 
sympathetic, and warm-hearted. If there be a young man thus 
circumstanced, with in the sound of my voice, let me say to him, that 
books are the friends of the friendless, and that a Ubrary is the home 
of the homeless. A taste for reading will always carry you into the 
best passible company, and enable you to converse with men who 

who will soothe you when fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel 
you when perplexed, and sympathize with yon at all times. 

Gborge S. Hillabd 
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VI. — RELATIVE PERFECTION. 

Tliere is a relB.tJTa, sa well na a mote general, pecl^ctfoii in man, 
-nhicli must not be lost eight of in examining Uie qaeation of liig 
proper vocation in life. Thnro is reqnired of him, not only a nulturo 
of his whole heing as a man, but also a diligent and feithful adapts^ 
tion of certain of his powers to the particnlar olroamstances in 
which ha is placed. Life's purpose is only adequately accomplished 
In discharging both these claims; and, indeed, the more limited 
servioe is a nooaaaary condition of the general development. You 
find yonrselli tlien, occnpying a given position in the world. It has 
its appointed duties, its special opportunities of uBafoiness, trials 
also, difficulties and temptations of its own. Take your lot aa it ia 
assigned you, without raurmuriug. Make the best of it ; and, if ia 
the eyes of men it seems mihonored and unenviable, ennoble it by 
your own spirit, and work your way through it, by character and 
honest industry, to something better and happier. If, on the other 
hand, you find it accord with yoar inclination, and open before you 
a fair prospect of worldly advancement, be asaured there is nothing 
irreligious in honorably aiming at success and eminence in it, and 
atdll less ia openly avowing that such ia yonr object. Every pursuit 
which conduces to the welfare of the world has its appropriate 
honor attending itj and a genuine virtue is developed by enthusiasm 
for what is highest in irwuh ft Y trtlfeaa 

a problem, which has to b wr ght t to &,es fill ult with 
certain moral conditi ns ttach d t t D t b t ! oks 

difficult, timorously sh k fr m tt mpti g th sol t b t work 

throagh every part of t wh th y get 1 wl I re 1 lot, 

withoot violating one f ts m ral dit Draw th tmost 

flom it that it mil y Id f temporal pro p ty f 1 w glit 

and position, for bout fin mtal Itire dftd en- 

joymenl^ consistently wihth tntt tgrlywhh had 
Ihe exercise of the aff t with m mb f d f 

life and a oheerM subm sal to th I n w U Wh ur 

vocation in life, — wh th y lab with th h li w h e 
hands whether you wnte bk mftu Ihwh 

joor ships cross every sa ynrwhitklntral tad 

within the four walls f y h rabl h p wh h y he 

bench of justice, or earn your honest wa^as frO!a week to week, — 
honor your work as assigned you by God, who regards not ICa 
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Bubjeot-raatter, but the spirit in which it ia parformedi aad, as in 
his sigiit, with a loyal and devoted heart, strive lo be outdone by no 
one m tlie completenees and afficienoy of its execution. 

This is the healthy view of onr human world. Coutentmont, 
comfort, abundance, depend on its wide diffusion. It would put 
every one in his proper place, end fit him with his proper task. It 
would let none be idle, and leave noue in want. It would abolish 
nselesB privilege, and bring all under the oonati-aint of wholesome 
duty. This view reconoiles eajth and heaven. While we are ia the 
world, it makes us, in the best of senses, friends with the world, 
but not less fitted for heaven when we pass away. It is also the 
honest and sincere view. Thousands who disown it act npon it; and 
note more bo, and with a keener eye even to selfish advanoameal, 
than some who pat forth an exolnsive claim to the religious cha- 
ractar. Such is the course of action which contributes to relative 
perfection, by linking our individual liyea through Bpeciiflo duties 
with the general well-being of the world, 

John James TAn-oa. 



VII. — LABOR NOT LOST. 

A genial moment oft has given 

What years of toil and pain. 
Of long industrious toil, have striven 

To win, and all in vain ! 
Yet count not, when thine end is won. 

That labor marely losti 
Nor say it had been wiser done 

To apflre the painftU cost 

When, heaped upon the alfar, ha 

All things to feed the fire. 
One spark alighting from on high. 

The flames at once aspire : 
But those sweet gums and fragrant wooik, 

Its rich materials rare, 
By t«dious quest o'er lands and floods 

Had first been gathered there. 

E. C. Thbsith. 
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VIII. — ANCIENT AND MODERN WRITERS. 

Thii classics posseas a, peculiar charm, from the oircumstanca 
tliat they have been the models, I might almost say the maatBra, of 
composition and thought in all ages. In the contemplation of these 
ftngnst teachers of mankind, we are filled with oonflictjng emotions. 
They ara the early voice of the world, better remembered and 
more cherished still than all the intermediate words that hare been 
ntteredj as the lessons of childhood still hannt us when the impres- 
sions of later years base been effaced from the mind. But they 
show with moat miwelcome iVequenoy the toliens of the world's 
childhood, before passion had yielded to the sway of reason and Ihe 
affections. They want the highest charm of purity, of righteonsnesB, 
of elevated senliments, of love to God and man. It is not in the 
fMgid philosophy of the Poroh and the Academy that we ore Ki seek 
these; not in the marvellous teachings of Soorates, as they come 
mended by the mellifluous words of Plato ; not in the resounding line 
of Homer, on whose inspiring tale of blood Alexander pillowed his 
head; not in the animated strain of Pindar where virtue is pictnrod 
in the snooesBful strife of an athlet Is m ga m 

the torrent of Demosthenes, dark an 

vengeance; not m the fllful philos m oq 

of Tully; not in the genial libert m H ta 

atlieism of Lucretius. No: these mus be m te 

of these are we to seek the way of 1 F g 
the spirit of these writers has been eg 
with the Sermon on the Mount, an mm 

ments on which hang all the law ai ts 

etil! pending. Heathenism, which has 

forms, is not yet esorcised. It stil m ro 

afiairs if active life, and haunts tlie m ta 

Out own productions, though t m yi tlios 

uuoienta in the arrangement of idea m ea rm, 

and ui freshness of illnstration, ar mm is ira th 

truth, delicacy, and elevation of th m 

benign recognition of that great C 

hood of man. How vain are eloque oe ry m ed 

this heaven-descended truth 1 Put hi m te 

ocEe, and in the other tl\e lore of a ao g 
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glosses and oommeatjitles, and the last will ba 1 
the balanoa. Gveek poelry has been likened t* 
nightingala, as sba sits in the rich, Bjmmetrical c 
tree, trilling hor thick.- wsirbled notes; but even 
and tendor than the muaio of the humiin lieart. 



IX. — THE TBUE SOURCE OF REFORM. 

The great element of of rm d t b m of hnman wisdom; it 

Christianity. " Thy kin dom come — there is a sublime and 
pregnant burden m th praye It a t e aspiration of every soul 
that goes forth in the p of eform For what is Ihe aignifloanoe 
of this prayer? It ia a petition that all holy influencoa would pene- 
trate and subdue and dwell in the heart of man, nntil he shall tbhik 
and speak and do good from the very iieceBSlty of bis being. So 
would the instltations of error and wrong crumble and pass away. 
So would ain die out from the earth; and, Uie buman soul livmg 
in harmony with the divine will, this earth would become like 

It is too late for the reformerB to sneer at ChriBtianity; it ia ibol- 
ishness for them to reject it. In it are eoshrinod our faith in humau 
progress, our confidence in reform. It is indiasolubly connected with 
iill that is hopeful, spiritual, capable, In man. That men have mis- 
understood it and perverted it, is true. But it is also true that the 
noblest efforts for human melioration have come out of it, have been 
based upon it. Is it not so? Come, ye remembered ones, who sleep 
■ the sleep of the just, who took your conduct from the line of Chris- 
tian philosophy 1 — come from your tombs, and answer. 

Come, Howard I from the gloom of the prison and the taint of 
the lazar-housB, and show us what philanthropy caa do when imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus. Come, EUotI from the thick forest where 
the red man listens to the word of life; come, Pennl from thy sweet 
counsel and weaponleaa victory, — and show us what Christian lea! 
and Cliristian love can accomplish with the rudest barbarians or the 
fiercest beans. Coma, RaikesI fram thy labors with the ignorant 
and the poor, and show us with what an eye this feitii regards the 
lowest and least of our race; and bow diligently it labors, not for 
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the body, not for the rank, bnt for the plasHo aonl that is to coniso 
the ages of immortality. 

And ye, who are a great nnmber, — ye nanielase ones, — who 
have done good in your narrower spharas, content to forego renown 
OQ earth, and seeking yonr reward in the record on high ! eome, and 
tell ns how kindly a spirit, how iofly a purpose, or how strong a 
courage, the reli^on ye professed can brealhe into the poor, the 
limnbla, and the weak. ' 

Go forth, then. Spirit of Christianity ! to tliy gi'eat work of re. 

form. The Past bears witness to thee in the blood of thy martyrs, 

and the ashes of thy saints and haroes. The Present is hopeful 

because of thee. The Future shall acknowlodga thy omnipotence. 

£. H. Chaitn, 



X. — GREAT MEN GENEEALLY GOOD. 
(See p. IM.) 
Those who have shone in all ages as the lights of tlia world; the 
most colebratad names tjiat are recorded iu Uie annals of fame; 
legislaKirs, the fonnders of states, and the fathers of their country, 
on whom succeeding ages have looked back with filial reverence; 
patriols, the guardians of Uie laws, who have slammed the torrent of 
corruption in every age ; heroes, the saviours of their country, who 
have rettffned victorious from the field of battle, or, more than vioto- 
rioHs, who have died for their coontryi philosophers, who have opened 
the book of nature, and esplained the wonders of almighty power', 
bards, who have snng the praises of virtue and of virtuous men, 
whose strains carry them down to immortality, — with a few excep- 
tions, have been uniformly on the side of goodness, and have been as 
distinguished in the temple of fUme. It was one of the maxima which 
governed their Uvea, that there is nothing in nature which can com- 
pensate wickedness; that, although the rewards and punishments 
which inflneaoe illiberal and unganerons minds were set aside; that, 
although the thunders of the Almighty were hushed, and tlie gates of 
paradise were open no more, they would follow religion and virtue for 
their own soke, and co-oparate witlj eternal Providence in perpetual 
endeavors to fiivor the good, to depress the bad, and to promote the 
happinOBB of the whole creation. 

John Lcpoah. 
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APPENDIX. 



I, — USES OF CAPITAL UTTTERS. 

Though the subject ijf capital letters is but indirectly 
aliied to punctuation, it may be suitable iiere to lay down 
a few princijilea, useful to all who are desirous of com- 
bining taste and propriety in their composilions, espe- 
cially to persons likely to become in any way connected 
with the public press. It was formerly the custom to 
use capitals with greater frequency and less disci'imina- 
tion than it is at the present day ; almost every noun, 
nay, in some cases almost every word of the slightest 
importance, having had its initial thus dislinguished. 
The following is a moderate specimen of the style 
alluded to, taken from Clarendon's " History of the Ke- 
bellion," where he treats. of Lord Strafford's death; — 

"Thus Fell Uie grsateEt Subject In power, and litBe inferior to 
any in Fortune that was at that IJme in any of the three IQngdoms; 
Who could well remembar the time wlien he led Ihoae People who 
then pursued hira to hia Graye. He wos a man of great Parts, and 
estraordinary Endowments of Nature ; not unadorned with some 
addition of Art and LiiHming, though that again was more improved 
and illustrated by tlie other." 

But as this practice was to a great extent arbitrary, 
aad did not possess the advantage of either ornament 
or utility, the use of capital letters is now very properly 
limited to the applications about to be mentioned. 
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RULE I. 

The Firsf Word of a Booh, Tract, §o. 

TUe first word of every boofc, tract, essay, &c,, aiwT of 
(heir great divisions, — cJiapters, sections, paragraphs, 
and notes, — must commence with a capital letter. 

a. Mamerons exeniplifieKtiona of the rale will be found in the 
present or any otimr work. 

6. Phrases or olanses, when separately numbered, begin each with 
B OHpital letter! aa, "The reptoaoh of barbarism maybe Incurred 
in three different ways: 1. By the use of words entirely obsoloW; 
a. Bg tlia use of words entiraly new ; or, S. By new formaUons and 
compositions from simple and primitire words in present use." 

RULE [I. 
Tlie First Word ajter a Full Paint. 

The first word after a period, and after a note ot 
mt«rrogatioii or exclamation when grammatically equi- 
valent to a period, should begin with a capital ; as, — 

1. Lei thB tone of yoar conversaaoD be tnyaiiablj benevolent, mter 
irithout Bsperity; agree without floipdelisui. Klna word" ooBt no more than 



er to Uh spot when tb; Di 



o. Some writers and printers always commence s 
lelter the word immediately following a cokn ( but thi 
place only when required by other roles. 

i. When the period ia a mark for an abbreviated w 
which does not end a sentence, tlie following word if 
not with a capital, bot with a small letter; aa, " Frai 
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d^ree of IL.D. eon/«"-«i on him bj 


^theU 


niyersit; 


f of St. Andrew's, 


Scotland." Here it wiU he seen, a 




initial of ■' conferred " is 


Bmnll. The word "Anrtrew's," ii 


ideed, 


though 


coming after an 




but this, of c< 


>urse, arises (torn 


thefaotthflt "St. Andrew's" is a proper 11 






e. Wheu two or more senten 






ry or mterroga- 


tivB kind, are olosaly connected 




CO 


rnetion, all of 


them, except the first, begin w h 






as,"HownBly 


a person nppeai-a, npon whose re 


ti 


m 


kward aspsrsion 


hangs! and how suddenly his o 






with his oha. 


raoterl " — " What child is there 






does not prefer 


the gaudiest toy, if all other 






ttractlon be the 


me? tbsr to what child an 


e not 1 


hiB Terv 


glare and ghtler 



AppeUalions of God and Christ. 

Names of the Deity and of Jesus Christ c 
mence with a capital letter ; as, — 

the Almighty, the All-wUe; thoBupteme Being; the Holy Spin 
Holj'One; Praphet, Teacher, Maatsr] Jorlgeot the norll. 



a. Some of these and sunilar words are begun, sometimes with a. 
capital, and somstimos with a smaJl letter, according to the sense in 
whicJi they are taken. Thus, God, with a large initial, is the name 
or the Supreme Being; god, with ft small character, an appeUalion 
used oocKslonally of men, sngela, and false divinities; as, "The 
Lord is a great God above all godi." 

6. With initial capitals. Lord and Kmg are applied to God and 
Christ; with a small 1 and h, the Bame words denote men hftTing 
authority and power. Thus, in the Apocalypse, our Saviour k 
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called " Lord of lords, and King of kings ; " and, in the Old Testa 
mont, a great sOTersiga is styled a " kinB of kings." 

c. From the vagueness of the ideas represented by the word 
nalwe. It is difficult to lay down any precise rule as to the mode of 
writing or printing it. In genera], it should begin with a small n( 
as, " He looks through nntore np to nature'e God; " except when 
Btrongly personified, or when clearly used of the intelligent Principla 

d. ProvideMe, with an initial capital, denotes the infinitely good 
Being who provides for the wants of his creatures; but, when 
begintiing with a small p, it means either divine superintend euoe or 
human foiesighl. So, Beavat, with a capital ff, sigiiifles God, tho 
Sovereign of heaven, or of the celestial regions. 

t. The adjectives rfteine, ftecwen^, eiemal, imiTOrjni proddentiai, 
and olliers of a similar kind, when applied to God, bis attributes, or 
his agency, are somelJraeB written initially with capitals; but, unless 
when particularly emphatic, small letters are preferable, because 
the names of the Deity occurring in the conneolion suffloiently indi- 
ottte the Being referred to. 

J'. Aa exceptions to Eemart e, the epithets occurring in First 
OHae, JMne or Supreme B^ng, AlirdgUy God, hytaite Om, should 
begin with lai^e letters, because universal custom favors this mode 
of writing. The adjective Moet Btgk or Mghest should also appear 
with an initial capital, when the noun which it qualifies is not used. 

g. When the attributes of the Deity or of the Saviour are ex- 
pressed, not by adjectives, but, in the Hebrew style, by nouns, — as, 
Falker of merciei, God of wUdom, Prince of peace, instead of Iht 
merciful f^iHier, the tme God, the peace/iU Prime, — they should 
be^n, like the adjectives, with small letters, as here exempiified, 

i. The appellaHon Sou of aum, when applied to Christ, whether 
by way of eminence or of humility, is probably better printed, not 
" Son of Man " or " son of man," bnt aa it appears in the common 
version of the Bible, and in the first line of this remark. 

i. The word Spirit, and the phrasea Bbly or Wrine ^rit, Bbig 
Ghost, Spirit of God, are usually capitalized, whether said of the 
Deity or of his giils and infiuences. Some writers, however, reetrict 
the capitals to these terms when they have a personal import, but 
use small letters when they signify merely divine inspiration or 
heavenly aid. As the mode of oshibiting these words is as much a 
matter of theology as of taste, authors should be particularly careial 
to wrila the initials as they wish them to be printed. 
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j. Pronouns referring to God and Cliriet should not 
oapilalB, unleaa Ihej are used emphatically withont a noii 
nnd prayers are ofteu disfigured by Ihe unnecessary u 
lottera, as In the following lines: — 



Almighty! tlilne UiIk antrsrsnl 
Thos wondrouB Uin thjKlt he 



RULE IV. 
Tales of Honor and Respect. 

Titles of honor and respect, either descriptive of pei- 
sons in exalted stations or addressed to them, usually 
begin with capital letters ; as, — 

1. Het Mnjesty, IEb llnnor, Your Boyal lUghiipBS, Tour Ori«. 



a. In tho rulaa and reports of societies, institntions, &o., names 
indicating office should begin with capitals; as, Chairmaa, Preitdetil, 
Kce-Prcsi(ie?i(, Treasurer, Secrelarg, OomnUOee, Direi^lors, Board of 
Maiiageri. So also, when used in a speolflo sense, the words 
B^iort, SocUtg, MtiiisHoa, Cbrporaliim, GmsHla&yn, (hmmomiBallh, 
State, HBTOrj%, OtUege, Academy, Schori, Qmgreta, ParSaimmt, 
LegUlaiiirt, &c. In the plural number, or when used In a general 
sense, each words are properly put in small characters. 

i. Thepopc; Ja» or her majeBlg ; iing, queen ; Sake, i^icheia i hrd, 
lady ; sir, madam ; preiide«i, gonemoi; and words of a similar kind, 
should be written or printed witli small initials, when they occur 
very frequently, or without any particular aspression of honor. 
Wiien preEsed to proper names, however, they are always begnn 
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wifi capitals i aa, Preiidetif Jejjereim, GaBernOT ITiniftrqp, Profteeor 
LonsffHow, Lord Bronghma, GowUett of BtesMnglon, Queea Victoria, 
&e Emperor Napoleon, Pipe Pine IX. 

e. So, uieo, /a/her, rauOter; brother, litter i tmcle, aujM, &o., oom- 
menoe with capital letters whan pnt befora proper names ; as, Awnl 
Dorothy, Brt^er Gray. But the teiin folher, when applied to any 
of the Mily orthodoi writers of the Christian Church, is begun with 
a capita], whether it be or bo not prefixed to a proper name; aa, 
" E»en the sonndest of the Fa/hert held some opinions inconsistent 
with the doctrines of the gospeL'^ 

RULE V, 
Niinie! of Persona, Places, ^c- 

All proper names, whether of animate or inaniiattte 
existences, begin with capitals ; as, — 

Bi,Juiio; Fcmpey, FenelDpe^ William, Samh. 
totk, PhiladelphiB; London, Edinburgh, Brosdwaj. 

a. When the word devil is used of Satan, it may bapn with a 
eapilal ; as, Oie Drnit and his angeh. But when employed of demo- 
niacal agents or of wicked men, whether in the Binguiar or tho 
pitiral niimber, it commancas with a small letter. 

b. The words heaeen, btU , paradise , dte celestial and Ac infemtd 
rtgiorn, repreaenOng either atalss of mind or places of reward and 
panishment, nauslly begin with small lettai's ; bnt i^jBtiim, Tartana, 
and Paadeiaoidum, with capitals. 

c. AppeliaOyes, merely espletory, coming bafore proper nanres, 
are begnn with small letters; bat, when put immediately after tham, 
they are disfuiguished by capitalsi as, the river TTiames, the cUy of 
London t £-wdm (Sty, tkt Thames Rimer. 

d. When North, SoaSt, East, West, &c, denote certain countriaa 
of which wa are accnstomad to spealc, or the people who reside in 
oartain parta of the globe or in districts of our own land, they are 
written or printed with initial capitals; as, "This man's accent 
shows that he belongs t« the South." Bnt, when they refer to 
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places or things as teing more 
BiBBB -words are begun with a 
latt of Windsor," 

e. Sanday, as one of the days of the week, always has an initial 
capital; while, on the conlrary, suSioift, or anibnlk-dny, is perliapa 
moro freqnently written and printed with a small i than with a 
large one. The initials hi Lord's Day, Nev? Yem-'i D'iy, &o., ar*- 
nsually capltaliied. 

RULE VI, 
Himna and A^Hves derived from Proper Names. 

Gentile nouna, adjectives derived from gentile nouns, 
and nouns or adjectives formed from proper earner, 
begin with capitals ; as, — 



a. Names of seetarics, whether formed Smm proper nonns or other- 
wise, sliould begin with capitals; as, " Good men are found among 
Christian denominations of the most opposite doetrinea,— among Ro- 
man Catholics and Frotestanta, Athanssians and Arians, Trinilariana 
and Unitarians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Arminians, and UniTersalists," 
So, also, whan osed adjecliTely; as, &e Wedeymi dodrvKSj Papal, 
ProteabaU, and Ijiuc(pal ceremonies. 

b. A few adjectives and common noons, derived from proper 
names, are usually printed with small hiiaals ; as, ffOdSke, iteatoriaa, 
hermelical, hymeneal, prasac ; epicure, e^HcUTimt ; piiTgja'c, amoay, 
j'afcgj, damaek, cashmere (shawl), dona (ware), gianea (a coin), Imrhes 
(a fowl), ehat^grte (wine). These and similar words are so written, 
beeanse usually httla or no reference is made to the proper names 
from which they were derived. 

e. Forthe same reason, the verba (o ftector, (o pSiZi^^jfee, to romance, 
lo galeaime, to _;opon, should be written with small letters. But, on 
account of their more obvious allnsion to the proper names whence 
they have been taken, Jndoin and ChrUtiamiit are better written or 
printed with initial capitals. The compotmds Bntirisfinn, OBiJcArii- 
lian, &c., are, however, done with small characters. 
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Words of Primary Importance. 

Words of primary importance, especially if they 
indicate some great event, or remarkable change in 
religion or government, are commenced with capital 
letters; as, — 



a. The ueb of capitnls in linportaiit nords and phrases seems to 
be, in some meiisnre, a matter of mere taste or oaprioe. Channing 
Dot nnf^eqttently Teprcsenta the greatest of hia grflat ideas by words 
having initial capitals; Carlyle, and other imitators of German 
thonght and expression, employ tiem superabundantly, and with 
little diaoriroination i while others are particnlarly carelul that the 
unifbrmily which is so desirable in a printed page be marred as little 
as poBsible by tlia practice rafferred to. 

b. Every noun or leading word in the titles of books and other 
pnblloationa moat beg^ whererer It occurs, with a capital letter; 
as, " Gray's ' Elegy in a Country Churehyard ' is perhaps the finest 
poem of the kind in the English or any other Inngoags." 

c. Terms denoting the records of the Jewish and Christian rere- 
laUons Me distinguished by Initial capitals; as, Uie Ser^urei, Ae 
Bi^SiMe, the Sacrtd WriHngi, Ihe Old and Ihe New Testam«nt. But 
the phrase word qf God, when employed in this aansB, ia begnn with a 
small letter; while the term Word, or " Logos," as used by St, John 
in the introduction to his Gospe!, and so muoli discussed by divines, 
Is generaily written and printed with a capita!. 

d. The word gospel has a small letter for its initial when it nteans 
the religion of Jesns, bnt a capital when it denotes one of the font 
Gospels; as, tJte Go^l qf MaWtfW. So, also, the term reflection 
when denoting Ihe divine instraotions contained in the Bible, begini 
with a small letter; but, used of the Apocalypse, or Rteelaium of St. 
John, it must be distinguished with a capital. 
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e. The word tAurcft, when used by itsalf or in a general sense, 
should begin witli a, smail letter; but, when connected with an 
afljeotive indicaling a particular body of ChrlBtiana, it should com- 
menee with a capital ; as, the Froleslani Charck. 

f. So, also, the Mrm co^Mc, whether as a noan or an ai^ective, 
abonld be written and printed witb a small c, when it la used of all 
Christians, or of men of libera] and tolerant principleej but with a 
capital when significant merely of the Romish community. 

5- For tlia sake of uniformity, the names GeMiU, BtaSixn, and 
Pagan, so often occurring in connection with Jew, ahonld, when 
naed as uouns, begin with capitals ; but, when employed adjeotiTely, 
with small letters. The vioTAa(n-Qiodoxy,orllu)()ox ; heterodoxii,heteTO- 
(foaj hereiy, hereUe, bereticfd; mytlitiant, tbi/sSc, mptk/U; alftawn, 
aiheUs,alheisHc ; jxaiJ]id>Bt,pa!dheial,paiitheiilic ; dei»m,di^,daitioal! 
raU^niaBtm, ra/iimaUiil, TBtwnaKilk ! itq>er«aiwaSi!a,tt^ienialaraHtt; 
traatcemlenia&m, IramcesdeKtalitl, Iratacendmtal ; (ptiTiMoSam, spi- 
riteofisf, are usually put with small oharaclers. The term OrOiedox, 
however, when used of aay particular section of the orthodos body 
of Chrislians, should begin with a capital letter; aa, the OtHm&ix 
Gxii/i-egaliimrdiili. — See p. 283, Remark a. 

h. Designations of political parties should commence each with 
« capital letter; as, Wkig, Tm-y, Fed&viliit, Bemocrol, R^mHicaa, 
Oyneermtive, BaiScal, Free Soiler. 

i. In adTertisementa, handbills, and cards, the principaJ words — 
such OS the names of the arts and sciences, and nouns occurring in 
a list of articles —are properly begun with capitals. 

RULE VIIL 
The Pronoun /, Hud the httetjeclion O. 

The pronoun I, and the interjection 0, should inva^ 
riably be written or printed in capitals ; as, — 
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RULE IX. 

< of Lines in V^se. 

The first word of every line in poetry is begun with 
1 capital letter ; as, — 



fl. The initial leKer in the 6rat word of a poetical qnotatiou, 
though not baginning a line, should be capitalized; as, " One of Che 
most illustriouB names in the litarary annals of Europe is that of 
Spenser, — 

Chosen bj the Unsea tbr Iliejr p^e of state.' *■ 

i. In humorous Terse, when a portion of a word is put at the end 

of one line, and the other portion at the beginning of Hie nasi, the 



ProsopoiKeia, or PersoniJicalvM. 
Nouna that repi-esent i 
should begin with capitals ; 



a. According to this rule, all such words as the Mines, Ihe Graces, 
the Furiet, Ihe Fatet, should be distinguished by oa|iital8. When 
" the graces " la used of certain moral affections, a oonunon g in 
propflrlj used. 
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^. So, also, ^irfns, Summer, Aaliam, Winter; fte Bun, Ihe Earlh, 
lie Mooa, and (fee Stars, eliould tmob begin with a capitaJ wlian they 
aie pei'Bonified, but with a Email letter when they ara nsed in ordi- 
nary oompoailaoii. In worts on astrouomy, it is better to capltaliM 

c. The rule should be applied with some discrimination. It is 
only when tha figure jmuopiipoaa is uncommonly mvid that the nonn 
should have ite mitial with a capital letter; there bamg a tendency, 
cran m the most maniroato compositions, to impart a cartMU degree 
of life and eneigy to the repreaentatiYCS of our thoughts. But, 
though in nranberless laalances it would be improper to oapiti^iio 
such words the moie gloivmg person ificadons of the poet and tha 
orator ought uniuestiouablj to tie so distinguished. 



Quotodonj, Examples, $c. 

The fir-t woid of every quotation, esiimple, precept, 
or question, introduced m a direct form, must begin 
with a capital letter ; as, — 

1. Bushnell woU remarks, "Hitherto, the lote of poasiuii bas been Um 
will U tbnsB ptea pslnfollj upon thougblful minds. 



a. When a quotation is introduced hy the conjunction that, or iB 
brought in obliquely or indiraotty, a small letter is preferabiej as, 
" It ia well said hy a celehrated writar, that, ' predoai as flionght Is, 
the lore of truth ia still more precious.'" — " Happy those who, 
•dsins, lease no line they wish to blot ' I " — " This great patriot 
beqaeathed to his beira the sword which he had worn m the war for 
liberty, and charged them ' Btwer to take it from the scabbard but tn 
self-defence, or hi defence of their country and her iVeedom.' " 

b. Eiamples, consisting of mere words or phrases, may have 
smal] letters for tiieir initials, when they do not commence new lines, 
or are not formJly Introduced with the words " as follows," or with 
a similar expression. Numerous illustrations of this remark may be 
seen in pages 311-20. 
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RULE XII. 
Capitals used instead of Figures. 

Numbers are sometimes written or printed whoDy 
in capitals, as representative characters, Tims, — 



bere of the volume, part, chapter, &c., in capital lotters, and also by 
ci^jitalizing the first leltar in the name of the division apecifiedj as, 
" CKjnphell on the Four Gospels, Vol I. Diss. V. Pact IV. Seot. IL 
Page aiS." But, when snch references are numerous, small letters 
see preferable, because they haveaneater flppearance; as, " Camp- 
bell on the four Gospels, vol. i. diss. v. part iv. seot. ii. page [or p.| 

ais." 

b. For the pnnctuatioii, see pp. 160-1, Rule V. and Romarfce. 



RULE xni. 

TUhpajfs, Iiiscrlplions, §o. 

Titlepages of books, and lieads of chapters, sections, 
articles, &c., are, with some few exceptions, put entirely 
in capitals. Unless very long, dedications of printed 
works, and inscriptions on monuments, are commonly 
distinguished in the s; 



a common-size capital. 

4. Capitals or smidl capllala are also used, either singly or other- 
wiae, as abbreviationB of titles and othar words, and as representatave 
signs, particularly hi works of art and science, such as chemistry, 
mechanics, arithmetic, grammar, mnsic, &c. Many of these will ba 
exhibited in the article beginning on page 372. 
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ITALIC CUAKACTERS. 



269 



In ooncluding these rules and remarks on tlie use 
of capitals, we would suggest that authors either note 
accurately and consistently the words which they mean 
to be so distinguished, or allow the printer to exercise 
his own taste and judgment. By this means, cot only 
would a great loss of time be saved to the workman, 
but the work itself would have a neater and more 
uniform appearance. 

In manuscript, words or sentences meant lo bo 
printed in CAPITALS are distinguished by having 
three lines drawn under them ; in small capitals, 
by two lines ; and in Italics, by one. 



n. — ITAUC CHAKACTERS. 

Charactei-s called Italia, and printed in this form, 
are used chiefly to point out emphaticaJ expressions, or 
to distingubh foreign words and phrases. In the com- 
mon version of the Scriptures, however, words are so 
printed to show that they have nothing corresponding 
to them in the original Hebrew or Greek, but were 
inserted by the translators to complete or explain t-he 
sense. 

It is quite impracticttblfe lo lay down definite and 
unvarying rules in respect to all the circumstances 
under which it is proper to use Italic letters. Their 
employment was at one time exceedingly common ; all 
proper names, and almost all words of more than ordi- 
nary significance, having been written i-r printed in tliia 
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manner, A sparing use of Italics is, however, strongly 
recommended W authors and typographers ; for it ia 
obvious, that, as there are in composition innumerable 
shades and degrees of emphasis, a prodigal introduc- 
tion of words of a sloping cliai-actcr would tend rather 
to confound the sense and perplex the reader, than to 
elucidate the meaning, or to assist in discriminating 
the relative importance which should be attached to 
different sentiments. 

In aU works, however, which treat of matters relat- 
ing (o science, art, or language, where it is necessary 
to adduce words and phrases in illustration of cerUun 
principles, or to employ them in technical senses, the 
use of Italic characters is indispensable. In the pre- 
sent treatise, it will be seen that they are freely and 
unavoidably used. 



m. — TEEMS RELATING TO BOOKS. 

Captions and Subheads are words or expressions 
that stand above chapters, sections, and paragraphs, 
for tlie purpose of indicating their contents. Side- 
HEiDs are of a similar nature, but put in the first line 
of the paragraph or paragraphs to which they refer. 
Bunking Titles — or, as they are sometimes called, 
headlines — are such words or phrases as are placed at 
the top of the page. All these are printed usually in 
capital or small-capital letters ; sometimes, especially 
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SiGNATUKEs are tlie letters of tlie alphabet, used by 
English printers in the foot-margin of certain pages, 
as a guide to direct the bookbinder in arranging and 
folding the sheete. The letter B is put at the bottom 
of the first sheet or half-sheet which comes immediately 
after the titlepage, preface, and contents; C, at that 
of the second ; and so on throughout the alphabet, with 
the exception of J, V, and W. If the number of pages 
require more signatures than the alphabet will indicate, 
the letters are doubled or trebled, or a numeral is 
prefixed to them; as, A A, B b; 2 A, 2 B ; S A, &c 
Figures, or numeral characters (1, 1* ; 2, 2* ; &;c.), 
being more convenient than letters, are used for the 
same purpose by Amencan printers. But in catalogues, 
and other publications in which figures often occur, 
capitals or small capitals are, for distinction's sake, 
preferable. 



Names of Various Sizes of Books. — FoUo 
denotes a sheet of paper folded into two leaves, making 
four pages ; quarto, or, as abbreviated, 4lo or 4°, is a 
sheet divided into four leaves, or eight pages ; octavo, 
8vo or 8", a sheet into eight leaves, or sixteen pages ; 
duodecimo, 12mo or 13°, a sheet into twelve leaves, or 
twenty-four pages. So, also, sisteens, 16mo or 16"; 
eighfeens, 18mo or 18"; twenty-fours, 24mo or 24"; 
thirty-twos, S2mo or 32" ; forty-eighte, 48mo or 48' ; 
sixty-fours, 64mo or 64°, are the several designations 
of sheets when folded into sixteen, eighteen, twenty- 
four, thirty-two, forty-eight, and sixty-four leaves; 
making each twice the number of pages. 
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- ABBBEVIAXrONS AND REPRESENTATIVE 
LETTERS. 



The followiag la perhaps the largest list of miscella- 
neous abbrovialjona that has yet been pubhshed ; but its 
cliief value consists in affording to writers and printers 
an opportunity of selecting those modes of abbreviating 
words which seem best fitted for the purposes they 
may have in view. To further this object, the com- 
piler has presented the various forms in which any 
given word or phrase has been employed, where more 
tlian one has been in use ; appending a dagger ( t ) to 
such as appear unsuitable, either in consequence of 
their being already employed for other words, because 
they are less intelligible than they should be, or have 
but slight authority for their adoption.. But the mark 
is not intended lo imply, tliat these should never be 
preferred ; for cases will arise, where, from the connec- 
■ the narrowness of the printed line, it may be 
use them. To those abbreviations, how- 
over, which are regarded as unfit to appear under any 
circumstances, but which are used by some writers, he 
has put a double dagger (| ). 

It need scarcely be said, that only a few of the 
abbreviations here exhibited should appear in ordinary 
composition. But they are very serviceable in cata- 
logues, directories, tabular lists of articles, and family 
registers ; and in works on grammai', hixicography, 
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arilhmelic, geography, &«. ; where cert^n terms often 
occur, and their full spelling would impede the (.-ourse 
of a reader, or swell the size of a book. There are 
also some words and phrases, which, wherever tbej 
may occur, whether in works relating to science and 
art or to general literature, are commonly written as 
abbreviations. These are either mostly a few Latin 
words, wliich, without being Anglicized, are found use- 
ful in supplying the place of circumlocutions in the 
language; as, ^c, instead of " and other persons" or 
" tilings : " or they are titles prefixed to proper names ; 
as, " Mr. Richardson, Dr. Finlay, Capt. Jameson," &c : 
or are terms made use of in reference to passages in 
books; as, " See pp. 500, seq.; and comp. sect. 6," 

When referring, in not«s or at the beginning or end 
of extracts, to works that are well kno-nm, it is usual 
to abbrcTiate the longer words in their titles ; as, 
" Gibbon's Hist, of the Dec, and Fall of the Eoni. 
Emp., vol. ii. p. 288." In the list will be found abbre- 
viations of only some American and British periodicals ; 
for it would be a vain attempt to give more than a few 
specimens of the abbreviations adopted in the names 
of such publications, and altogether impossible to ex- 
hibit those used in the names of books in generaL 
Indeed, such abbreviations are quite too much in 
vogue ; and it is recommended, that, in all cases where 
the common reader is supposed to be unacq^uainted 
with the works to which reference is made, the titles 
be printed in full, or at least such portions as wiU 
clearly indicate what the writer intends. In treatises, 
however, addressed merely to the learned professions, 
it may be sufficient generally to indicate authorities by 
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the firet letter or letters in each word. Copious Usta 
of those relating to botany, law, and organic I'eraainH, 
will be found in Savage's " Dictionary of the Art of 
Printing," pp. 59-81, 430-37, and 548. 

When the names of the boots of Scripture are spe- 
cified with chapter and verse, they should, except those 
of but one syllable, be given in their abbreviated forms ; 
as, " Gen. xlix. 26. Matt. vii. 28." When spoken of 
witiiout reference to any particular passage, the uames 
should be spelled out ; as, " The Gospel of Matthew ia 
the first book in the New Testament." 

The more common baptismal names, if put in lists 
where the saving of room is an object, should be printed 
with such portions as will lead to a true knowledge of 
them. They may all, indeed, be severally abbreviated 
with only the initial letter, when the persons whom 
they represent are so well known that no mistake can 
readily take place, or when it is deemed of little 
importance whether they be known or not. But in 
books in which elegance of composition, intelligibility 
of sense, or uniformity of printing, is desirable, the 
names of persons, at least those by which they are 
commonly designated, ought to appear in full. Names 
of ladies should, if possible, be so given. 

Titles of eminent men, when put immediately after 
their names, are almost universally abbreviated ; as, 
" Walter Kinderhook, D.D." But, when the titles are 
predicated of persons, they are better written in full; 
as, " The Rev. Joshua Eankin la a Doctor of Divinity; 
and Matthew Finlayson, Bachelor of Arts," 

To preclude mistakes, the names of cities, towns, and 
other places, should not, if avoidable, be abbreviated. 
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Tlie names of states and kingdoms should alao be 
writli-n or printed in fuiL, unless (hey occur in tabular 
matter or in geograpliical books where the abbrevia- 
tions have been previously explained ; or unless they 
are placed immediately after the names of cities, &e.; 
as, '■ There being a Boston in England as well as in 
Massachusetts, besides several others in the United 
States, be careful that, in addressing any letter to a 
place bearing that name, you state its proper destina- 
tion, and say either ' Boston, Mng. ; ' ' Boston, Mass. ; ' 
'Boston, N.Y.;' or 'Boston, 0. ;' as the case may 
require." 

With the exception of May, June, and July, and per- 
haps also March and April, the names of the months 
should be abbreviated when they stand in connection 
with the day of the month ; as, " Dec. 25, 1854." In 
all other instances, they should, if possible, be spelled 
out ; as, " Robert Bums was bom in the month of 
January, 1759." 

All words which, when abbreviated, are shortened 
only by one letter, should he written or printed in full. 
Jb. for " Job," Jno. for " John," and dy. for " day," are, 
obviously, improper and unnecessary. 

The usual abbreviations made use of in works on 
chemistry and in medical prescriptions, &c., will be 
found inserted in the following table ; but a more com- 
plete list appears in Savage's " Dictionary of Printing," 
pp. 237-44, 481-84. 

Some abbreviations are used only in the middle of 
sentences, and begun with small characters ; others, as 
the initials of title's, are always printed in capitals; 
while others, ajfam, appear sometimes with initial capi- 
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tala, and aomelimes with initial small letters. When 
there are two modes of printing them, both wiO he 
found exhibited in the table, that the eye may be accus- 
tomed to both forms ; but the mode of using Ihem will 
depend on the principles laid down in the article on 
capitals, pp. 257-68. 

To an author who finds It necessary to adopt abbre- 
viations not in common use, it is recommended that he 
present, at the beginning of his treatise, a Hat of all 
that, may be required for liis purpose, with Ihe requi- 
site explanations ; and that, if at all practicable, he 
preserve the same forma throughout the work. 

Contractions formed by Ihe insertion of apostro- 
phes — as, Sup't for " Supeiintendent," or Veg'ta's for 
" VegeUbles " — are altogether excluded from the fol- 
lowing list, because deeniPd fit to be used only in cases 
of extreme necessity. So, also, those contractions which 
sometimes appear at the foot of advertisemente, but 
which are not meant to be read by the public ; as, 
"isF&Tu&osMWThSattf;" a direction which would 
have a more common-sense-like appearance, if it stood 
thus: "i.F.&Tu.&o.M.W.Th.S.t.f.;" and be better 
adapted to express the meaning, — " To be inserted 
inside on Friday and Tuesday, and outside on Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, till foi-bidden." 

As the exhibiting of Latin abbreviations, unless used 
in English composition, falls not within the scope of 
the present work, it will be sufficient merely to refer 
to the Latin dictionaries for those pertaining to the 
classics ! and to Savage's book, already mentioned, 
pp. 204 and 689-700, for such as are used in Domes- 
day-Book and in the old Public Records. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AKD CONTRACTIONS. 



— Augnelus; AuIub. 

— Accepted 1 Answer, 

]r a. — Afternoon. 



A.A.S.S. — Americana Aniigua- 

of the American Antiquarian 

A.B. — ATlhaa Bac<:alata-eta,B&- 
clialor of Arts. 

Abbr. or abbr. — Abbreviated. 
A.B.C.F.M. — American Board 

of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions. 
Abl. or abl. ; Ab.f or ab.f — Ab- 

Abp. or Archb.t — Ardiiiishop. 
Absol. or absol. — Absolute. 
A. C. — Anlt Chialwt, before 

A.C. — Arohcliancellor. 



ousative (cnse). 
Acct- or acct- — Account 
A.C.S. — Americiin Colon 



A.D. — AnjiJ> Ifomim^ in tlie yea* 

of our Ijird ; Arolidulte. 
Ad lib. or ad lib. — Ad l&Uum, 

Adj. or adj. — A^'ectiTO. 
Atyt. — Adjutant. 
Adjt.-Gen — A^jutant-Genend. 
Adm. or Adml.t — Admiral, Ad- 
miralty. 
Adiii. Co — Admiralty Court 
Admr. — Administrator. 

Ad v. or ad v. — Ad valomm, ai 

the Talue. 
Adv. — Advent ; Advocate. 
Adv, or adv. — Adverb. 
Jit. or fflt. ; Jl.f or ffi.f — .^Wdi. 

of age, aged. 
A. & F. B. S. — American and 

Foreign Bible Society. 
A.F.t or A. fir. — Firkin of ale. 



Af. — Afric 
Ag. 



Ai^ei 
Agric. — Agricalti 
Agt. ~ Agent 



(Silver). 



MP Begira, in the yoai 






of the B 
A. H. M.S. — America] 

Missionary Society. 
Al. — Aluminnm. 
Ala. or Al.f — Alabama. 
Aid. — Alderman orAidermen. 



-Alcsn 
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A.lL,A.«.CT^.m.-Ammeri. 


A.P.G.OTABt.P.(;.t-ProreMor 


Sem, before noon, moraiiig. 


of Astronomy in Greaham Col- 


Am-t orAraer.-AniDrica. 




Am. or Amar.t — Americaii. 


Apo. or apo. — Apogee, 


Am. Alma. — American Alma- 


Apoo. — Apocalypse. 


nac. 


A.R. — Ama Regim,, Queen 


Am. Inst, of Instrno. — American 




Inslitnts of Instruction. 


A.R. — Aimo Tigni, in the year 


Am. Quar. Obs. — American 




(Juarterly Observer. 


Ar. or ar, ; Arr.f or arr.f — Ar- 


Am. Qnar. Beg. ~ American 


rived, arrivals. 


Quarterly Register. 


Arab., Ara-t or Ar.f —Arabic 


Aro. Quar. Rev. — American 


Arch. — Archibald. 


Quarterly Review. 


Arch.- Arclulflcture. 




Archb.t — Archbishop. 








Ark. — Arkansas. 


An. — Jmw, in the year. 


Arm Armories Armenian. 


An. A. C. — -Iniw nnfe ChriiHan, 


A.E.E.-.d««o rejni Tegu, in 


in the year before Christ. 


tbe year of the reign oi the 


Anal. — Analysis. [ziiie. 


kmg. 


Anal. Mag. — AniUeotic Maga- 






mont. 


Anc. or anc— Ancient, anciently. 


A.B. S. S. — Anliqvannnm iUgia 


And. — Andrew. 


SocktatU Sodwi, Follow of the 


Ang.-Sai — Anglo-Sason. 


Royal Society of Anliquarifls. 


Ann. Reg. - Annual Be^sler. 


Art. or art. — Article, 


Anom. or anom. — Anomalous. 


As. — Arsenic. 




Aa.t-A8la. 




A. S. A. — American Statistical 


Ant. — Antiquities. 




Anth. — Anthony, 


A-S.S. IT. — American Sunday 


Antw. — An warp 


Scbool Un o 


Aor. or tior. — Aonst 


Abb J Aast.1 or Assi t. hec — As- 


A.0.S.S.-4«™™»i IM^ to- 




ut Sociela i Soam Me ber 


As rol — Astro ogy 


of the Amer can Or onl 1 S). 


A tron — A?fro o nv 


oiety. 


AT— Archtrai n er 


Ap. — Apoat e App na 


ATS— A encanlemparanOB 


tp-i-Apfd tiewr ngsof 


Soc ety 


as quoted by. 


A. T.S. — American Tract So- 


Ap.t Apr or Apl.t — April. 


ciety. 
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Alt. — Attic. 

Atty. or Att-t — Attomey. 

Atty.-Gan. — Atlorney-Genetal 

AttyB. — Altorneys. 

Au. — Attnts, French ells. 

Au. — Aurum(Go!d]. 

A. U. A. — Amarican UnilarLiir 



Aub, Theol. Sem, — Auburn 
TheologieaJ Saminary. 

A.U.C. — Anna wliii CHulila, in 
tha year after tlie building of 
tbe oily (Rome). 

Aug. — August i Auguatua. 

Anst. or Austr.f — Austria, Aus- 
trian. 

Anstral. — Australasia. 

Anth. Ver. — Authorized Ver- 
sion [of the Bibia). 

B. - Three hundred (one.). 
B. — Three thousand (one). 
B. — Basgo, bass. 
B. — Boron. 

B. or b. ( Bli.1 or bk.f — Book. 
B. or h — Bay; born. 
B.A. — Bachelor of Arta. 
B.A. — British Amarica. 
— Bariura. 



B.F. 



Ban. or bail. — Ei 
Bal. — Balance. 



Bank. Nag. — Banker's Maga^ 
Bar. — Banioh. 
Bar. or bar. — Barlaycom. 
Bar.f bbl-t or bl, — Barrel. 
Bart, or Bt-f — Baronet. 
B.C. — Befbro Christ. 
B.O.L. — Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B.D. — SdCCoJiHireus Dimdlalit, 
Bachelor of Divinity. 



da. or bds. — Boavds (boi 
eiy. or Ben.f — Banjani 
srfcg — Berkshire. 
, & L. D. — Duke of Bmnswicl 
and Lflnaburg. 

- Firkin of beei 



")■ 



[relp. 



, Sao. — Bibliotheca Sacra, 
— Bank. 
Bk.torbk.f — Book. 
B.LL. — Baccalmirevi Leguvt, 

Bachelor of Laws. 
Bl. or hi, — Barrel. 
Bla. orbls.i Bbl. or I 
Blaekw. Mag. — B 

B. M. — Baccalaureui 

Bachelor of Medici 

B.M.— British Mail. 

B.M. — British Musei 



B.R. — B<atco ^£ffis, or Reffhue^ 



Br. — Bromi 
irbr.- 



irother. Brs. — Brotliers. 

— Brigade; Brigadier. 
Gen. — Brigadier-General. 
irBr.t — British. 
Brit Alma, — British Almanac, 
t. Crit. — British Critic. 
.1. Mus. — British MaaBum. 
Brit, Quar. Rev. — British Quar- 
terly Review. 
Brit, and For. Bev. — BriUsh and 

Foreign Review. 
Bro.— Brother. Bros.— Brothers. 
Br. Univ. — Brown University'. 
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Brus. — Bruaaels. 

Brux. — Bruxelles. 

Bt.t — Baronet, 

Bu. orba.; Bnsh.f Of bnsh.t — 

Busiiel, bushels. 
Bucks- — BuckinghaniBhite. 

B. V. — BaHa Virga, Blessed Vir- 
gin. 

v. — Bene uofe, farewell. 

~ A liundred ; a century. 

C. — A hundred thousand t,anc.). 
CC, — Two hundred. 

CCC — Three hundred. 
CCCCt or CD.— Four hundred. 
C. or 0.— Cape. 
G. or 0. — CenUtm, a hundred. 
C. ore — Cent, cents. 

C. or 0. — Coomb, ooombs. 
C.t OTO.fi Oh.toroh.|! Chap. 

or chap. — Chapter, chapters. 
CtOTcti Cor. or cor.— Comer. 
Ctorcti Cub.orcnh.— Cubie. 
c — Childless. 
Ca. — Calcium. 
CfBS. Aug. — CiBsar Augustus. 
Offlt par. — CaieHtparibia, othac 

things being equal. 
CaL — Qifcrnii, the Calends. 
Cal. — California, 
Cam. — Cambridge. 
Can. — Canada- 
Can, or can. — Canton (B portion 

Cant Canticles. 

Cap. or cap. — Capital. 

Caps. — Capilals. 

Cap. or cap. — Ccgmt, ca^tulwa, 

chapter. 
Capt. — CaptMn. 



Capt-Gen. — Captain-GeneraL 

Car. — Carpentry. 

Car. or oar. — Carat or carats 

C.A.S OaBKedcuttensu Aca- 

demia Sodua, Fellow of ttia 
Connecticut Academy. 

Cash. — Cashier. 

Cath. — Catliorinei Catholic. 

C.B. — Cape Breton. 

C.B. — Companion of the Bath, 

CC — Caius CoilagBi County 
Commissioner ; County Court. 

C.C.C.— Corpu? Chriati Collegs. 
CClOO. — Ten thousand. 
CCCIOOO.- A hundred thoo- 

C. C. P. — Court of Common 

Pleas. 
CD. — Four hundred. 
Cd. — Cadmium. 
C.E. — Canada EaaL 
C.E. — Civil Engmeer. 
Co. — Cerium. 
Cel. or Celt-t- Celtic, 

Cent. — C&titiaa, a hundred. 
Cf. or of. — Onfer, compare. 

C.H Court-house. 

Ch. — China. 

Ch.J or ch. J— Chapter, ohaptors. 

Ch. or oh Chain, chains. 

Ch or oh — Child or children. 

Ch OTCt — Churoh. 

Ch Ch t or C Ch. — Christ 

Chimih. 
Ch f or Ch 1 — Ch Id 
Ch t or ch t Chal hal — 

Chaldron 1 Id ns 
Chanc — Ch U [t rs. 

Chap or cha] — CI apt tiap 
Chat, — CI les. 
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Cheni. — Chemistry. [ner. 

Chris. Ex. ~ Christian Exiuni- 
Chrla. Month. Spec. — ChrlsUan 

MontJily Spectator. 
CliriB. Quar. Spec. — Christian 

Quarterly Spoctator. 
Chris. RflT. — Chriatisu BsTiew. 
Chron. — Chronicles. 
Chron. — Chronology. 
Chs. — Churches. [gand. 

CK>. [oontracled, M.).— A thou- 
Cic — Oioero. 
Ciro. — Circle or oirolea. 
Cit. — Citizen. 
C J. — Chief Justice. 
C J.C. — Cains Julius Caaar. 
CI.— Chlorine. 
CI. — Claudius ; Clergyman. 
Cl.f or Ok. — Clerk. 
CI. Dom. Com, — Clerk of the 

House of Commons. 
Cld. or eld. — Cleax^d. 
CM. — Ninehondi-fld. 



Cn.- 



Cniei 



Co. — Company; Cobalt. 

Co.oroo. ;Cy.f or cy.t— County. 

Coch. — (hihUJire, a apoonfiil. 

Col. — Coloneti Colossians. 

CoL— Column. 

Cold.t or cold.t — Colored. 

Coll. — Collector. 

Coll. — CoUega, Colleague. 

Coil. — (Mcpium, College. 

Com. — Commerce; Committee; 
Commentary; Commissioner; 
Commodore. 

Com. or com. — Commune. 

Comdg. — Cominanding. 

Com. Arr. — Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

Comp. or comp. .— Compare; 
compound. 



Compar. or conipar. ; Comp. t 01 
comp-t — Comparative. 

Com. Ver. — Common Version 
(of the Bible). 

Con.t or eon.t ; Conj. or oonj — 
Conjunction. 

Con. or con. — Connectivo. 

Con. — Cbriira, against, in Oppo- 

Con. Cr. or C.Ct — Contra dtb- 

dit. 
Conch. — Conchoiogy. 
Cong, or C. — Congress. 
Cong. — Ofagius, a gallon. 
Conj. or oonj. — Conjunction. 
Conn, or Con.t — Connecticut 
Const, or Cons.t — Constable- 

CouBtitution, 
Contr. or contr. — ContraotuMk. 
Cop. — Coptic. 
Cor. — Corinthiane. 
Cor. or cor. — Comer. 
Corn. — Cornish. 
Corol. — Corollary. 
Cor. Sec. or Secy.t — Corra- 

Bpondlng Secretary. 
C.P, — Common Pleas. 
C.P. — Court of Probate. 
C. P. S. — OutoB frinali ^gilh, 

Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
C.R.— Carolui Rex, KingCharles. 
G.R. — Custoa Rotiiloiitta, Keeper 

of the Rolls. 
C. R. P. — Cale'idanvm lioiiilO' 

rum Palenliwn, Colendar of 

the Patent Rolls. 
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CI.— Counl. 

CLt or Conn. — Connecticut. 

Ct.crct.~Centi Court. 

Cts. or ots.— Cents. 

On. — Cuprum ( Copper). 



Cub. or cub. - 



Cuhii 



Cwt.OT 



ir.t-Cu, 
- Canadu West. 

— Hundred-weight. 
Cyt or oy.t — Comity. 
Cyolo. — Cyclopedia. 
D, — Deolnsi Dutch. 
D. — Didymluoi. 
D. — Five hundred. 
D. — Five hundred 



Deo. or dec. — Declension. 
Deo. or dec. — Deolinaiion. 
Deg. or deg. — Degi'ee, dogrfta 
Del. — DelawarO! Delegate. 
Del. or del. — D^aeai^i, drew. 
Dem. — Democrat, Democratic. 
Dem. or dem. — Demonstrative 

(pronoun). 
Den — Denmark. 
Dep. — Deputy. 
Dept-ordept.; Dep.f ordep.t — 



— Benar 
-Ihna 



•d, pence. 

D. or d. — Denier, deiiiera. 

D. or d. — Died, 

D.t or d.t i Di. or di. — Dimes. 

D.f or d.ti Deg. or deg. — De- 
gree or degrees. 

D.t or d.ti Diam. or diaju.— 
Diameter. 

D. or d.; diuf dy.J — Day, days. 

da.f or dr. — Daoghter. 

Dan. — Daniel; Danisli. 

Dart, — Dartmouth. 

Dat., dat. or D, — Datira (case). 

D.B. or Domoad. B. — Domes- 
day-book. 

D.C Da Ogw, again. 

D.O. -District of Columbia. 

D.C.L. — Doctor of CivU Law. 

D.D. — IHvmUiUtlhclor, Doctor 
of Diviuity. 

Dea — Deacon. 

Dec— I);jeraber- 



Deut.- 



. Deuteronomy. 
D.F. — Dean of Faculty. 
Dft or Deft.t — Defendant. 
D.G. — Dei grntid, by the grace 

of God. 
D.G. — Deo graiiai, thanks to 



Dis. or dis. — Distance, distant 
■„ or disc. ; DiscLf ordisot.;| 



Dlst.-Atty. — Districl^Attoraey. 

— Division. 

or div. — Dividend. 

. — Doctor of Music. 
Do. or do. — Ditto, the same. 
Doot-t D-t or Dr.- Doctor. 
DoL, dol., or doU.f — Dollar. 

■ .. or dola. — Dollars. 
D.O.M. — Deo opii™) maximc, 
to God, the best, the greatest. 
Dor. — Doric. 
Doi. or doz. — Dozen, dozens. 
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Dr. — Debtor 1 Doctor, 


E.LM.C0II.— East- India Mili- 


Dc. or dr. — Dram, drams. 


tary College. 


dr. — daughtar. 


Elec — Electricity. 


D.T. — DocUk- TlimhsU^ Doe- 


Ellz.- Elizabeth. 


tor of DiTinitf. 




Dub. — DubUn. 


E.N.E. — East^orth-easL 


Dub. Univ. Mag. — Dublin Um- 


Eney. — Encyclopedia. 


versity Magasins- 


Eng. — Kngland, English. 


D.V. — Oeo TOtorfe, God wilUng. 


Engd. or engd. — Engraved. 


Dwt. or dwt. — Pennyweight. 


Ent. — Entomology. 


Dy.Jord. — Day, days. 


Ent^orent. — Entrance, [nary. 


E. — Two hundred & fifly (CHW.). 


Env. Est. — Envoy Eitraordi- 


E4 — Earl. 


Ep. or Epia.t — Epistle. 


E. {after lilies). — Edinburgh. 


Bph. — Epbesians; Ephraim. 


E. — Erbium; East. 


E.S. — Ell or ells Scotch. 


E. by S. — East by south. 


E.S.B. — East-south-east. 


E. or e. — Eagle, eagles. 


Esa.- Esquire. 


E. ore. -Ecu, ecus. 


Esqs. — Esquires. 


ea.- Each. 


Eslh. — Esther. 


East. IsL — Eastern Islands. 


E.T.-EogUsh Translation 


E.B. — English Bible (common). 


et al. — ffl alHd, and cl5ew^«^e. 


Ebon. — Ebeaezer. 


et al. — S aHi, and otliers. 


Ecct orEccles. — Ecolesiastioal. 


et seq. — Et sequenUa, and what 


Eccl. — Ecolesiastee. 


follows. 


Eoolua.— EodeBiaalioua. 


etc.t or &c — S cat&i, et caie- 


Eoleo, Mag. — Kolec. Magfiane. 


tra, ti cal^a, and otheraj and 


Ecleo. Rev. — EolecEuTiew. 


so forth. 


Ed. — Editor. Eds. — Editors. 


Eth. — Ethiopic 


Ed,t or ed.t — Edition. 




Bdin. orEd.t — Edinbm'gh. 


Eva.torev6.it Even. or even.- 


Edit, or edit. -Edition. 


Evening. 


Edm. — Edmund. 


Ex. — Esample. 


Edw. — Edward. 


Esc — Escelleneyi Esoeption. 


E.E. — Errors exoflpted. 


Exch. — Exchequer, 


I!.E. — Ell or ells English. 




E. Fl.- Ell or eUs Flemish. 


Exec, or Exr.1 — Executor. 


E. Fr. — Ell or ells French. 


Exec. Com. — Eseoutive Com- 


E.G.torE.g.!e,g.ores.g.t — 


mittee. 


EcimfH graHA, for esample. 


Execs. — Eiecntrix. 


Eg.t — Egypt. 


Esod. or Es.t — Esodns. 


E.I. — East Indies, 


Exon. D. — Esoter Domesday- 


E.I.C. — East-India Company. 


book. 
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Ek.— Ezra. 

Eld. — Ezdra. 

Ezek. — Ezekiel. 

F, — Fluorine. 

F.- Forty lane.). 

F. — Forty thonaand (one). 

F. orf. — Peminme (gender). 

F. 01 f. — Fial, let It be made. 

F. or f, — Florin, florins. 

F.t f.t Ff . or fr— Franc, francs. 

F.jorf.;? Ftorft.— Foot, feet. 

P.,Fr.t Fri. or Frid.t — Friday. 

Fa-l FLf *Ta. or Flor.— Florida. 

Fahr. — FalirenheiL 

Far. or f. — Fartiiing, lartlilnga. 

F.A-S. — Fellow of the Antiqua- 
rian Society. 

Fath. or lath. ; Ffli.f or fth-t — 
Fathom or fathoms. 

F.D. — F^dei Defensor, Dafander 
of Hio Faitli. 

F.t or Fl, E.— Flemish ell or ells. 

Fe. — Formm (Iron). 

Feb. — Februnry. 

Fem. or fem. ; F. or f.— Feminine, 

ff. — The Pandsota. 

FJl.S. — Fellow of the Entomo- 



logici 



liety. 



F.G.S. — Fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society. 

F.H.8. — Fellow of the Hord 
cnltnrol Society. 

Fig. or flg. — Figure, flgnres. 

Fig. or fig. — Figoi'alively. 

Fin. — Finland. 



Fir. or fir. — Firkin, flrkins. 
Fl. or fl.— Flourished. 
F1.E.~ Flemish ell or ells. 
Flor. or Fla. — Florida. 
F.L.S — Fellow of the Linniean 



F. or f. m, — Fiat milium, (at a 

FoL or foi.; Fo.t or fo.f j F.f or 
f.} — Folio, foUos. 

For. — Foreign. 

For. Qnar. Rev —Foreign Quar- 
terly Review 

Fort — Fornfloftt a 

Fr. — France French 



fr. orf.t— From. 

F.R.A.S. — Fellow of the Boya] 

Aetronomieal Society. 
Fraa. Mag. — Fraser'a Magazine. 
Fr. E. — French eU or ells. 
Fred. — Frederic or Fradflrick. 
Freq. or fraq. — Frequentative. 
F.R.G.S. — Fellow of the Boyal 

Gsographioal Society. 
FrI. — Friday. 
F.E.S. — FeUow of the Royal 

Society. 
F.R.S. E. — Fellow of the Eoyal 

Society, Edinburgh. 
F.H.S. L. — Fellow of tiio Boyal 

Society, London. 
F.R.S. L. — Fellow of tlia Eoyal 

Society of Literature. 
F. S. A. — Fellow of the Society 

of Arts. 
F. or f. s. a. — /To( secandwa ar- 
tem, make it according I^ art- 
F.S.A. E. — Fellow of the Socie- 
ty of Antiquaries, Edinburgli, 
Ft- or fl. — Foot, feet. 
Ft. or ft. — Fort. 
Fth.f ftli-t — Fathom, fathoms. 
Fur. or fur. — Furlong, furlongs. 
Fut. or fut. — Future (tense). 
F.Z.S. — Fellow of the Zoologi- 
cal Soi;iety. 
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-Fonr hundred (one.). 

- Forty thousand (oiw.). 
-Gains; (ielUue. 

- Glnciniini! GeniliTo(oaie). 

r g. — Gulf. 
G-t Ger. or Germ.t — Germany, 

German. 
Ga. or Geo. — Georgia. 
Gal. — Galatians. 
Gftl. or gal. — Gallon, gallons. 
Gill.t or gall. t— Gallon, gallons. 
G.B. — Great Britain. 
G. C. B. — Grajid Cross of the 

Bath. 
G.C.H.— Grand Cross of Hano 



Gen. — Genera!; Geneva. 
Gen. — Genesis (Book of). 
Gen. or gen. — Genitive (ciise). 
Gant. — Gentleman. 
Gent, Slag. — Gantlomon'a Ma. 

gazine. 
G, gr. or g, gr. — Great gross. 
Gao. — Gaorge ; Georgia. 
Geog. or Geo.t — Geography. 
Geol. — Geology. 
Geom. — Geometry. 
Gbt. — Germany, German. 
Ger. or ger. — Gerund. 
Gi. or gi. — Gill, gills. 
Gib. — Gibraltar. 
Glos. — Glasgow. 
Goth, or Go.t — Golhlo. 
Gott. — Gfittingeii. 
Got. — GoTernor. 
GoT.-Gen. — Govamor-General. 
G,K. — Geuryiia Sea, King 

George. 
Gr. — G.eek. 
Gr. or gr. — Grain, grains. 



Gro. or gro. — Gross. 

Grot. — GroliuB. 

Gtt. or gtt.— Guito, a drop. 

Gtt. or gtt. — Qutla, drops. 

Guin. or guln. — Guinea, guineas. 

H. — Two hundred [a»c.). 

H, — Two Imudred thoueaiid. 

H. — Hydrogen. 

H. or h. — Harbor, height. 

H. or h. — Honr, hours. 

h. — Husband. 

Hab. — Hnbakkuk. 

Hag. — BaggM. 

Ham. Coll.— Hamilton CoUepft 

Hants. — Hampshire. 

Haiv. or Har.1 — Harvard. 

H. B .C— Hudson' sBay Company . 

H.G.M. — His or Her Britannio 

Majesty. 
Hillcf. or hdkf. — Handkerchief, 
h.a. — Bocest, that is, or tliis is. 
Heb. — Hebrew; Hebrews. 

Hebr.t — Hebrew; Hebrews. 

H. E.I. C. — Honorable Esst-India 
Company. 

Hop. Bulph. — Hapar suiphnris. 

Her. ~ Heraldry. 

Hf.-bd. or hf.-bd. — Half-bound, 

Hg. — Hydrargyrum (Mercury). 

Hhd. or hhd. ; Hd.1 or hd.t — 
Hogshead, hogsheads. 

Hil. — Hilary. 

Hind. — Hindostan. 

Hist. — History; HistorioaL 

H.J.S. — Ulcjixea iepulba. Here 
lies buried. 

H.M. — His or Tier Msjesty. 

H.W.P. — Utic moimmaitwa pa- 



His or Her Majesty's 
Ship or Service. 



H.M. 
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Hon. — Honorable. 

Hond.f or hond.f — Hoiiol B 

Hort. — Horticulture. 

Hos. — Hosea. 

H.P. — Half-pay. 

H.B. — Houae of Representati 

H.H.E. — Holy Roman Emperor. 

H.R H, — Hie Royal Hlghnasa. 

H.R.LP. — Mc regmescit iapac. 

Hera rests in peace. 
Hrs.torhi8.if H. or h. — Hours. 
H.S. — Bfc silat, Here lies, 
ham. or hnmb. — Hnmbls. 
Hnnd. or hund.; Huii.t hun.t — 

Hundred, hundreds. 
1. — lod-ne. 

1. — One thousand (anc). 
I. n. III. — One, two, three; or 

first, sacond, thmi. 
I.t l3.t or Isl. — Island, 
la-t In-t or Ind. — Indiana. 
Ib,orib.; Ibid.t or ibid.l — S£- 

dem, in the same place. 
ID.tlbyooQtraotion,D,l. — FiTe 

IDC.f or DC — Six hundred. 
lOCC.t or DCC. — Seven huu- 

lOCCCt or DCCC. — Eight 

hundred. 
lOCCCC.t or DCGCC. — Nine 

hundrod. 
103.- Five thousand. 
1000. — Fifty thousand. 
loeL or loe.t— Iceland, leelandio. 
loh. — Ichthyology. 
Id. or id. -^ Idem, ead&a ; iidenij 

eadem, the same (author or 



mi.t or IV. — Four; foorlh. 
ij. — Two(med.). 
ni. — Illinois, 
lilus, — Illustration. 
Imp. or imp. — IniperlaL 
Imper. or imper. — Imperativa 

(mood). 
Imperf. or hnperf.i Impf.t or 

impf.t — Imperfeot (tense). 
Impers, or impers.; Imp.f or 

unp.t ~ Impersonal (verb). 
In. or in — Inch, inches. 
Inch. — Inchoative (verb). 
Incog. — fiwDjiaio, unknown. 
Inoor. or incor. — Incorporated. 
Ind. — India, Indian; Indiana. 
Ind. Ter. — Indian Terdlory. 
Indef. or indef — Indefinite. 

indic-i Ind.t or ind-f 



- Indies 



ood). 



Infln. or iuEn. ; Inf.f or inf.f — 

Infinitive (mood), 
in lim. — la fimine, at the outset, 
in ioe.t — in loco, in the place; 

on the pasaage. 
I.N.H-1. — Jeaua Nazarenus, Hex 

Jvdaoram, Jesus of Nazareth, 

King of the Jews. 

Ins Inspector. 

los.-Gen Inspeotor-QeneraL 

Insep. or insep. — Inseparable. 
inst. — Instant, of this monlh. 
Int. or int. — Inturest. 
Iiiterj. or interj.; Iut.t or int.f 

— Integectlon. 
in trans. — In (roiwite, on the 

passage, 
lo. — Iowa. 
Ion. — Ionic. 
I.O.O.F. — Independent Order 

of Odd Fellows. 
Ipecac. — Ipecacuanha. 
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. or Ir.t — Ireland. 
^. or irreg. — Irregular. 
, — Isaiah. 

.oriel,; la.t is.t I-t — Islim'l. 
orItal.t — Iti'ly- 
i. or It.t — Italian; Ilalio. 
n, — Itinerary, 

; Pour or fonrth. 

:. — Nine or nintti. 
— Judge; Julius. 



— Julius OfBsar. 

D. — Jitrii CimHi Doctor, 
lOtor of Civil Law. 

— Jorum OocUrr, Doctor of 



J.H.S. — JeSM hommm Sofeolcr, 
J^us, the Saviour of meu. 

Juo-t — John. 

Jona. — Jonatiiau. 

Jos. — Joseph. 

Josh. — Joshua. 

Jour. — Journal. 

J.p,- Justice of the Peaca. 

J. Prob. — Jndge of Probate. 

J.E.— JacoSBt Be*, King James. 

Jr.t or.t; Jun. or jun.- Juuior. 

J.U.D. or J.V.D. — .fe™ '^■'M*- 
jM Doctor, Doctor of both 
" B (of the Canon and the 



11 Law). 



Judga-Adv. — JinJge-Advooate. 
Jul. -Julius. 
, Jul.t — July. 
I Jul. Per. — Julian Period. 
Jun.} — June. 
Jun. — Junius. 
Jun. or jun. — Junior. 
Jus. or JuBt.t — JusHca. 
JuB. P. — Justice of the Fsace. 
Just. — Justinian. 

-Kaliuni(PotasBinra). 
K.-Klng. 

K. — Twohundr6d&Bfty(iBic.]. 
-Two hundred and fiftj 
.ousand {a«c.). 
K.A.— Knight of St. Andrew, 

in Russia. 
i.A.N.- Knight of Alexander 

Newskl, In Russia, 
Kan, — Kansas. 
K.B. — King's Bench. 
K.B. — Knight of the Batn. 
K.B.A. — Knight of St. Benta 

d'Avls, in Portugal. 
K.B.E. — Knight of the Black 

Eagle, in Pi-usala. 
K.C^— King's Council. 
K.C. — Knight of the Crescent, 

in Turkej, 
K. C. B. — Knight Commandar 

of the Bath. 
K.C.H. — Knight t 



K.C.S. — Knight of Charles HI. 
of Spain. 

K.E. — Knight of tha Elephimfc 
in Denmarli. 

Kan.t or Ky.— Kentucky. 

K.F. — Knight of Ferdinand of 
Spain. 

K.F.M. — Knight of St. Ferdi- 
nand mid Merit, In Sicily. 
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K-G. — Knlghtoftte Garter. 
K.G.C. — Knight of the Grand 

CrosE. 
K.G.C.B. — Knight of tha Grand 

Cross of the Bath. 
K.Q.r. — Koiglit of tha Golden 

Fleece, in Spain. 
K.G.H. — Knight of the Gnelph 

of Hanover. 
K.G.V. — Knight of GustsTus 

Vasa of Sweden. 
K.H. — Knight of Hanover. 
Kil. or kil. — Kilderkin, kilder 

kina. 
Kingd. or kingd.; Km.t or km.f 

-Kingdom. 
K-I. — Knight of St. Joachim. 
K.L. or K.L.A. — Knight of Leo- 
pold of Anetria. 
K.L.H, — KnighC of tlie Legion 

of Honor. 
K Jd. — Knight of MaJta. 
Km-i or km.t — Kingdom. 
K. Mesa. — King's Meaaeiigor. 
K.M.H. — Knight of Merit, in 

Holslein. 
K.M J. ~ Knight of Maximilian 

Joseph of Bavaria. 
K.M.T. — Knight of Maria The- 
resa of Aostria. 
K.N. — Know Nothing 
Kniolt.-Kniokerhocker 
K.N.S. — Knight of the Rojal 

NortJi Star, in Sweden 
Knl.,Kt.toi Kt — Kmght. 
K.P. — Knight of St Patrick 
K.R.li. — Knight of tlie Red Ka 

gle, hi Prussia. 
K.S. — Knight of the Sword, in 

Sweden. 
K.S.A — Kuiglit of St. Anna of 
Russia. 



K.8.E. — Knight of St. Esprit, 

K.S.F — Knight of St. Fernando 
of Spain. 

K.S.F.M.— Knight of St- Ferdi- 
nand and Merit, in Naples. 

K.S.G. — Knight of St. George 
of Russia. 

K.S.H. — Knight of St. Hnbert 

K.SJ. — Knight of St. Janua- 

riua of Naples. 
K.S.L. — Knight of the Sun and 

Lion, in Peraia. 
K. S. M, & S. G. — Knight of St. 
Michael and St. George of the 
Ionian Islands. 
K.8.P. — Knight of St. Slania- 
, lans of Poland. 
K.S.S. — Knight of the South- 
em Star of tJie Brazils. 
K.S.S. — Knight of the Sword, 

in Sweden, 
K.S.W. — Knight of St. Wladi- 

mir of Ruaaia- 
K.T. - Knight of the Thiatle. 
Kt.f— Knight. 
K.T.8. — Knigiit of the Towei 

and Sword, in Portugal. 
K.W. — Knight of WiUiam of 

the NetlierlandB. 
K.W.E. — Knight of the Whita 

Kagla, in Poland. 
Ky. — Kentucky. 
L. — Fifty or fiftieth. 
L. — Fifty thousand (OBo. ). 
L — Latin! Lucius; Lithium. 
L. (a/t^ iiUeij. — London. 
L. or 1 — Lake; lone. 
L. or I. — Line, Knea; link, linka. 
L.-f or I, ;t Lea. or lea. ; Leag.f oi 
leag.f — League, leagues. 
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1.. or 1. ! Llh. or lib. — lAber, 


Lit. or lit - LiteraUy. 


book. 


LIT. or Liverp. ; Lpool.f or Lpl.J 


Morl.!tLib4orlib.4Lb.,lb. 


— Liverpool. 


Orfc. — iiiraorfiSra, pound 


Liv. or liT. — Li-vre, livres. 


or pounds iu weight. 


LL.B. — leuum Baccatmireua 


M £. or 11 - Libra ot mm. 


Bachelor of Lnwa. 


pound or pounds sterling, 


LL.D. — Leffum Doctor, Doctor 


l.a. — Lantannm. 


of Laws. 


La. or Lon.t — Louisiana. 


1.1. — i/wo lai^lo. in tbe place 


Ladp. — Ladyahlp. 


quolad. 




L.N.E.S. — Ladies- Negro Edu- 


Lat. — Latin. 


cation Society. 


Lat. or lat. — Latitude. 


Lon. or Ion. ; Long.f or long.f — 


Lb.,lb.or ft.— Pound or pounds 


Lon^tuda. 


weight. 


Lend, or Lon.t — London. 


L.C. — Lord Chancellor. 


Lou.t — Louisiana. 


L.C. — Lower Canada. 


L.P. — Large paper. 


I.e. — Zoco cilalo, in tbe place 


L.S. — Locu> ligim, place of tha 


cited. 


seal. 


U. — Lowercase. 


L.S. — Leftside. 


L.CJ.-Lord Chief Justice. 


L. 8. d. — Livres, sous, daniera. 


L.D.— Lady-Day. 


L-t or £, s. d. — Pounds, ahil- 


Ld.orL.t-Lord. 


linga, pence. 


Ldp. or Lp.f — Lordship. 


Lt.t — Lieutenant. 


Lea. or lea. — League, leagues. 


Lt. Inf. — Light Infantry. 


Leg. -Legate. 


LX. — Sixty or sixtieth. 


Legis. or Leg.f — Legislature. 


LXL. — Ninety (one.). 


Lelp. — LelpjigorLeipsio. 


LXX. — Seventy or aeventioth. 


Lev. — Levitiens ( Book of). 


LXX.— The Septuagint (Version 


Leyd Leyden. 


ofthe Old Testament). 


L.L — Long Island. 


LXXX. ~ Eighty or eightiotl]. 




M JfiKe. a thousand. 


Lib. -Librarian. 


M. — Million. 


Lib.orlih iSer.book. 


M. — Manlius; Marcus. 


Lieut, or Ll.t — Lieutenant. 


M.-Martius; Mutius. 




M. or Mon. — Monday. 


Lient.-Gan. — Lieutanant-Gene- 


M.orMonB Monsieur. 


raL 


M.t orMarq. — Marquis- 


Lient.-GoT. — Lientenant-Go 


M. or ra. — Miwyndm. handful. 


vemor. 


M. or ra.—Me-mrA,by measure. 


Lit. -Literary. 


M. or m. — Mixlm-a, a mistnrc 


Ut. — UteraryMagMine, 


M. orra.-Mii. 
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U. or m. — Mile, miles. 
M. t H. or m. — Heri<Sei, no 
M-orm-i MaB.tormas.(t Maac. 
or maeo. — Masculine (gender). 
M.tor m.it Mi. or ML — I" " 



M ( 



, Mia a 



-Ml 



M t m ,t Mo or mo — Month, 



A- — Military Academy 

. —Minnesota 

, or Mg ' — MagneBinm 

CO or Mao t — Maccabees 

d —Madam 

d — Madrid. [sity 

d Umv — Madison Univer 

£ — Magazine 

.1 -Major 

J Gen — Mejor Cieneral 



Man — Manaaoee (Book of) 
Manoh — Manchester 
Mar-t — March 
March. — Moroh )ne?s 
Marg. Tran ~ Marg nal Trana 

lation. 
Mnrq. — Marquis 
Maao, or niaic — Masculine 
Mass. or Me t — M isHaohusette. 
Math. — Mithomatics Matha- 

Matt. or Mat.t —Matthew 
M.B. — Medicinta Baccalaa/rfot^ 

Bachelor of Medicine 
11.B. -^ Mvgtca Baccaiaweua 

Bacbelor of Music 



M.C. — MastBr-Commftndant. 
M.C — Member of Congreaa. 
M.D. — 3le£dria DocUrr, Doc(« 
of MsdiciDe. 

Md Maryland. 

Mdlle or Mile t — Madsmoiaells. 
Me — Mime 
Mcas — Measure 
Mech. — Mechamca 



Mad — Medioine 

nad — Medical 

Mem — Mem jrandum, Memo- 
Merc — Mercury 
MeR«r« or MM f — MaBSienrfl, 

Gentlemen 
Met — Metaphyeica 
Metaph — Jletapl or [ncally. 
Metaph or metaph — Metapho- 



-Meti 



Jigv 



Meth — Medio iist 

; — Men <.o or Mex c-m 

Mg — Magnesium 

M G^lh — Mceso Gothic 

UHS — Massachusetts Histo- 
rical S"c cty 

M H S — Member of the Hialo- 
noal Stc ely 

Ml orm — MU mile 

Mil — Micah 

M oh — Mchiel Micliaelmas 

M ch — M ^.h gau 

M d — lUidsh pmsn 

or mid — Middle (voice) 
— M htary 

M n — Mineralngj 

Mu or m n — M nula minutas 

Mm Plen — Mmifter Flen i o- 
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- MtToant e 



M L A - 

Aasoc at on 
HI f or n Is t — Mills 
MMt — MefkieuPS Gentlemea 
MM — Two honsand 
Mne — Mn ame 
M M S — Morsvian M 9S onary 

t[ M S 8 — Jfuua huettenni 
Medtana Soclelails Soctui 
Fe lo V of tl e MaasachnsBtts 
Medical hoc aty 



Mob —Mob e 
Mod —Mode n 
Mon —Monday 
M n? — M nse r S 
Mom mo n — Mo n ng 
MP— Mombec ot P litim 
MP- Membe of Po ee. 



A ahoSoooy 
MR 1,8 — Memberof lieR j 1 

CoUegB of Su „eo a 
M R.I — Me nbe of the Poral 



to the me nory 
MS — Mood-sem 
MS — Ataitf tcryit m Minn 

BcnpL MfciS — Manu onpts 
Us.t — MnssiichnBe 3 
Mt — Mount or mon ta 



M T C or M. Tnll. Cio. — Miu^ 

ons Tullius Cicero. 
Mns — Mnsenm; Music 
Mns D. — Doctor of Mnsic 
M W — Host Worthy. 
MVi S. — Member of the Wer- 

Mj h — Mythology. 

N — Xine thousand {one.). 

N — Ifitrogen; NorlJi. 

N Kom. or nom — Noiainativo. 

N n. — Nitms, noun. 

N or n. ; Neut. or nent.— Nentw. 



N \ r N. Am.t — North Ama- 

n a North American. 
Na. — Natrium | Sodium). 
Na na. — Nail,naila. 
Nih — Nahtun. 
N t —National; Natural 
Natl — Nathaiinal or Nathaniel. 
N t. — Nnotical. 
N B — Now Bmnswicli. 
NB -North Britain. 
N B — Ifula bene, mark well. 
N B t. Kev. — North-British 

Review, 
net —Now Church. 
NO- North Carolina. 
N E — New England. 
N Ji — North-eaat. 
Neb — Nebraalia. 
N Eng. — New-Englander (/Bii.), 
Neb — Nehemlah. 

n Be contradkeatt, or nemine 
d s eniieate : no one opposing, 
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Neih. — Kotherlanda. 

Neut. or neut.— Neuter (gender). 

New Test, or N. T. — New Tes- 

N.F. — NewfoundlBud. 

N.H. — New Hampshire. 

H H.H.S. — New-HampsWre 

Historical Society. 
Ni. or Nk. — Niofcle. 
a J — New Jersey. 
N.L. or N. lat — North latitude. 
N. L or n. 1. — jVon fiyuei, it does 
>t appear. 



Nl.t 01 



- Nail. 



Nla-t or nl9.t — Nails. 
N.JI— NewMexieo. 
N.S.E. — North-north-eaBt, 
N.N.W. — North-north-west. 
N.O. — New Orleans. 
So. or no, J — iVmiiero ornomire, 

nuraijer. Nob. — Numbers. 
Nom. or nom. — NorainaUva. 
Nov. — November. 
N.F. — New Providence. 
N.P. — Notary Public. 
N.S. — New Style (after 1762). 
N.S. — KovaSeolia. 
N.T. — New Testament, 
n.u. — Name or names unknown. 
Num — Numeral. 
Num. or Nnmb.) — Humbora 

(Book of). 
Numer. — Numerator. 
Sus Tom. — Nui vomica, 
N.V.M. — Nativity of the Virgin 

N.W. ~ North-west. 
N.Y. — N;w Vork. 
N.Y.H.S,-New-YorkHietorloal 

Society. 
N.Y. Eev. — New- York Ueview. 
N. Zeal. — New Zealand. 



0, ~ Ohio. 

O. — Eloven (anc.,. 

0. — Eleven thousand (one.). 

O.- Oxygen. 

Oft BOt, or OOOt. — Three 
atoms of onygen. 

Ob. or ob. — Obiii, he or she died. 

Obad. — Obadiah. 

Obj. or ob.f — Objection. 

Obj. or ob-t — Objective (case). 

Obs. — Observation. 

Obs. — Observatory. 

Obs. or obs, — Obsolete, 

Obt-t or obedt, — Obeiietit. 

Oct, — October. 

0. F. — Odd Fellow, or Odd Fel- 
lows. 

Old Test- or O.T. — Old Tesla- 

Olym — Olympiad. 

Op. or op. — Opposite. 

Opt. — Optics. 

Opt. or opti Optat.f or optat.} 

— OptaUve (mood). 
Or. — Oregon. 

Ord Ordinary. 

Omith — OriiitholoKy. 

O.S. — Old Stylo (before I7B31. 

Oa. — Osmium, 

O.T.— Oregon Territory. 

O.T. — Old Testament. 

O.U.A. — Oi-der of United Ame- 



Oz. 01 



- Ounce. 



P. or G. — Four hundred (one). 

P. — Four hundred thousand. 

P — Fhosphoma. 

P, — Publius. 

P,torp.-Fage. 

P.orp. — Pint, pints; po!B,poIea 
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p. or p, — Fc.rHcvla o: 



P.j p. j-f Pi. or pi, — Pipe, pipes. 

P.f Pop. or pop Population. 

P.A. or p.a. — Participial adjec- 

Pa,t or FaniL — Ponnajlranla. 

P.JE. or p. £eq. — Parlei leqaalei, 
equal pBrts. 

PaL ~ Palastjna. 

Pnmpli. — PamphletBor. 

Par. — Parn graph. 

Par. or par. — Pariah. 

Par. Pas. — Parallel passage or 
passages. 

ParL — Parliament. 

Pari, or pari, — Parliamentary. 

Part, or part. — Participle. 

Partio. or partic. — Particle. 

Pash. or pa«h. — Pashalio. 

I'asa.-Pasfiive (voice). 

Payt. — Payment. 

Pb. — Plumbum (Lead) 

f. C. — Patra Qwscripa Con- 
script Fathers , "mn itors 

P.C. — Privy CouiiaB]l)r 

Pd, — Palladium 

Pd, orpd. — Paid 

P.E.I. — Prince Fdtrard Island. 

Fen. or pen. — Peninsula. 

Penn. — Pennsylvania. 

Per. — Persia or Persian. 

per an.— Per annunt, by the year. 

per ct.t or per cent. — Per cem- 

turn, by [he hundred. 
Perf, or perf.; Pf.f or pf.t — 

Perfect (tense). 
Peri. — Perigee. 



Pers. or pers. pron, — Fersoniil 

Persp. — Perspeoljve. 

Pet. — Peter. 

Pf,1 or pf.t — Farieot (lense). 

Ph. D. or P. D,1 — PhUosiiplaa 

Doctor, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Phil. — Philip; Philippians. 
Phil. — Philosophy, 
Phil, or phil. — Philoaophioally. 
Phila, or Plill,t — Philadelphia. 
Philem. — Philemon. 
Phil. Mag, — Philosophical Mit- 

gazine. 
Philom. — Philamathel, a lover 

of learning. 
Philomath. — i^afomcriftemaSeoii, 

a lover of mathematics. 
Phil. Trans. — Fhiloaophical 

Transactions. 
Phosph. — Phosphorus. 
Phren. — Phrenology. 
P.H.S. — Pennsylvania Histori. 

cal Society. 
Pi. or pi. — Pipe, pipes. 
Pins, or pit.f — Pinxil, painted. 
Fk. or pk. — Peck. 
Pks. or pks. — Peeks. 
PL or pL — Place. 
Fl. orpl. — Plateorpljites. 
PLorpl.i Plnr.orplur.- PluraL 
PLorPt.f— Platinum. 
Flup.orplup.;Plupf.torplupf.1 

— Pluperfect. 
FHF.- Plaintiff. 
Flur. or piur. — PlnraL 
P.SI. — Poalmaster. 
P.M. — Passed Midshipman. 
P. M.t P.M. or p.m. — Puif mere- 
diem, afternoon, evening. 
P M.G. — PostraaBter-GeueraL 
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P.M.Q. — FroffeBBor of Music in 

Gresham College. 
P.O. — Poat-Office. 
Poat. or poet. — Poetically. 
Pop. or pop. — Population. 
Port. — Portugal or Portuguasa. 

Pot or pot. — Pottle, potUes. 
P.P. — Pnlvis pairwm, the Ja- 

suita'-bfirk In powder. 
P.P.C. — Poo- prendre coagi, 

to take leave. 
Pp. or pp. — Pages. 
P. p. or p. p. — Past partioiple. 
P. pr. or p. pr. — Partioiple pra- 

Ppt. or ppt. — Pri^*ar<r&i9^ pre- 

P.R, — Pqndm Bonuams, the 

Roman people. 
P.B. — Porto Eloo, 
pr.J — Per.bylhB. 
Pr. or pr. — Pronounce. 
Pr.t or pr.l — Prorince. 
Pr-t or pr.t ; Pron. or pron. — 

Pronoun. 
Pr.t or pir.;t Pret. or pret. — 

Praterito (tense). 
Pr . p. or pr. p. — Present parO- 

P.B.A. — Prasident of the Eoyal 

Academy. 
Pref. ■— Preface. 



Pres.- 






sBident. 



PrOBid. — Presidenoy. 
Pret. — Preteriie (tenaa). 
Prim, or prim. — Primary. 
Prob, — Problem. 
Prof. — Professor. 
Pron. or pron — Pronoun. 



Pron. or pron. n^j. — Pronomi- 
nal adjective. 
Prop. — Proposition. 
Prot. — ProtOBtaut. 
Pro tern. — Pro leraprrre, for the 

ProT. — Proverbs i Provost. 
Prov. or prov. — Province. 
^t:os, •~- Proximo, nejct (month j. 
Prp.f or prp.f — PrepoaKJon. 
P.E.S. — President of the Boyal 

Society. 
Prus. — Prussia or Prussian. 
P.S. — Participle-atem. 
P.S, — Post acripUtia, Poataeript. 
P.S. — Privy Seal, 



P.T. 01 



- Post-town. 



Pt. or pt. — Part; port; poii 



. Profesf 



of Thoo 



logy in Gresham College. 

V. or p.v. — Poat-vlll^e. 

lb. — PobliBheri Pnblicaiaoui 

published. 

lb. Doc — Public Docnmenln. 



PulBal 






■pun- 



Pwf- or pwt. — Pennyweight, 
peunyweighta. 

ve hundred (one.), 
ve hundred thousand. 

s. or Queat.t— Question. 

gtiadranlet, farthings. 
Q.torq.t Qu.torqa.;t Qv. or 
q}-. — Qmei-e, Inquire; query. 
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q. - Q«™i, 83 it were. 


E. or r. — River. 


Q.B. — Queen's Bench. 


R. or r. " Rod, rods. 


Q,C. — Qaeen's College. 


fi. or r.-Bood, roods. 


Q.C. — Queen's Counsel. 


B-t orr.t — Rule. 


Q.d, orq.d — CbmiidUM,ml{ 


r. — Besides; retired! rtses. 


heshouldsay; juosi rffelum, as 


R.A. — Royal Academy. 


if said i ffBa»!(fia»Me<, asif he 




hod said. 


E.A. — Boyal Arch. 


Q.E. or q.e, — Guorf est, which is. 


R.A. — Eoyal Artillery. 




E.A. — Bu^iauAmarica. 


liam, which was to be proved. 


Bad — EadioaL 


Q.E.F. — a«od eral /oriem&m, 


Ed.torrd.t — Rod; rood. 


which waB to be done. 


B.E.— Boyal Engineers. 






yon plense. 


Reo. — Bocipe. 


Q. Mess. — Queen's Messenger. 


Reed. — Received. 




Reopt.J — Receipt. 


what means. 


Bee. Sec or Seoy.f - Eeoording 


q. p. or q. pi. — Qiwitim plueet, 


Secretary. 


as much hs you please. 


Rect, — Eeolor. 


Qr.orqr. — Quartor. 




Qrs, or qrs. — Quarters. 


Ref. Ch. — Reformed Chnrch. 


Q.S. — Quarter Sessions. 


Bef. or ref. — Reference. 


q.s. — QaatOum irn^t, a snfQ- 


Beg. — Register, Registry. 


oient quantity. 


Beg. Prof. — Eegius Professor. 


Qt.orqt. — Qnart. 


Begr. — Registrar. 


Qts.orqtB. — Quarla. 


Begt. — Begiment. 


Quar, or Qu.t — Quarterly. 


Ral. or rel. pron. ; Eel. or rel, pr.l 


Ques.- Question. 


— Belatlve pronoun. 


Quhit. — Quintillus. 


Rem. — Remark or remarks. 


q. V. — Qimntum mi, as much as 


Rep. — Reporter. 


you will. 




q.T.— Qwjdiride, which see. 


Repnb. orEep.f — Eepublic. 


Qy. or qy.~ Query. 


Bev. — Bevorend ; Bavelation. 


B.- Eighty (OM.). 


Est. — Review. 


E. — Eighty thousand (one.). 


Ehet. — Bhelorio. 


B. — Sec^, take. 


E.L — Rhode Ishind. 


IL — ^eifinffl, Queen. 


B.LH.S. — Bhode-Island Histi> 


R. — JJfti,King. 


rioal Society. 


R. — Rhodium. 


Richd. — Bichard. 


R.J or Bern. — Remark, Remarks. 


E.M.- Eoyal Marinas. 


R.t or Boss. — Eussia, Russian. 


B.N.- Eoyal Navy. 
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R.S.O.—Riddare a/ Norditje^me, 


S.tors.jt Subat orsubst. — d 


Knight of the Order of the 


substantive (noun). 


Polar 8t»r. 


S.ts.!l SS. or SB.- Semis, half. 


Bo. — Seclo, right-hand page. 


s-t 89.t BO. or soiL — SOHcet, ta 


Robt. — Robert. 


wit, namely. 


Kom. — Eomaiis (Book of). 


s.a Secasdiim arlem, according 


Eom. Cath. — BomBu Catholio. 


to art. 


K.F. — itejiiM Profetmr, the 


S.A. or S.Am.t— Soulh Amecioa. 


King's ProfoBBOr. 




R.P. - ReipnUka, Republic. 


Sanec or Sana.t — Sanscrit. 


R.R.- Railroad. 




R.S. — Eight side. 


Social, Fellow of the Society 


R.S.S. — -Besiie SmieWIm Sodm, 


of Antiquarians. 


Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Sat. or Sa.t — Saturday. 


Et. Hon. — Right Honorable. 


Sax. — Saxon. 


Rt. Rev. -Bight Reverend. 


Sas. Chron. — Saion Chronicle. 


Rt. Wpful. - Right Worshipful. 


Sb. — Stibium (Antimony). 


Ru. — Runic. 


S.C. — Sennias Ouumllum, a de- 




cree of the Senate. 


K.W.- Right Worthy. 


S.O.— South Carolina. 


R.W.O. - Rmart af Wa>a Or- 


Scorsc-i Sor.1 or aer.t — Scru- 


dm. Knight of the Order of 


ple, acraplea. 


Wasa. 


So. or so. — Bculp^t, engraved. 


S. — SBstns! seven (aw.). 


Bc. or soil. — Scilicel, namely. 


S. — Solo (in IlaHaa mtaic). 


S. caps — Small capitals. 


S— 8tem(ofaword). 


Sch. or soh.; Sohr.f or Bchr.J 


S. — Snlphor; Sunday. 


— Schooner. 


S. or Sat — South. 


Sciia. or sohs, — Schooners. 


S.tors.t-See. 


Sci. — Science. 


S. or B. — Set, eets; sign, sigaa. 


Scip. — Scipio. 


S. or s.-&!irfi«, a shilling. 


Sclav. — Sclavonic. 


S.orB.-S.S^,shilUng3. 


Scot. — Scotland. 


S.ore. — Sou, B0U3. 


Scot. — Scotch or Scottish. 


S. or s. i Sec, or sec. ~ Second, 






eula. 


3.orfl.( Seel or sec. It Sect, or 


Sculp, or sculp. — ScuiMJi, (he 


sect. — Section. 


or she) engraved. 


SS. or ss.1 Sects, or eecls. - 


S.E. — South-east 




Se. — Selenium. 


S.t ors.it Ser.otser.-SerieB. 


Sohol.-ScWiam,ftnot« 


fi.tor9.;t Shig. orsing.— Sin- 


Schol. — &ftcrfia, notes. 


EQlar (nnmber> 


Sec. or aec. — Second, seconds. 
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Sect — Section. 


S.M. Lend. Soo. Cor. — Soaetalit 


Pec. or Secy.t — Secretary. 




f>™. Leg.— SecretHry of Lega- 


Correaponding Member of the 




London Medical Society. 


Sect. or eeot.-. Section. 


Sn. — Sfannum(Tin). 


Sects, or Beots. — SeotioiiB. 


8.n. — Semadum na(ur<™, ac- 


Select. — Solection or seleotions. 


cording to nature. 


Sen. — Senate; Senator. 


So.t — South. 


Sen. or sen. — Senior. 


Soo. lal. — Society Islands. 




SoL — Solomon. 


Sept. — Septuagint. 


Sol. — Solicitor; Solution. 


seq. or sq.t — Seqatale, and in 


Sol.-Gcn. — Solicitor-GeneraL 


wlint follows. 


S. of SoL — Song of Solomon. 




Souti. Lit. Mess. — Southeni 


in the following (placCB). 


Literary Messenger. 


Ser. or sar.- Series. 


South. Quar. Rev. — Southern 


Serg, — Sergeant. 


Quarterly Review. 


Serg-Maj. — Sergennt-Major. 


S.P. or s. p. — Seaport. 


Seij. — Seijeant. 


S.F. or s. p. — ^m prole, without 


Serv. — Servius. 




Servt. ~ Servant. 


Sp. — Spain or Spanish. 


Sex. — Sextna. 




S.Q. — South Georgia. 


Ameriaaice Sociua, Member of 


Shafc. — Shakspesre. 


the American Philosophical 


8.H.S. — Sodelatiii BistoHm So- 


Society. 


«K», FeUow of the Historical 


8.P.G. — Society for the Propa- 


Society. 


gatlon of the GospoL 


Si. — Silioium or Silicon. 


Sp. or sp. gr, — Specific gravity. 


Sic — Sicily or SioUian. 




Sim. or 8im.- Similarly. 


Bmamut, the Senate and Ro- 


Shig. orshig. — Singoto. 


man people. 


S.M. — Sandwich Islands. 


Sq. or sq. ft. — Square foot, feet 


8. J.C.— Supreme Judicial Court. 


8q. or sq. m. — Square inch or 


S.L. — Solicitor at Law (Scot.). 


inches. 


8.L. or S. lat — South latitude. 


Sq. or sq. m. — Square mile oi 


Sid. or sld.— Sailed. 




S. L. P.q. Preston. Soc. Hon. — 


Sq. or sq. r. — Square rood 01 


SotsebUiB Lileraria Phihsophi- 






Sq. or sq. yd. — Square yard. 


HOmrha, Honorary Member of 


Sq. or sq. yds. — Square yardd. 


the Literary and Philosophical 


sq.-f — In what follows. 


Society of PrCBton. 


sqq.t — In the following ( places . 
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Sr. — Shuntiam. Sr-t — Sir. 
S.RJ.—8aciiimJi<aaatBoaInipe' 

rium, the holy Romaa empire. 
S.R.S. — Societatii SegitB Socio*, 

Fellow of tho Eoyal Society, 
S.S — Sunday SchooL 
SS. ors3.— SeoCIons. 
SS. or BS. — Semii, half. 

S. S. a — Solicitor before the 
Supreme Conrts ( Scotland). 

S.S.E. — Soua-soutli-east. 

S.S.W.— South-EOUth-wCBt. 

St. — Saint. 

St. or Bt. — Street; Strait. 

Stat. — Statute or Btatulea. 

S.T.D. — Smrfa Tkeologia Doc- 
tor, Doctoi' of Divinity. 

Ster. or ater.; Stg.t or stg.t — 
SterUng. 

S.T.P. — ScHicte TheelogiiB Pro- 
festor, Professor of Divinity. 

Sts. or sts. — Streets. 

Subj. or subj.; SubJuncLt or 
subjunott — Snbjunctive. 

Snbst. or snbst — Snbslanave. 

Suff. or euff. — Suffix. 

Su..Gotli. — Snio-Qothic. 

Snlph.' — Salphur or suiphurons. 

Sup. — Supplement. 

Super, or super Superfine. 

Suped. or super!. ■ 



Snpt. 



- Saperintendenl. 
-Surgeon! Surgery, 
■en. — Surgeon-GeneraL 

- Surveyor. 



— Swedeu or Swedish. 
Switz. — Switzerland. 
Syr Syria or Syriac. 



A hundred and sixty (one.) , 
A hundred and sixty thou- 
sand (one.}. 

— Technical llarm). 

— Tenor [in owMic). 



or t.i Tn.t or tn.t — Town, 
township. 

t,; Tom-t or torn. t— Tome, 



T. ort 



- Ton, ti 



TriBa, a sh 
Ta. — Tantalum (Coll 
Te. — Telluriuia. 
Tenn. or Ten-t — Ten 
Ter. — Territory. 



Th. — Thorium. 

Th.t Thu.t Thure. — Thursday, 

Theo. — Theodore. 

Thenl. — Theology, Theological, 

Theoph. — Theophilns. 

Tlieor. — Theorem. 

ITiess. — Thessaloniana. 

Th09. — Thomas. 

Thure, — Thursday, 

Titanium. 
Tier, or tier. — Tierce, tiercos. 
Tim. — Timothy. 
Titus. 

Tob. — Tobit. 
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Tr. -Tfnsbea. Trs. — Trustoes. 
Tr. Brit. Mua. — Trustee of tha 

BriUsh Miiaeum. 
Trans, or Tv.t — TranalftWr. 
Trans, or Tr.f — Trandatiou. 
Tvans. or Irana. — Translated. 
Treaa. or Tr.-f — Treasurer. 
Trin. — Trinity. 
T.S. — TeQse-stBm, or stem of 

the perfect tense. 
Tuea. or Ta.t — Tnasday. 
Tur. — Turkey or Turkish, 
Turap, — Turnpike. 
Tut. — Tutor, 
Typ. — Typographer. 
U. — Uranium. 
U.C. — Upper Canada. 
U.E.I.C.— DnilM East-india 

Compfuiy, 
U.J.C. — Uti-imqas Juris Doctor, 

Doctor of botb Laws, 
nit. — fTHiiBo, last ; of tlie last 

U.K. — United Kingdom, 
nm. — Unmarried, 
Univ. — Oniversity. 
U.S. — United States. 
U.S.A. — United StateB-Army, 
U.S.A. — United States of Arao. 

U. S. Lit. Gaz. — Uiiitad- States 

Literarj- Gazette. 
U .S.M. — Unitefl-States Mail. 
CS.M.— United-States Marines. 
U.S.N. — Uiiited-StatBS Navy. 
U.S.S. — United-States Stiip. 
Q, s, — fS t!^a, as above. 



rBfUi. 



and (a™.). 



V-torr.;! Ver. or var. — Verse, 

V. or v-i Vi.t or vi.it Vid-J oi 

vld.t — Tide, see, 
V.forv.jt Vil. or Til. — Village, 
v., Voo. or TOO, — Vocative. 
V.1 or V. !t VoL or vol. — Vo- 

v., vs. or Yits. — VeraiiB, agajost 
Va. — Virginia, 
Vat. — Vatipan. 
V. a. — Vei'b active. 



-Verb 






V. def. — Verb dafec' 
V. dep. — Verb deponent. 
V.C. — VicB-Cbancellor. 
V. D.M. — Verbi Dei Mrnis 
Minister of God's Word. 



Vor. c 



:, against. 



e. or V, g. — Ferfri yraii&, [ov 



VIII. — Eight or sigiitb. 
VUU-t orlX. — Niiieornintli. 
Vico-Pres. or V.P.f — Vice-Pre- 
sident. 
V. imp- — Verb impersonal 

V. irr. — Verb irregular. 

Vil. or vil. — Village. 

Vise, Vis. or V.t — Viaoount. 

vil. or vl.( — ViileUcel, to wit, 

namely. 
y. n. — Verb neutar. 
Vo. — Verso, left-hand page. 
Voo. or TOO. — Vocative |caao|. 
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V. B.— ykloria Jie^ino, Queen 


Xllll-t orXIV — Fourteen. 


Victoria. 


XV., XVI — Fifteen, sixteen. 


v.r. — Verb reflective. 


XVn. — Seventeen. 


v.tr — Verb ti-iinailiye. 


XVIII. or XIIX.t- Eighteen. 


Vt.— Vermont. 


XVI!II.f or XIX. — Nineteen. 


Vul.-Vuleate(Ver9ion). 


XX. -Twenty. 


Vulg. or valg. - Vulgar (espres- 


XXI — Twenty-ona. 


sion). 


XXII. — Twenty-two. 


W. — Welsh) Weat. 


XXX -Thirty. 


W — Wolfram (Tungsten). 


XXSX.t orXL Forty. 


w.-Wife. 


XC. or LXM -Ninety. 




Xt or Xt-t- Christ. 


W.torw.;tWk.or>rfc.-Week. 


Xmas.t or Xm.f — Christmas. 


Wnsh.-Wn.shington. 


Xn.t or Xtifln.1 — Chris«an. 


West. lies. Coll.— Western Re- 


Xnty.t or Xty.f — Christianity. 


serve College. 


Xper.t — Christopher. 


Woalm. Rev. — Westminster Be- 


Y. — A hmidred and fifty (one.). 


view. 


y. — A hundred and fifty thou- 


w.f. — Wrong font. 


sand (a«e.). 


Whf. or whf.; Wf.t or wf.f - 


Y.- Yttrium. 


WhHrf. 


Y.ty.toryr. — Year. 


W.L or W. Ind-t — West Indies 


Y.B. or Yr.-Bfc — Year Book- 


or West IndU- 


Yd.orvd. — Yard. 


Wis. or Wise -Wisconsin. 


Yds. or yds — Yards. 


Wiad. — Wisdom (Book of). 


y.t ory«-t-The. 


Wks. or wk3.- Weeks. 


y™.t — Them. 


W.loa. — WBstlongitndB. 


^.f — Then. 


Wm. or WilLt — William. 


y-t - Theirj your. 


W.M.S.-WosleyanMissionan- 


j*t — This. 


Society. 


y>-t — That. 




YrB.oryrs — Years. 


Wp.- Worship. 


Yrs.+ — Yours. 


Wpfiil.- WorsliipfuL 


Z. — Two thousand (one.). 


W.8. — Writer to the Signet. 


Z. — Two millions (one.). 


W.S.W. — West floulh- west. 


Z. or Zr.— Zirconium. 


W.T.- Washington Territory. 


Zech. — Zechariah, 


Wt. or wt.- Weight. 


Zeph — Zephaniah. 


X.- Ten or tenth. 


Zn. — Zinc. 


M. — A thousand (one.). 


Zofil. — Zoology. 


X — Tenlhousand(ow.). 


& — And. 


XI., XII. -Eleven, twelve. 


&c. or etc. — El crtteri, et caWne, 


Xm. — ThirtBBn. 


et aelera, and the rest. 
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- MEDICAL, ARITHMETICAL, ALGEBRAIC, AND 
GEOMETRICAL SIGNS. 



£££^, tiike of- 
Semis, half. 
Atia, equal parts 



Triangle. 
Angle. 
Right angle. 

Eectangle. 
Greater than. 

Less tlisii. 
Leas ihaa. 
The differeno 



I b llelyl 
Proiiort 



Degree. 
Minute of ar 
Second of lu 
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VI. — ASTRONOMICAL CHARACTEI^. 







ArUa, Hie G»m. 


^ 


Libra, the Balance. 




Ta«rm, the BuU. 


m 


Seoijiio the Soorpion. 




CeiHini, tlie Twins. 


t 


Sa^ittiiiua, the Arcber. 




Omctr, tho Crab. 


H 


OipruM-rmi, the Goat. 




Lea, the Lion. 


^ 


^SuiiiiM,UieWalOTniau 




nrgo, the VirgiQ. 


K 


/^itfs, the Fislies. 


. . . Morcury. 


ai 


. . Iris." 








Venus. 


a ■ 






Flora.- 








Earth. 


^ . 






Metis.' 








Moon. 


© . 






Parthonope.* 








iUn. 


^ . 






Clio.' 








Cares.' 


1^. 






Irene.* 








PaUiia.' 


U ■ 






Jupiter. 








Juno." 


i . 






Saturn. 








Vesta.* 


(JI . 






Urajiua. 








Astraa." 


V ■ 






Neptune. 








Hebe.* 


S0 






Sun. 


m- TBKU, 


HAB ,m^ 




... New Moon. 


a. . 


. . Full Moon. 


. . . First Quarter. 


a . 


. . Lost Qiianer. 


IV. ASPEcra 


TBS PH 


EM. 


. . . CoQjunttlJll 


* . 


. . baslile 


. . . Opposition 


n . 


. . Ascending Node 


. . . TriTie 


3 . 


. . DescendingNode 








Quamle 


e . 






Part ol Fortune. 



onlj deelgnated by 
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HINTS ON PKEI'AKING COPT. 



THE PREPARATION OP "COPT," 



PROOF-READINa. 



In preparing and bni ging out a book for puHication, 
a great number of pertoni aieeinpk}ed each of them 
having to use mora oi leas the brain, the I and -md the 
eye ; to call into action the pnnc pies of mind, me- 
chanism, and taste to occupy, m ehoit his special 
department of duty and toil For oui present purpose, 
however, we wUl mention only three ageits who play 
a prominent though an unequal pxrt in the production 
of a hook, and who have pait Lularly to do with the 
mode in which it is esecuted These are the author, 
the compositor, and the proofreader the pioducet 
of the ideas, the ■wranger of the types and the cor- 
rector of the typogiaphic errors 

Let us suppose, then, that the writer of a woik, 
instead of transcribing it a" many time'! ia would be 
requisite for the perusal of his fuends or his fellow 
men, is desirous ol sivmg himself this trouble and of 
having a large number of copies put into their hands 
by means infinitely more rapid namely through the 
agency of the printing press Before however taking 
this step, he will asLcrUin whether his manuscript — 
or, as it is technically called, "the copy" — he in 
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a suitable condition for being made out by tbis com- 
positor and tbe proof-reader. If it consists of orations, 
discourses, lectures, or poems, certain portions of whicli 
have, for his own accommodation in delivery, been 
underlined, but which are not to be printed in Italics 
or small capitals, he will carefully expunge all such 
marks. He will examine if proper names and foreign 
or technical eacpressions, supposing them to occur, have 
been correctly spelled and clearly written; rectifying 
the inaccuracies, and making the obscure perfectly 
plam and legible. He win dot the I's, and cross the 
Cs, which, in the haste of composition, may have been 
left imperfect; change such capital Ps and ^'s as may 
be confounded with each otlier ; and re-form whatever 
letters may be blurred or ill-shapen, particularly the 
i's in the terminations of plural nouns. He will see 
whether the interlineations, if there be any, have been 
it distinctness. Should he make 
or on the opposite or a separate 
a caret the place of insertion, 
r they are designed as text for the body 
of the matter, or as notes for the foot of the page; 
putting such or any other direction within a circle, that 
it may be readily noticed. K points ba^ e been omitted, 
he will supply them ; if erroneously made, correct 
them. Ail words and phrases, which, for his own ease, 
he has abbreviated, he will write in full ; and at the 
commencement of any sentence meant to begin a new 
paragraph, but not distinctly exhibited as such, he will 
put the mark (^) appropriated for that purpose. 

I£, however, after all this care, an author find, on 
re-inspection, that the mauuKcript cannot without diffi- 



introduced with 

additi 

ieaf, he will mark wi 
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oulty he deoiphered, ho will either fairly transcribe it 
tiimself, or cauie it to he transcribed by a good penman. 
He, or his amsmuen'^is, l^ill write on only one side 
of the paper, and mark the number of each pajfe, 
that the copy may admit of being cut into portions; 
put, if neces-sary, into the hands of several composi- 
tors ; and, after having been set up, be re-arranged in 
its proper order. He will see that the orthography, 
the capitals, and the points, which were periiaps imper- 
fectly attended to in the original manuscript, be all 
conformed to the best usages of ihe present day. Ho 
will (Mstinguish the paragraphs by commencing each in 
a new line, and putting its first word at a greater dis- 
tance from the edge of the paper, at the left hand, than 
the other lines, to prevent sentences which should be 
separated from being brought together, or tho=e which 
should be joined from being separated. On no account 
should the paragraphing be left to the compositor; it 
being unreasonable to expect him to perform a species 
of work for which no remuneration is ^ven, and which 
peculiarly devolves on the writer himself. 

In the observations just made, we have assumed 
that an author lakes all possible care to make his 
manuscript clear and legible; and, no doubt, many 
literary gentlemen are not ashamed to do their own 
work, instead of leaving it to be done, at the imminent 
hazard of mistakes, by the compositor and the proof- 
leader. But it is a well-known fact, at least to those 
convei-sant with subjects relating to the press, that 
manuscripts designed for publication are often found 
written so carelessly, or with so little i-egard to any 
syBtem of capitalizing and punctuation, as to reader 
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the labor of printing them vexatious, unsallsfacfory, 
and unproductire, — first to the compositor, who, after 
coming to many a dead halt, and troubling ad vauseam 
his fellow-workmen, in attempting to decipher the copy, 
is obliged to creep his " slow length along," with all 
the patience that may be supplied by the prospect of 
miserable earnings ; then to the corrector of the press, 
who, whatever may be his literary qualifications, is 
certainly not familiar with the unexpressed thoughts 
of authors, and cannot find on explanation of their 
flourishes, their half-written words, or their peculiar 
hieroglyphics, in any of the dictionaries at his com- 
mand; and lastly to the master-printer, whose material 
is blocked up by the slow progress of the work in 
question, and whose pockets sometimes suffer from 
the cancelling of pages, which is not unfrequently as 
much attributable to scratches of the pen as to " errors 
of the press," — as much owing to the carelessness of 
the author or his amanuensis, as to the incompetency 
of the printer or hia workmen. We do not mean to 
apologize for the blunders of compositors, or to excuse 
the negligence and ignorance of proof-readers, but 
merely to express our sense of the injustice done to 
the profession of typography, when authors who have 
written ille^bly, or who have themselves examined 
the proof-sheets without detecting mistakes, throw the 
whole responsibility on the shoulders of others. 

As a justification of our hardihood in thus laying 
down to authors instructions so minute and yet so 
obvious, we quote a paragraph, which has recently 
appeared in an English newspaper, showing the gross 
carelessness and utter want of thought manifested, on 
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the part of some writers, in preparing their works for 
publication. The ease referred to is, indeed, an ex- 
treme one ! bot its main feature — the ille^bility of 
the copy — unhappily characterizes the manuscripts 
of many other distinguished men. 

" The late Shaion Turner, author of the ' History of the Anglo- 
Sasona," who received three hondreil a yeax from GoTemment as a 
litarary pension, wrote the third volume of his ' Sacred History of 
the World ' upon paper which did not cost him a farthing. The 
copy consiatad of torn and angular tVagmenla of letters and notes j 
of covers of periodicals, — gray, drab, or green, — written in thick, 
round hand over a small print; of shreds of curling paper, unctuous 
with pomatum or bear's grease ; and of the white wrappers in which 
his prooft were sent from the printers. The paper, sometimes as 
thin as a bank-note, was written on both sides; and was so sodden 
with ink, plastered on with a pan worn to a stump, tliat hoars were 
frequently wasted in discOTaring on which side of it certain sen- 
tences were written. Men condemned to work on it saw their 



dinner vanishing in illimitable perspective, and first-rate hands 
groaned over it a whole day for lenpenoe. One poor feilow assured 
the writer of this paper, that he could not earn enough upon it to 
pay his rent, and that he had sBTOn mouths to fili besides his own. 
In the hope of mending matters in some degree, slips of stont whito 
paper were sent frequently with the proofs ; but the good gentleman 
could not afford to nse them, and they never came back as copy." 

Satisfied that the manuscript is in a fit state to be 
read, the author employs a letterpress printer, giving 
him such directions as he thinks are necessary. The 
copy is then delivered to the compositor, whose pro- 
vince it is to put in type what the author has written. 
As soon as the workman has finished the setting-up of 
some eight, twelve, or more pages, according to the 
size of the paper to be used, and has arranged them 
in such a way that they may all be printed together, 
he obtains a " proof," or impression in ink, of the 
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matter lie has set up ; and then lays it, along with 
the copy, on the corrector's desk. 

The ohtaining of this proof-sheet implies, that the 
work of " composition," or the arrangement of the types, 
is to some extent imperfect or erroneous ; that the 
matter set up is not a true counterpart of the original ; 
that blunders have been made, as even by the best of 
compositors they will he made, in a variety of particu- 
lars which need not here be enumerated. 

Unless, from instructions previously received, or 
from an inspection of the manuscript, he has reason 
to believe that the author has a peculiar and unaltera- 
ble taste in regard to certdn minutise, — such as the 
style of type in titles and heads of chapters, the ortho- 
graphy, punctuation, use of capitals. &c., — the proof- 
reader, if faithful to his duty, proceeds to the labor of 
correction on the principle of endeavoring to render 
the work of the compositor, where changes are neces. 
sary, as neat, accurate, and consistent m its parts, ai 
possible. He begins by writing the phrase "Firs 
Proof" on the upper margin of the first page. Hi 
then examines the folios and the signatures, the cap- 
tions and the subheads ; notices whether the pages 
of equal or proper lengths, and if the lines are straighi 
or crooked ; inspects the spacing, or blank, between the 
words and sentences, that they may have regularity of 
appearance ; and peruses the whole sheet more or less 
rapidly, — putting hia corrections in the margin, as 
exemplified at the end of the present work. All this 
should be the first thing done in proof-reading ; but, 
from carelessness or from a supposed want of tame, 
it is commonly left undone, except so far as the duty 
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can lie perfbnned :n ihe next process, about to be 
described. 

The manuscript iu now put into the hands of an 
intelligent boy, one who ia alda to read it aloud clearly 
and accurately. The corrector of the press has tho 
proof-sheet before him, and, if he have gone through 
the process just mentioned, has no occasion, when 
making fresh marks, to stop the reader of the copy, 
unless there be some peculiar difficulty. His chief aim 
is to make the print an accurate representation of the 
author's writing, or mode of expression ; but his atten- 
tion is also devoted to Ihe spelling of the rooi-ds lu 
accordance with some authorized standard ; and to (he 
punctuation, that it may develop the consti-uction of 
Ihe sentences, and the meaning intended. He ia nol 
usually expected, nor indeed is it his province, to 
change the ideas, to improve thp style, or, except 
merely in a lapse of the pen, to correct grammatical 
blunders. But should there occur any obscurities in 
the writing, or any errors or inelegances in the lan- 
guage, he may put a Qy. ("query") in the margin, 
and leave the suggestions to be made in the next 
proof. 

In reading Ihe manuscript, the boy should pronounce 
with an additional syllable such proper names as have 
a final e, to distinguish them from those which want this 
letter ; reading, for instance, Browne, Deane, Greene, 
each as two syllables, and sounding the « so as to be 
plainly heard. He should lay the accent on the last 
syllable of proper names having two consonants of the 
same kind, to distinguish them from those which have 
only one ; as, Bennett. But all uncommon or difflcult 
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words, whose constituent lett«rs cannot be known by 
any mode of pronunciation, he should spell through- 
out ; as, Samson, Sampson ; Ta/ylor, Taykr ; Thomson, 
Thompson. Wten viz. is written for "cainely," and 
^i:. for " and so forth," he should give each word such 
a pronunciation as wiU exhibit the mode in which it ia 
to be printed ; as viz, in conformity with its spelling, 
for the former, and et cetera for the latter. At the 
beginning of every paragraph, except the first, he 
should Bay " Paragraph," At the commencement of 
each quotation that ha,s quotation-marks, he should 
Bay " Turn," and, at the end of it, " Close ; " meaning 
by the former expression that a qnotalJon in the manu- 
script ia preceded by turned or inverted commas, and 
by the latter that it is closed or finished by apostrophea. 
In reading words which have a single line drawn under 
them, he should, instead of saying " Italics," which 
would mar the aenae, gently strike the desk, making . 
one tap simultaneously with the pronunciation of each 
word ; unless a long sentence is Italicized, when the 
naming of " Italics " before the passage, and " Roman " 
after it, wiU be a sufficient token where it begins and 
end'*. To indicate such words as are meant to be 
printed on capitals or small capitals, he should say 
" Caps." or " Small caps.," as the case requires. That 
the corrector may conveniently inspect the manuscript 
when it is hard to make out, the boy should sit at his 
left hand. 

When the proof-sheet has been carefully read in tlie 
manner spoken of, the corrector inserts in the manu- 
script a bracket between the last word of the printed 
«heet and the first of the next ; and, over these, the 
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paging, the signature, and, if requisite, the number of 
volume ; as, " [Page 9, Sig. 2, vol. i, ; " or " [Page 9, 
Sig. C i " BO that no mistake may be committed in 
beginning to set or make up the pages that immediately 
follow. He then cuts off the portion of the manuscript 
which is marked as above, and returns it at once with 
the proof-sheet to the compositor, whose business it is 
to make his work correspond accurately with the cor- 
rections marked. Having performed this duty, the 
compositor has another impression taken of his pagi^a, 
which he delivers, along with the former oae, to thi 
proof-reader. 

And now begins another process on the part of the 
corrector of the press, by his writing on the newly 
printed sheet the w<,rds " Second Proof." Aft«r placing 
the two proofs in juxtaposition, he minutely compares 
them, in order to ascertain whether all the errors that 
liad been marked have been corrected in the type ; 
re-marking those which may have been neglected, 
transcribing the queries from the first proof, and making 
such suggestions as he thinks proper. Should the 
establishment have another proof-reader, he transfers 
to him the second proof, with the manuscript, to be 
examined again, and, if necessary, recorrected. If, 
however, there is only one reader, he should with 
unwearied eye peruse it afresh ; mark in the margin 
whatever errors may have, escaped his notice in the 
previous reading, or been made by the compositor in 
the transference of the corrections ; and send the proof- 
sheet immediately to the writer of the work, unless the 
errors are so numerous aa to require additional labor 
and a third proof. 
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If the author be a thoughtful man, he wiO take care 
that no unnecessary delay occur in the performance of 
his duty; for, though it may possibly be a matter 
of little importance to the public or himself when hia 
book win make its appearance, it is of the utmost 
moment to the printer and his workmen that their 
material be not blocked up, or then- time frittered 
away. He therefore proceeds at once to the inspection 
of liis proof-sheet; to the task of eiamining every 
page, line, word, letter, point, with a keen and scruti- 
nizing eye. In this he has in view one at least of 
two objects, — lo ascertain whether the compositor aod 
the proof-reader have left any errors uncorrected, or 
whether he himself, in the preparation of hia manu- 
script, has been sufficiently careful to express his ideas 
in the clearest and most accurate matiner. Indeed, to 
ensure the highest degree of correctness, he should 
have both objects in view ; for even if the writer have 
genius or great learning, and the printer be a man of 
talent and taste, it is not to be supposed, that these 
qualities, so desirable in authorship and typography, 
will have made eitlier of them immaculate. It is 
therefore probable that both parties have more or 
less erred. The spelling or the punctuation may he 
sometimes erroneous ; the capitalizing and Italicizing 
may be susceptible of improvement ; inelegances may 
be noticed, improprieties perceived, or grammatical 
inaccuracies detected, which, either in the warmth of 
composition or in a premature haste for going to press, 
were before concealed. Suggestions, too, may appear in 
the margin, wliich, though made by the offlce-con-ector 
in the modest form of queries, are worthy, at least fo( 
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courtesy's sate, of being attended to bj the author; 
who should either adopt them, and expunge, in every 
case, the word " Qy. ; " malte, if thought preferable, a 
different changft ; or erase both the query and the 
suggestion, — instead of leaving them, as is sometimee 
done, in the margin, to try the printer's patience, and 
to baffle his sJiiU and ingenuity in ascei-faining what is 

But an author may be capable of rectifying ali these 
mistakes, and yel^ from his inexperience or his heed- 
lessness, he may note them down in the proof-slieet in 
such a way as to render them either invisible or illegi- 
ble, and thus defeat his own purposes. To prevent 
this result, he should niark his corrections, not with a 
pencil, but with a pen ; and place them, not between 
the printed lines, but in the margin, exactly opposite 
where the changes required are to be made. In short, 
to preclude the probability of additional or different 
mistakes, it should be his aim to use tie veiy marks 
which the printer employs, and in a similar way. To 
facilitate an object so essential, we present two pages 
{see pp. 320-21) ; the one exhibiting a proof, when 
read and marked, of work such as may proceed from 
the hands of a compositor; the other, as it would 
appear after the corrections have been duly made in 
type. The former is called a " foul proof," because it 
contains a far greater number of mistakes than could 
be made by a skilful and attentive workman ; but it is 
purposely thus presented, in order that an author may 
see at once the whole of the marks which are adopted, 
and be enabled to write in the same manner those 
required in his own proof. 
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"We may add, for the mformation of young wrilers, 
and to deter tlicm from making changes out of mere 
caprice, that the ti-ansferring of these to type is a 
matter of considerable labor ; and that alterations, 
when numerous, will form a rather heavy item in the 
printer's bill. To save, however, as much of this 
expense aa possible, an author may, by a little ma- 
ncBuvring, often substitute, in room of what he erases, 
just as much as would fill up the space, or expunge as 
great an amount of matt«r as he wishes to introduce. 

Having finished the reading and correcting of his 
proof-sheet, tjie author should write on the lower 
margin of the last page, either the words "Revise 
wanted," indicating that he must have another proof, 
in order to compare it with the former, and to see 
whether all the pages are correct, before being printed ; 
or the term " Press," showing that, after the alterations 
have been made in the metal, and read again by the 
office proof-reader from another impressioa, there will 
be no occasion for himself to see a revise, but that the 
form of pages may be put to press. This impression is 
usually termed a " Press-proof," and so marked at the 
top of the first page. 

When the form has gone to press, the first fiu'r- 
printed sheet, called a " Revise," is shown to the 
proof-reader, who compares it with the press-proof, 
and cursorily examines the folios, the foot-haes, and 
the sides of the pages, to ascertain whether any types 
have fallen out or been broken, or any " bites " have 
been made, in the last processes. 

All the operations described may be regarded aa 
only one of Hie stages made in the progress of a work 
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througli tiie press. The same course has to be per- 
formed wiLh the remainder of the book, before it meets 
the approving smile, the condemnatory voice, or the 
silent indifference, of the mighty Public, — before it 
shine as a beautiful and benignant sun in the firmament 
of literature, or glimmer like a taper through its little 
night, shedding for a moment ila delusive rays on the 
step of the benighted traveller, but soon to be extin- 
guished and forgotten amid the effulgence of meridian 
day. 



In tliese suggestions we have siud nothing of the 
processes adopted in correcting a proof takea from 
reprinted, magazine, or newspaper matter. But it 
will be easy for the printer to modify these in a^^cord- 
ance with the nature of the work, with the views of, 
parlies having over it literary control, or with the 
amount of tune given for bringing out the publicaiion. 
This much, however, may be said, in justice to authors 
who have no opportunity of superintending the press, 
that the same degree of a«citracy should be ensured in 
the second and following editions of their books as 
in the first ; and, in relation to journals, that if an 
article, poem, or advertisement is worth the pemsai of 
the public, it surely deserves to be exhibited in a form 
not altogether disgraceful to taste and letters. 
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-EXPLANATION OF PROOF-MARKS. 



To enable the young author to write his corrections 
in the proof-sheet, so as to be readily seen and under- 
stood by the compositor, we now enter on an explana- 
tion of the marks used in pages 320-21, and to wMch 
some allusions were made in the preceding article : — 

IE page 269, it is said that capital letters are indicated by three 
horizontal lines drawn beneath a word meant to be so printed ; small 
o^italB, by two lines; and Itabca, by one. Tliis is illustrated in 
page 3aO, — in the title of the piece, the printed lines mimberad 1, 
23, and die last line; where the abbreviated words. Caps., S. Ogjs., 
and £aL, are written in the margin, exactly opposite mhei'a the 
corrections are to be made in type. 

If a word or phrase has been erroneously put in capitals or small 
capitals, instead of common letters, the change is indicated by 
writing in the margin, Ba in No. 2, the abbreviation I, c. (for " tower- 
drawn slopingly through It; to correct a wrong word or phrase or 
two wrong letters, across them; and the right latter, pointy word, 
or phrase, or the approprialo mark, is written in the margin, oppo- 
eite the error. Sec Noa. 2, 6, 6, 9 — 11, 14, 16 — 19, 37, 29. 

When letters, words, points, characters, or spaces have been 
omitted, a caret is put where Ihey are to be introduced; the correc- 
tions, as before, being written hi the margin. See Nos, 3, i, 7, 13, 
IB, 17, Zi, 27. 

A line drawn in a sloping direction from right to left is put after 
all the points written in the margin; with the exception of tho 
pariod, which is placed within a circle, and of tlie apostroj)bo, 
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refereuce-maclts, and supariors, which are inserted in a figure resem- 
bling a capital V. The lines are used to separate cue mark from 
another with which it is unconnected, or to attract the eye to cor- 
rections, which, from their smalhiess, are liable to be ovedoolted. 
See Nos. 2, B, 13, 15—17, 29. 

If a space is wantins hetween two >rords, a mark like that oppo- 
site NO! 3 end 37 is put in the margin. But, if letters that Bhould 
jem are separated, the mark w must be used, both under them and 
in the marpn opposite, agreeably to No. 2S. 

A Uttle line is written under letters or other printed characters 
tbat are inverted, broken, or dirty, and aJso under those which are 
too large or too small, a* in Hos. 6 and 24. To draw attenUon to an 
mverted letter, a mark resembling the fignve 9, but sloped, is wnttea 
in the margin. No. 6, to a bad or foul type, a small cross, like an 
ItaHo «, No. 2i; and to a character of an improper size, the abbre- 
viatioiv »./., denoting a wrong font. No. 25. 

When a word, character, or point is erased, a d, written with a 
line through it from the top, similar to tbat opposite Nos. 6, 11 17, 
22, 29, and appropriately oaUed a deh {" strike out ■'), is placed in 

VaTptce sticks up between two words, a mark like a double 
dagger should be put opposite, as in No. 19. 

Should two words be transposed, note the mistake by drawing a 
line over the fi«t word, and continuing it under the second ; and by 
pUcing the abbromitlon (r. ("transpose") in the margin as in 
No 21. K the misplaced word belongs to a different line of print, 
encircle the word, and draw a line tVom it to the place where it 
should be inserted. When several words are to be transposed, indi- 
cate me order by placing the figures 1, 2, 3, &o., oyer them, and by 
drawing a line under them; ir. being, as in the other modes of 
transposition, written m the mai^n. 

Should a oliaraoter, word, or phrase be stmok out that is afteiv 
wards approved of, dola are placed under it, and the Latin dh^ction 
Stel (" let it stand or reraun ") placed in the margin, as m No. 23, 

When lines of prhit are close that should be separate, write in 
the margin the tor.m Uad or Lcadi, accordmg 



Lpart that should bo close, say, Ode kud, using, 

;cb/GOOglC 
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however, the peculiar mark for the first of these words, in socord. 
anoa with Mos. 23, 24. 

Whon several worda or lines have been loft out, they shoiild be 
written at the aide, top, or bottom of the page, as is most convenient, 
and a line drawn from the place where they are to be introduced, to 
the flcst -word of the written phrase or passage, aa exemplified Id 
No. 54. But, if more mattor ia to be inserted than can be oodtained 
in tba margin, the direction See Opj and the folio of the manuscript 
should be written within a circle, opposite Iho line where the omis- 
sion has been made. 

In the left-hand margin of Nos. 8 and 9 occurs the direction, No 
h-eak; and, in that of No. 13, the mai-k % The former denotes that 
the seatenoaa between which a line ia drawn are to be put in one 
and the same paragraph; and the latter, that the passage preceded 
by the orotoiiet [ ia to begin a new paragraph. The last mark is 
also used for a dlflerent purpose, as m No 1, where the first word 
IS to be brought to the oommenoement of the line, without being 
indented 

If I e ia rr "ularly spaced, a- m No 26, — Ihat ia, If some 
of th 1 re t clo^e, and others too wide apart, — let the 

d ti 1^ belt be written opposite, m the mfirgin 

Wb th If the proof-«beet is doubtful as to the spelhng 

of any w d, th correctness of any exprcaaion, he writes on the 
ppoaite m g th bbrevintion ttj. [for yaery), with his sugges- 
h a pi fi d m No. 23, where the e in the first syllable of 

Shak p ar m qneried, and Ihe suggestion made, by the 

approp it m k th t the letter be deled, or struck out 

Cro k d I tt words are noticed, as hi Nos. 38—30, by means 

of h nz tal hues [ l^^ ] drawn above and below them, and also 
in the mar^n. 

Corrections aie usually placed in the margin to the right, as being 
more convenient to the hand of the proof-reader and the eye of the 
compositor; the left-hand mar^n being appropriated to direcliona 
and marks for which there is little room in the opposite margin. All 
the corrections or emendations should bo put in the order in which 
they occur, as marked in Nos. 1, 3, 6, S, 9, 11, 17, 19 23 24, 26, 
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SPECIMEN OF PROOF-SHEET. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL MARKS EXEMPLIFIED. 



% 10. 



t 19. 



dWligrg. uiireaaonable complainer ! dost tliou stand, and what /. -bo/-, 
is acouiid tlie^ The world spreads before 4 ^uub its subiime l.^. 
mysteries, where the thoughts ofeages lose Iheiaselvea in won- S 
di^r; the ocean lifts up its e^nal ajitliems to thine ear; the < 
golden sun hghts thy path; the wide^eaTcns atretoh them- A 
selves above thee, and worlds risa upon worlds, and ayateras/i^ 
beyond systems, to infinity; and dost thou stand in.centre oi T^ 
a ll this, tocompliiuof thy lot and place j ^ 

CPupil of that inlinite teaching^ minister at Nature's great // 
altar ! child of ^eayen'a faTor 1 ennobled being I redeemed ' 
creature ! -f must thou pine in ^aegiBg-aud envious melancholy, ^ui&m, 
amidst the plenitude of the whale creation = [^ut thy neigh- 
bor is above theo^thou aayest. What then ? What is that toV ~f j 
■Huief- Whal though the shout of millions rose around him i ^~ 
What is that to the million ™ieod imture that God haa 
thee t That shout dies away into the vacant air ; it is n<: 
but thy nature/ tiij ittvoved, sacred, and gbrious nature/ji 
Ibiiie j-it-is thSreo'l'" *" ™>.;/.>. ..»-;.^ .■.. i.... - a,.^-.._ i. 'V 
I'hou^cani 
brales. 

In that thou art a man, thou act(esalted\iriflnitdy]above what ^. 
y man can be, in that -(hat- he is praised. 1 would rather be §, 
the humbleat «»«■ in the world, than barely be thousht greater *^'^- 
than the greateet^^^Not one of (he crowds that listened to K 

sloquenee /of D^osthenes and Cicero, — not one who has «^^ 
bent with aiiiration over the pages of Homer and Shake- {3^ 
apeare,^ot/oue who followed in the train of Catsar or of^^ 
Napjileou , (would part with the humblest power of thought, 
for an th e|fa/e that is echoing over the world/and through m/f 



■// 



! reality, to which prais 
meditate the things which ■) 



a fleeting breath. 



#4,^. 



tsw/. 'OioaccA,^ 



fff: r. 






Pfgg/ - ^A'Mi. 
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PRECEDING PAGE AFTER COERECTION. 



WORTH or HUMAN NATOKK. 
W HERE 11 a-, liable oomplaincr I doat thou stand, and what 
a oui d tl i The world spreads before thee its aublimo 
my ter e. whe e the thoughts of sagea lose themselves in won- 
der the ean hits up its eternal anthems to thine ear ; the 
g 11 H n 1 ghts thy path ; the wide heavens stretch them- 
selyes aliove thee, and worlds rise upon worlds, and Bystema 
beyond systems, to fin d h d in the centre 

of all this, to com kin hy d pla Pupil of that 

infinite teaching ! mi te V tin gr iltar l child of 

Heaven's favor ! ed g eem creature ! must 

thou pine in sullen d midst the pleni- 

tude of the whole creab 

" But thy neighbor is above thee, thou sa; e t. What then > 
What is that to thee i What though the shout of roiUiona rose 
around him > What is that to the million- voiced nature that 
God has given t/ieel That shout dies a.way into the vacant 
air ; it is not his : but thy nature — thy favored, sacred, and 
glorious nature — is thine. It is the reality, to which praise is 
but a fteeting breath. ITiou canst meditate the things which 
applause but celebrates. 

In that thou art a man, thou ai 
any roan can be, in that he ia 
the hn'mblest man in the world, than barely be thought greater 
than the greatest. The beggar is greater as a man, than is the 
man merely as a king. Not one of the crowds that listened to 
the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, —not one who has 
bent with admiration over the pages of Homer and Shak- 
speare, — not one who followed in the train of Ctesar or of 
Napoleon, would part with the humblest power of thought, 
for all the fame that is echraug over the world and through 
the ages. 
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INDEX. 



AbbreilaSonB require penoilB t 
thorn, 14a, 119. Kamaiks on 
varfoua moitea of foraiLns, 272- 
Uat of, 277-300, Words In c 



adTMblsl phraea. 



Diu,46-47i 79,/; 1 



:lj," 72. a. 

tdon between them, 33, 34, d-g. 
Aaje=tlT08liiaMrles,33,e,/. Oon- 

BondatalwlthaoanB, 21E. 
Adjectlial phrasoa, 22, TI.; E9, 60, 

j-m ; 88, 70. 
AdverbB, 29, rf ; 30,3 i 33, d i 34, «, j ( 

88, e,/; 62, jl; 69,ii J2-7i! 217, 



terrogaliTe 



ween phrases c 



lyeB,93, o;94,s. 
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fectly It^le, 304-30S. 



•• Dwoose," the i 



thH begEantng of a pottica] 
:s&, 096, *. 



j^ble wriClng, 300 r 
BfBkB, tenna relating iD, 70 2"! 

rDDDlug titles, ZiO. Rlgaa re 



BracbfltB, the manneT of ppljLzig 



d a m caJ 1 Iters, 149,/, The 
mi pit I 149, fi 161, a. 

flg IP iBO V 2 asa, xn. in 



Cap hendi gs, 147, 270. 

Caret Itafnn 11 ae £37, ¥1. ; 804. 
C b1 guoa w rda pbraaea in. ot 



mot B OT hy long 

» III Qd 23S. VIII. 

233 IX, Alibrevla. 



bj brupt, prec«d«d 
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90 Ol>FHla.tivB, 93, 94. 



104* 105. Ciauaes prec&UnE quo- 
E^Uous or lemBikH, lOS, 109 ; ISS 
United by oonjunetlnDB, 118, "114 
DliislWe Into Ampler porUons, 
100, ;.- 116, 11'- Ssiies of, hating 
a DOminon dependenco, 120, 121. 
CoiupJete, but MLowed by a re- 

180, la. Conetituting membeM, 
1S4, 135. InteirogatlTO, IBS, 1S6. 
EsclamatoiT, 169-161. In paren- 



178. 



Jleage of pono- 
jelT ektll in tlie 



21, in. 
Oomponnd and detlmtlvs n 
distinction twtween, 23, I 



on, 20B-21B. Bsreption] 



Impound adjeo 
K, 212 



nil", 311, 21 



bon 213 Nouns owi adjacHicIv, 
213, ili Numeral aOjeotlies, 
214 AdjeutlToaconsollaatedwitli 
noutig,215 Najnes cf pUces, SIS, 
216 The pOESes^re uase, 218, 217 



of Bpeecli, 23-30; 37,38. Bet 

phr=MS, 46, 46, c c, J, g, j. 
sa adicrba, 73, *, i. Aa ooi 

S9, 90, «,/! 104, c ; lOB. 109, 
113,114. Joining sentences, 126, c 
BeeinninK sentences, 131, b' 143. 



GontflntB of books, ebaptecE, or at 

marks on, 272-278. Tubla ( 
277-300. 

4^47; 79,/; 104, 106; 113, 114, 
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160, 161; 196; 376. 



DepaiOeQC clauses, 21, 22, V. ; 39, 9(){ 
120, 121. 

ftom compoundB. 2S, XH. ; 208, 6. 
Praaiieam, 



ouDdB, 221- 



" Bnd " dtiilB," tlw ii 



mennlBff, 226. At 



Dnmjalco] letters, polDted ' 
' DODbtiess," 72, b, 1, 



1S3. Wbiit poinl 
of tlie thought. 1! 



iraJ,V9,e. 

ther— or," the eorrelali 

iOD of letters in pOBtiy i 
Kue, 19S, 199. 
p^B of "DBinoly," "t 
0., 191. Of IMtera, ag, 
srda, 1Q6; 238,511 
the begiDDing of 



Of ¥f 



™. 175. 



3 applied 



40; 43, «; 47-49; 64-53; 81-6S; 
66,67; 63; 70,71; 74-77; 80-82; 

-107; lOB-111; 112. On thessml- 
oolm,114,115; 117,113; 122; 129, 
I2T; 128. Od Uie oomraa and Un 
Hmloolon, 119; 123,124. On Clu 
wloii,lSl-133; 136; 189,140. On 

On the periol, 148-146; 161, Iffl. 
On the notsa of intaiwigatlon ana 
«ickmB,tion, 157, 163i VS, leS; 
164-16S. On the marka of paren- 
Iheris, 171-173. On the dash, 178, 
177; 179, ISO; 183-135; 18S, 189; 
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Its acci)mpB.n}ing prdut, 169, 130; 
JD3. On the Bpoatrophe, 201-203i 
205-207. On me hjplien, 221- 
2Z3;22B,227- On marks of quo». 
tloD, 233, !S4. General, 211-251. 

EipIsnutloD ef pmof-Diub, 31B-31S. 

" Eipresdoa," meaning of the word, 






I, Ini'erlod 



112; IBO, IV. Nolabbre' 

HB, b; 160, IV. 
Plnil phniseB, 70, ;■; 78-80. 

89,90. 
■Tlrst," "flojUlj," "(Or t 



latter being eiplanalorj, 113, 111. 
Beginning sentences, \Si,b! 143, s. 
FonlgD words that have bvcn Aug- 



the Bifa of Uie, w 
201-207. 
Qec^rapbical and geoT 



-vises, 1B3-19S. 



eftdfl of chapters, flections, art 
pnt entirely on i^plUlB or i 

19K,/. Thelniaal!aHerof,2( 



oulcl havo » flmai] 
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Hyphen, rulei and remiirks on the, 


8t.di8B,/. When 






85,?. 




In compound worSs, 209-218. In 


Italics, how disUneiil 




derlTstlrea, 219, Z». In s^llabi- 


script, 269. To be a 


parlnglj usoil. 


Bitton, 224-226. 


22il, d-fi 269, 250 
KandL 




"I.e.,""a«'".''129;M9,i*- 




tvrlthaeapt 


"It" 89, a,.; 109,?. 






[mprnMire slBohite, «9, », 








Langn^, oral, rend 




' In emcluBion," when put at the 






be^ning of a piragtaph, 131, s. 




8,1,2, Writ. 


' la ane," " In nhort," " to tmth," 


ten or printed, duddalod by 


" In general," &o., ueually pointtd 


poinla, 2. 




ritheomdia8,T2,=. 


Larger porUons of M 


ratenee., IIB, 


«Inorderth=,t,"SO,fi-,ft. 






"In order tn," 79,8. 






"Indeed," Man savarb ana as » 




uhlebythrii 




loose style of point! 






Letter, ayllabie^di^u 


t^Mon pointy 






on tho, with 


Index, or h=nd, use of Uie, 2S7, IV. 








Letters of the alphsb 




lOS.s; 109, g-; 16B,1| 229,6. 


^UB, not abhrcvla 


iona, 149, /. 








" Inflnlte One," begun with capital 






lett™,260,/. 




als of, 259, h 


Initial letters of words, when to be 


261, IT,, 6. 




ceplttliMd, 2B7-2G7. 






InsFiipdons, capita and small ca- 






pitals used In, 268, XIII. 










f, 261, IV.,*. 






bbrevlatlons, 




160.1V. 






other, 801. 


eiplanaMon 






clauses, 22, vm.; 46,. jj 60,^1 


Marks of parentherfs. 


role and re. 


67, 6;5B, s; 84, 65 ; 69, rf-/; 72, 


m^taonlhe,^rithe 


xerciaes, 167- 














marlH on the, with eierdses, 


•ationa on the, w 














spiainedmd 


tbeaonuna ehould bo omitted in, 
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Medical EignB, 301. 
ilembera of Hcntpnccfl. explanation 
of. 21, IV. Conjoined, 134, J35. 



Mnal Ulgh," " ffighfsl 



troated worda or ph 
tlotoB of InterrogaUoD 



uppoelUan, 11, 42; 213. 
poBwaslre rase, Wi, WH; 
omiwund, 213. naed ad. 



N. 


"Now and then." 73. a. 


'', the sps-niah, 239, xrri. 


Number of a henae or shop lud Ibe 


NMasly,"123; 133, rf; 191. 


name of street, 100, j. 


uhbh of the gFammsticel points, 


Numeral adjoeUvea. with respect to 




the hyphen, 211. 




Numeral figures and words, hon 


»flM,19i.t. OfpetaonssJiaplaKBS 


poiuled, lia- 


Segnn "Sto capital letters, 263, 


0. 


Compound, of plscea, 216. Kames 


of elioe of boota, 271. 


"0 " and " oh," in what the; lUaer, 


Htlnre," nith a oipital or * emalt 


and how pointed, IW,.. 


n, 2iiO, c. 


ObeUsk, or dagger, 210. 




OWections to the atudj of pnnrtua- 


2ft,,fiB3,a;S4,ft. 




No," when einitalent W a sen- 




tence, 130, d. 






" Ot;- harfng before it a verb under- 




atoQd,105,s. 




" Of lat«," ■• of conree," &e,, 73, a. 


60. a. Phrase, 22, VI.; 60, a. 


'■ Of which," ■' of whom," 59, *. 



U."&c.. 72,n. 

ce more," put at the b^^nll^ 
!ereral sentences, ISl, c. 
,"2S-S0i' 37, S3 ;»!,*; 98-100 
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bjpreposiUoiia,«,^. 
Ptmgrapli-iiiark, 210, 301. 

& ineh, IM, b. To be 
mei-ked in msunscrlpl, i 
Parallel lines, 240, 801. 



167-173. euw prtnta a 
used wUH, 16S, 16». 
Parentheticsl worda ojia ei[ 






3,229, ff 



se, 125, S. 



DBieralJoa of the, Z6, 168, 
.1 rBM,4a,(l; 204,205; 218, 



short, fiS, e. 




P p i« ns, two, joined by "anV' 


Particlplea used relatiyelj, 60 J— m 


nor," 29, S. 


PartteiplBl phrases, 22, -VI. BD 


70 


Prlmltl word, "hat it La. 23, Xn. 


Parlioulars of a series, 23, XI 


37 


Pro J,andintei3cctlonO,3ii5. 


89; 68, d; 98, 99; 120, 1 1 




P una In appo^tlonal phraaea. 


128. 








15 


205 Hefecrii« to God ana 






Christ 281, j. 


'.p«lmp.,"72,=,d. 




Pro s, relaavo, 67-B9. 


f erfoa, rules Had remark 




Pre fro lers, a knowledge of pnna- 








Penons aadplaea. Initial Itte 




Pn treading, hint* on, 308-315. 






Pro fm kseipiained, 316-319. Bi- 


PhraBB,aefimtionora,22,TI 




mplla H, 320. Corrected, 321. 


PhrasM la appodMon, 41-43 




Prop mea In aipn-dl.en 41 42. 


contaaBt, 45-47. Adject al 




1 sn address, 68 In ^gnaturei 


adpM, sad abloluW, CB 




to d meils, 147 148 Hhea 


Terbial, 73- Hnal. 78-80 70 g 


pro ocd In ace rdance with 


iBTertea, 93-35. Having th 


Ini- 




pnrt of conditional claawa, 8 


,e; 






Hon, 


Tbs annples of wben to be con- 


88-100. In tItlepagM, catali«nes. 


aoblated anl when to be bj< 


&e., 147. DIstlugDlshe^ bj 




phen«l,215,218. To be correct y 


llMO[t.yiD™i«dcomai^,2 






PlBoMoty BlKM uid Mpects, W 




py,303. 
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Erompopfda,™ porMmlficntlon, 268, 
2fiT. 

the inlllaJB of, 260, d, *. 
PuncluaUon, IM importance, 1-17. 
Wliat It is, and what its aim, K,19. 
Usetol to all, hut much mgleoted, 
B-5. Btsn by antliorB and prinlr 
Bra, B, S. Meanfl of acqutriag a 
kEOWltilge of IM principle, 6, J. 
AppeiJ, on ito behalf, to aathore, 
Journejmf 



1,7-12- I 



ieMlons 1 



Hoarded bj Bpeakere In 
Hght, 15 Confijunfled w 
torical,16 16 Delem nei 



Qualifjh^ words two wltho tacon 
Junction 83 li 34 e—g Three 
88,.,/ 
aaantlty maris oA2La XI 
ftoesUona 154-168 lud r«t 156 * 
AmoMIts In form 166 c Con 

168, /. Intraauc ng quotBtiona 
166, ^. 

paragraph, IM, a. 
HootatlonB, cliuBei preceding, 108; 

183 i IBl, (. 
QuotationB, reail ea tatenogatory, 



16B, /. iBlilMCt 

QuotaUonB 1 
hillW in thi 



Etefcltncee to booke, chapters, and 
versesin the Bible, 100, j; 151,*, cj 
27i Toolher«orliH,2a8,Xll.,Oi 



Biplainlng the antecedent, 57, jr., 
jnd fl, b. ReBtricting the antfr 
cedent, 67, ( H-, and o; 6B, c. 
IVbose autccodent consiBts of pai- 



its grammaUcal antecedent. Go,/; 
69 " Otnhleli," "ofwhom," 
69 d Adverb put (Or a prepoel- 



ent ibrm 53 g- 8, A. Of wi 



' initial of the WDrd, 



rfl of the principflJ words in, 
IE Utiea, or headlinea, eipto 
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nomber of, in a hasdilne, 191, d. 




S«tion-Barli,240. 


iona, 12B, 6. 


BemlMlon, rulos snd Kffiarlu on the, 


Speolfloatioo of subjects, or immn 


with oiercfMS, 113-128. 


orthtap,128iiaS,d, e. 




Spedmen of proof-sheet, 320, 821. 




" Sphit," " Holy Spirit," and " Spi- 


claHBes Joined bj "for," "but," 


rit of God," usuaUj yKgaa with 


or "imd," 113. Short, Bllghtlj 


eapitB]iettere,260,i. 




Star, or asterisk, 240. 


aon, 125, m. Compiete Md In- 


Stars, the three, or N.B., 237, V. 




Subject and predicaie, 50-61. With 








50,61. EieeptiouB to the rule DU 




the, 52, 63. Subject tspraleil, 58, 


Seriea, the torm, doflncd, 23, XI. 


g 8, *. The copula, or a verb In 


SBriss fwd^fthfamprtf 


theiQanlll.eniooa,54,j. Abrupt 
chauge of subject, 176. 


sp«=h 3 3B Of phra a 


l™ 9S B9 Of p™ins 


"Snob as," denoting ttat uhkh, 


h ring mm n d pe d nee 




120 121 18 


" Sniih— as " and " such— that," the 


Short q ta ™m ks, 108 




109 23 221 2B XI S 


" Sunday " and '■ sabbath," the tol 






125,126. 


Superior Bgurea and letteis, used 








Suspension ofsonae, 176, 191. 


luatEfl, 147, 149. 


Syllahicallon, rules and remarks on, 


Hgna tares, letlera of lbs alphabet or 


224-226. Exercises oi.,22iS, 227. 






dBlion of the bookbinder, 271. 


T. 


Blgniaeantpa™ee,17B;lBl, a. 




HgiB, medital, arilbnietical, aLse- 


risnBandciisrMtera,301,302. 




Teohnioai eipresslons tfl be correctly 


tionomtca!,3a2. 


spelled and clearly writttin in copy, 


fflidple word, wh^t it-is, 23, XII. 




Simpler pBila into which eipressions 




are eomethnea diridhle, 110, 117, 


used In the present wort, 23, TU. 


»ze3 otboolis, nimea ofvariooa, 271. 


Terms relating to books, (h^ aiwa, 


" So— as," " so— that," the eorreia- 


ite., 270, 271. 


U™, B3, a; 94, r,/, g. 


Terminations " ed," "id," " 'd," 


eorteUes, piiniapal words in the rules 


and " t," the partlclfdal, occurring 


ftni reports of, 261, a. 


n. poetry, 199, j-; 200, 20L 
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"here," 13./. 
utuallj rslBted, 4E, o. 
la or phrases, 46,/. 



«rlj ooDtra 






, hox nsed, 2: 
" Till," not precaded I 

trophe, 199, e. 
TiflBB of eminent men, a 

143, a; 27*. 



words in, 264, 1. 
Tlll^mges, anthors' names in, how 

poinleil, 147. Words in, displayed 

cnUrely with capitals and tunall 

caidlalB.saS, XIII. 
" To," Sgnirvhig is order a, 79, *. 
" To-day *^ and " to-morrow,^' com- 
nonlj naed withont points, 74, 1, 



"Topr 

grapli, 70, i; ISl, e 
" To nil," 123; 133, 1 






89, BO. Joined by " 



nndBTStood, 104, 1( 



'* What," " wlien," ** whei 
Dating iDiUrecC qussdon; 
markB, 109, g. 
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" Word," the Inlttal of, when de- 
DoUtiE either the Logos or Uis 
Bible, 264, c. 

Words In a series, 37, 33. In nppa- 
Bllion, il-43. In contrast, or 
baring bmuCuAj relation lo others, 
4B-47, CorrelatJTB, S3, M. Omit- 
1*4, 78, 80, j, A; lOJ, 106 ; 191 ; 196. 

S^red to Arabio figures, 113, c; 
l^,s. SpecmoatioDofirorcls,I2S. 
Words thronn oblique]; lulo the 
body of 1 Benlence, IGB-ITO. Re- 
peated riieCorloaitj, 182, 133. Com- 
poncd. W»~SI&. DerivsliTa, 219, 



mutnaUj raiateJ, 45, c. 
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27th Editiob, PiGE3 xiL Asa 334, ISmO. 

ijtiitise m iiijlis^ |aMtuati(m; 



S, PRINTERS. AND C0RBECT0B3 OF T 
B THE USS OF SCaOOLS 
4CADBSIIES. 



WITH AN APPENDIX, 



Ralea m Ihe Uie of Ofpiinis, a Usi qf Abbreviations, ITatU on PrtpaHng 
Ojjj and OH Proof-readins, Specimen of Proof-Skeet, ^. 

BY JOHN WILSON. 



TtilB Is ondoublsdly tHe most complete w 


orkyet 


publiahoa on ( 


:he subject, 


WO. 1.9 iwrda UiB iimount of iMttuodon < 








is.ot adopted i Md we cannot commMd i. 




glilj for gene' 




mote espedallj as the tjppgrapHleal eieeut 






mperior.- 


AWI«-'. i.il»^«n( G..«t. Ibr m^h 16. IBM. 






Eaiel7 have we Msn a book eo attranave 


to thee 


,je. lU rules 


ofpunctua. 


tlon are, In tHe main, sicurale and petspici 












mecontiJna 










ought lo be femiUir, but ef whicb many 
^orant. WetnownotwHersBomaarpa 












he>J>*<* 


cop; itor the p«3s™. be learned. Aetodj 






save youth- 




itb hab 


its of writing. 


The spirit 


M,d senius of the BngUsh linguBfie are InllmaMy . 




iHimeofUis 




■ioa. lie who can pni 




nitoly can mile petsplcuouslj. — BitiioWW 


mSm™, April, 1B55. 




A treaHse that propoBes to foimllsrlM ti 


K prlnci 


pleBori'BQCtU 


ation,easU7 


acceartble In price aud re^lj intell^ble 1 




npo^Uon,oan 


not be other 


toan welcome to all "ho write or print; 


and Mr 




lertainly tho 


most comprehenBlYO and the most Inatr 


ncti™ ( 






obsemLtion It is pvepared with great 




,d Booi Jndgai 


.cnl,indn. 


prin(iiig-offl=o ought lo be wilhont it; as. 


from lU 


i timpio arrac 


Lgemcnt, the 


oompoaltor ani reader irill be enabled in a 


o instai 










ois and Simtli. 




tbll to be useful, equally to teaeSor and 








author may read it with adiautage. Mr, 






i4 servioB to 


Hlentnre hj this Uttla volume ; aui we th 


anihimforit,-/-.™. 


*" ''""'■ 
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NOTIOES OF 



there la no other bd elahorate and trustworthy. — Ladta' Hi 



A moie elegmtly printed hook than this 11 
M flnl. M[. tVllaon has evidf ntl; heetonod 



taincK 


leulablo.- 


-Belfasl {Ire.) Jfcas-LfiUr. 




An 


j write a 1 


".^'itts 


aie possession of ever; 
L perlbcl guide in aU m 


attera corered by the 


Instrui] 


'd''lt"to'^.Jt*J^'T^n 


work on Gugllsh Punct 
re....Thesuy«tlBti 


nation, DBd ererj one 
raated hi an agreeable, 


nrhofa 


•A their w! 


andeaieftllljei 

ml of this kind 
iieeess whieh its 


neh Qegleeled Th 

of iDstruction, that » 
merits deserle. — Lorn 


ihjeet justly Dlaimmg 
e elasaea are eo large 
e must ^nttelpat, tor 


Bnthor, 
Illoetia 


.printer,, 
ritj with 1 


oiB to UB worthy of boing la the hands 
;dilor, and teacher. ...The work of M 
ae prindplefl of language, and the exE 
:t are weU chosen. — SprmgficU Daily 


of every letter-writer, 
imples with wtaieli he 


rraj-hnppifctlyi 


neatl, printed 
ioen prepared wl 


Yolrnne, on a suliiMt 


much neglected, and 
Jars This treatlBn 


Frod 


nasirrfa 


raluahie treatlBeB in the En^lsh Isngni 


ige. We trust 11 will 



be adopted as a text-book hi aJl the in 
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TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION 3 

lor ind letter-writer conia bo pat In possession of thla pcrfeol 



iyst«m Is eo dmply and thnroughl)' espUiiaed la tbis book o1 

•J s. careful perusal uni Btudy of this book. Wa wirmly recom- 
porsoua. ^— ^euyport Daily JVftBS' 

f-roadli^, with an oiempMcaMoB of tjpogrsphlfaJ markB, mb 
le price of tbB book. — JVea- Turk Day-book. 



lliir witli It.— EilTMlii/n teller .from lis ite». Clittrlei Brooks. 

Jft remember pureha^ns an English edltltra of tbSs work Bome ji 

■eplaee it, aJler It hal dlaippearel from our Eolleeaoa. , . . Not onl, 
teselDQal oiUthoTB, Maobers, and letler-writera, but to tbo Inh^lltgent j 
at large, this work eapeclllljeoinnienis Itself.— BoBioB TVaascrij!. 

, . . Sicb ifaa the experience, also, of a graduate ffom onr escelLeot 1 
eity, who flald that he had SBquIrei more usel\il binlaon Punctuation f 



to be read by erety type-setler and proof-reader whn inli 

his art Every person, who intends pnblisiling his 

those of others, ehould hsye iMr. Wilsou'e book upon 


bia "riUng-desk.— 


.Ameiicm Whig Renica. 




II la the best book on the enbjeet with which we a 


reaoqu^ntfld. Th. 


rules are deduced from the best usage, and eommeni 
Judgment of practical men, and men of tasts, Tbe 


attectiona (br Proof- 
'e concise and elear. 
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